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4 MEETINO OF THE N. T. COLONIZATION SOCDBTY. [January, 

done, with God's blessing, all tbat it soogbt to do in planting a Cbristian 
Republic on tbe shores of benighted Africa, 

The Rev. Dr. Pottee, Rector of Grace Church, said that the simple state- 
ment of facta presented by Dr. Orcntt was to him as strong an appeal for 
sympathy in behalf of the Society as any that need be made. The fact that 
there was existing in this conntry a race of people who did not in a sense 
belong to it, many of whom did not want to stay here, and who had been 
brought here by violence, was a stong argument to every Christian mind for 
sending them back again. The American Colonization Society to-day suf- 
fered under peculiar difficulties. There was a time when it had the popular 
sympathy, for it then stood over against a gigantic institution, which al- 
most every thoughtful man, certainly every Christian, recognized as an evil. 
It was a striking fact that this Society grew up, in no small degree, in the 
South, and under the fostering care of men who were, some of them at least, 
slave owners, and who were ready enough to bear testimony to the kindly 
and Christian handling with which the South dealt with the black man. Yet 
these men recognized the fact that in the institution of slavery there was a 
certain element of injustice; and Christian men all over the land recognized 
the fact that just so long as any race was held unwillingly in bondage in our 
midst, it was the very minimum of Christian compensation to give to those 
who so desired an opportunity to go back to the land from which they had 
been stolen. Thus it was that this Society, in its earlier days, had a general 
and an enthusiastic support. It was a sort of safety-valve for the great and, 
as many believed, most grievous evil. It then appealed to all, in strong and 
unequivocal terms, for sympathy and support. But, thank God, there came 
a time when slavery ceased to exist, and when the black man could stand up 
and call himself a /ree man. 

It was then urged that the black man no longer needed the aid of societies 
like this to protect him ; that he was here in this land, with as good a chance 
as any man ; that he was a free man, in a free country, with all the opportu- 
nities afforded to any citizen; that he could have a free education if he de- 
sired it ; that he could be the owner of land if he desired, and was competent ; 
that he could become a voter ; in other words, that he was an enfranchised 
freeman. It was claimed, therefore, that the Colonization Society had no 
longer any vocation ; that it was superannuated, and had no need of further 
life. But that objection was fully answered by the fact that there was still 
owing to the black man a great and obvious duty ; and that in setting him 
free in this country duty had been only partially discharged. The black 
race had a right to be returned to the land from which they were stolen; to 
be transferred from this uncongenial soil, to which, by birth and nature and 
training, they were unfitted, to their native land. We dare not ignore the 
everlasting law of clime and ancestry, which fits one race to live and work 
and achieve results under one sky, and upon one soil, rather than upon an- 
other. The black race was here, under what was to him an unfriendly sky 
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WOSDS OF CHEEB. 

I. We have been agreeably surprised at the interest mani- 
fested in the cause of African Colonization during the year 
about to close. Numerous meetings of a deeply interesting 
and instructive character have been held in different parts of 
the country, at which able and eloquent addresses were deliv- 
ered by gentlemen weli known and deservedly held in high 
esteem. 

II. There is encouragement also in the fact that State Colo- 
nization Societies, auxiliary in all respects to the National So- 
ciety at Washington city, have been organized at Columbus, 
Ohio, and Providence, E. I. There is a latent feeling in favor 
of the great enterprise, which needs only to be developed to 
make this one of the most popular, as it certainly is one of the 
leading benevolent and Christian movements of the age. 

III. About two hundred emigrants have gone forward to 
occupy and possess the land of their fathers; nearly forty more 
than went out in the year 1869. All these sought the Society 
for passage and settlement; and the adult portion, as a general 
thing, were communicants of some Christian Church, desflbpus 
to carry to benighted Africa the blessings of civilization and o^ 
the Gospel they have received. 

IV. Intelligence from Liberia indicates progress in all that 
tends to true greatness. New settlements are springing up, 
and a spirit of exploration and occupation of the "regions be- 
yond," is extending. The most extensive and powerful revival 
of religion known in the Bepublic had brought a goodly num- 
ber of the natives and emigrant settlers into the churches of 
the several denominations. A system of common-school educa- 
tion had been inaugurated; thirty-six schools and a CoDege, 
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RAILBOADS IN LIBERIA. [January, 



asks that the American people shall do by the unfortunate Africans in our 
land what, under similar circumstances, they would desire to have done unto 
them. The fundamental principle of our Government was an argument ia 
favor of sustaining this cause — the principle that every man on the face of 
the globe should elect for himself his own government, and should have tho 
privilege of going where he wishes to go, of living where he wishes to live, 
and of working out his destiny in this world, and for the world to come, ac- 
cording to the dictates of his own reason and conscience. This Society pro- 
posed to offer to the negro this boon, which we all demanded for ourselves- 
Our republican principles and our Christian religion thus united in present- 
ing an impregnable argument in favor of the philosophy and the philanthropy 
of the cause advocated by the American Colonization Society. 

The Rev. Dr. Ridgawat made the closing address. He stated that at one 
time he had been fully imbued with the spirit and objects of the Colonization 
Society, for it afforded to him the only solution of the great question of 
American slavery. At school he had imbibed anti-slavery opinions, and as 
his early ministry was in a slave State, he was glad to preach with fervor 
and force the duty of African Colonization. The question of the status of 
the colored race in America had not yet been fully solved. A mighty po* 
litical reaction, and a consequent change in the policy of the Government, 
might bring great disaster to the colored people in the South, and because of 
a renewal of some form of oppression, lead them to demand a return to their 
native land. In view of this possibility we see the utility of keeping alive 
this organization, that it may extend a helping hand in time of need. The 
speaker did not believe, however, that the movement of the colored race would 
be backwards. He believed that the day of oppression had passed. He hoped 
to see a spontaneous movement from the fulness of the hearts of the colored 
people* which shall lead them to seek a return to the land of their race for 
the sake of bearing with them the blessings of a Christian civilization. 

E. T. D. 



BAILROADS IK LIBERIA. 

Nothing in the future appears more certain, than that there will be rail- 
roads in Liberia. It is time to be thinking about them, and President Roye 
has not been premature in calling attention to the subject here and in Eng- 
land. That country and its adjacent interior, when only moderately devel- 
oped, will furnish an amount of exports and demand an amount of imports 
which no other mode of transportation can suitably accommodate. And the 
geographical features of the country are favorable to their construction. 
According to Anderson's observations, Musardu, about one hundred and 
ninety miles inland from Monrovia on a straight line, is only two thousand 
two hundred and fifty-seven feet above tide-water — less than twelve feet 
to the mile on an average. By the longer route actually traveled, the 
average ascent is less than ten feet in a mile; and in no case do his 
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observations show an ascent from one station to the next of twenty feet 
in a mile. There are doubtless sharper ascents for short distances; bat 
these may be easily avoided or overcome, and making all reasonable allow- 
ance for these, it is evident that the route must be an easy one. And it is 
not improbable that still easier routes may be found. It would be a singu- 
lar instance of good fortune if the first explorer should happen upon the 
most desirable route. What information we have, strongly indicates that 
the route would be equally favorable over the water-shed into the great 
valley of the Niger, or to the gold fields southeast from Musardu. Generally, 
on the whole route, timber is plenty and labor is cheap. 

On this route therefore, unless a better is found, a railroad will sooner or 
later be made. At first it may reach only to Boporo, ninety miles, with an 
average ascent of only six feet and three inches to the mile. 

Bnt several things must be done previously. One is, to find or make some 
desirable inland termination; some mart to which goods can be sent from 
the sea-board, and from which they can be sold and distributed for consump- 
tion, and at which the produce of the interior may be collected for transpor- 
tation to the sea-board. No railroad in the world, it is said, can be supported 
by its "way" business — by the business which it can collect on the way, from 
the country through which it runs. In order to pay expenses, a road must 
connect important marts, so that its cars may be able to start from each end 
of its route respectably loaded. At present we have no knowledge of any 
such mart for an eastern termination of the road. Probably none can be 
found. The markets in the larger towns contain only such goods, in kind 
and quantity, as the sellers think will be wanted for local consumption. At 
present it is not probable that any market in that region has surplus goods, 
suitable for exportation, enough to load one freight train a week. 

But can such a mart be made? Probably it can; not at once, but in a 
moderate time. Let it be understood throughout that region, that at Boporo 
or Musardu, or wherever the best place may be, foreign .goods may always 
be had at reasonable prices, and that the productions of the country needed 
for consumption on the coast, or suitable for exportation, will always be 
received in payment at fair prices, and native producers and traders will be 
attracted to that point ; and, as the knowledge of such a mart spreads among 
the natives, the trade of a large region may be concentrated there. With 
the desire for foreign goods and the facilities for procuring them, industry 
will be stimulated and production will increase. And when the business has 
become so large and is so rapidly increasing, that the additional stimulus 
of a railroad will probably make it large enough to support the road, a road 
will be made. How much time this would require, cannot be foreseen. It 
depends on the rapidity with which the native habits of production and trade 
can be changed. 

But now comes the really difficult question: How shall the foreign goods 
be placed at the inland mart and the African productions brought to Monro- 
via without a railroad? It must be done at some disadvantage, certainly, 
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bat must be done as it can. As far as Boporo, and perhaps farther, a small 
ezperimeDtal begiDoiDg may be made by the present mode of transportation, 
on the shoulders of men. Bat as the business increases, beasts of burden — 
horses, asses, bullocks — must be introduced. They can be procured and 
trained to the, service. Anderson saw goods brought to Musardn on the 
backs of asses, and it is said that Mandingo travelers bring goods even to 
Vousua, fifteen miles from Monrovia, on bullocks and horses, so that this change 
is already in progress. If the animals which bring down goods from the inte- 
rior are not all wanted for the return freight, they can be sold in the settlements, 
bullocks especially. Beef will always be in demand there, and the hides, if 
the Liberians do not choose to tan them and make their own shoes, will 
always be in demand for exportation, if there are only enough of them to be 
worth buying. 

Regular caravans of beasts of burden would lead to the careful selection of 
the best routes, and to some improvement of the roads; and, if they should 
prove insufficient before the business is large enough to demand a railroad, 
wagon roads would take their place. And these lead very directly to wooden 
railroads with cars drawn by horses, of which many are in profitable use in 
the United States and Canada. Iron rails with steam would follow as soon 
as business would justifiy them. 

Perhaps, however, a better route may be found through the Barline coun- 
try. Palaka may be a better first terminus than Boporo. There, perhaps, 
palm-oil and cam- wood enough may be concentrated in a short time to de- 
mand iron rails and steam for transportation. The distance to Musardu, if 
nearly a straight line can be followed, would be much less than by way of 
Boporo, and the expense of bridging the St. Paul's would be saved. 

But whatever route may be taken, the eastern terminus of the road, when 
completed, must be on the grea^ river Niger, or some of its navigable branches^ 
where the commerce of the upper part of that immense and fertile valley may 
be concentrated. Two hundred years ago there was commerce between that 
region and Europe through what is now Liberia. It was carried on by half- 
blood descendants of the Portuguese who had once occupied the coast. They 
professed to trade on that river as far as Benin, that is, through its whole 
course. Probably the ravages of the slave trade for the next hundred and 
fifty years made the continuance of this commerce impracticable; but it can 
be, and doubtless will be, revived, and will demand a railroad. 

Nor is this such an extravagant enterprise as some may think. According 
to the statements made by Lusannu to Professor Blyden, Tenkereh, his native 
town, is not more than sixty miles east from Musardu, and its trade goes 
eastward to the "big water," the Niger, and traders from Timbuctu visit it, 
doubtless coming and returning mostly by water. Tenkereh is evidently 
east of the water-shed, and in the valley of the Niger, and there is no reason 
to suppose that the country between that place and Musardu is at all difficult 
to pass. 

The water-shed between the Atlantic and the valley of the Niger, therefore^ 
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cannot be much more than two hundred miles in a direct line from Monrovia; 
certainly not more than two hundred and fifty. George L. Seymour 
evidently reached it, and slightly passed it, on his last exploration, at 
the point, probably southward from Musardu, where the hostility of the 
natives compelled him to return. The country which he there describes 
has all the physical characteristics of a water-shed, and he saw a stream flow- 
ing eastward, doubtless into the Niger or some of its branches. When a ter- 
minus is reached on some of the beatable waters of that river, it will connect 
Liberia with a commerce already existing, and extending, nearly, a thousand 
miles to Timbuctu, the commerce of which extends, by water and caravans, 
more than a thousand miles in various directions beyond. This magnificent 
field for commercial enterprise must, not many years hence, be reached 
by railroad, and best, probably, by its old and most natural outlet, through 
Liberia. J. T. 

From the Spirit of Missions.' 
SESTJLTS OF MISSIONS IK WEST AFRICA. 

We give the following facts in refutation of the statements of 
those who are unfriendly to missions in Africa, and with the 
hope of removing the doubts of others, while praying — Thy 
kingdom come; Thy will be done in earth as it is in heaven — 
have misgivings as to their duty in sustaining them. 

Sierra Leone Mission. — The mission of the Church of 
England to Sierra Leone was conceived in the year 1800; but 
the procuring of missionaries being difficult, it was not fully 
inaugurated till 1804. Europeans in the latter year entered 
the field, and have continued their labors to the present, aided, 
in due time, by native converts trained in their schools. We 
need not mention here their trials and losses, which were many 
and great, beyond those which any subsequent mission has 
been called to endure. Numerous and disheartening as they 
were, the work was nobly sustained, crowned with rich bless- 
ings from the Lord. The gracious fruits promised to faith and 
labors of love, are now being gathered amid the rejoicings of 
the reapers. So palpable and solid had been the success of 
this mission, that, in 1862, the Society at home felt justified 
in organizing a native Pastorate, on the condition of self-sup- 
port. 

The Church Missionary Society thus, in the fifty-eighth year 
from the inception of this mission, transferred its stations 
and churches (except' two in Freetown, the capital, and 
two in the country) to the Bishop and native pastorate, 
on whom devolved tnenceforward all care and responsibility. 
The chief edudational institutions were retained under the fos- 
tering care of the Parent Society. 

The result of this transfer, during the lapse of eight years, 
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has surpassed the most sanguine expectations of all at home. 
The report of the Parent Society for 1863 says: 

'^Nine native ministers, hitherto directed and supported in 
their labors by the Church Missionary Society, on the 1st of 
November of last year, were declared to be pastors of nine 
parishes of the Native Church of Sierra Leone, to be henceforth 
supported by the funds of the Native Church, and to be under 
the direct superintendence of the Bishop of the diocese and 
the Church council. The native pastors have accepted their • 
new position in a spirit of manly independence, united with a 
filial and affectionate recognition of their -past obligations to 
the Society." 

The formal acceptance of the native pastorate was couched 
in very appropriate terms, and closes thus: 

"The separation, we hope, is merely outward; inwardly we 
shall still be united in the indissoluble bonds of the gospel; on 
our part by respect, affection, and gratitude; on your part, we 
trust, by prayerful sympathy, counsel, and guidance. May 
the congregations now under our pastoral care, not take any 
hurt or hindrance by our negligence; but continue to grow in 
grace and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Josub 
Christ. It is with feelings of thankfulness that we record the 
willingness of our people to come forward for the support of 
the native ministry. About $3,000 are being raised among 
them for this purpose." 

In the Abstract of the Keport for 1869, the seventieth year 
of the Society, and sixty-sixth of the mission, it is thus stated: 

"The retrospect in West Africa becomes increasingly every 
year the history of a Church rather than the account of a mis- 
sion. Churches occupied by native pastors are now the pro- 
minent objects in the scene; and, as if to mark especially this 
period of transition, a Memorial Church, intended to commem- 
orate the Episcopate of Bishop Bowen, was consecrated at the 
close of the year. This church has cost $7,000, and stands 
within the native pastorate of Wellington." 

The spirit and liberality of this Native African Church com- 
pares nobly with Churches in enlightened lands, and is held up 
to others older by scores of years as worthy of imitation. During 
1869, seven years after the date of the independence, their con- 
tributions to the Church Missionary Association for African 
work amounted to $2,320. In the Shebro District, beyond the 
Colonial limits, they were for the same object $276, an increase 
beyond the preceding year of one hundred and twenty dollars, 

A highly encouraging feature in this Native Church is the 
interest felt in the benighted condition of others. True to 
their own training, they are doing and giving for the regener- 
ation of Africa. To facilitate the work in "regions beyond," 
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and save missionaries 'the known difficulties and exposure of 
traveling in open boats, a steam yacht has been procured, at a 
cost of $3,000 — $2,400 of which were raised in ISierra Leone^ 
the remainder ($600) in England. 

The following facts recently given invest the subject, in this 
connection, with increased interest : 

"Through the influence of Sir Arthur Kennedy, Grovernop 
of Sierra Leone, Wm. Grant, one of the most intelligent natives j 
has been appointed to a seat in the Legislative Council. An- 
other native has been appointed Colonial Surgeon for the Gam- 
bia settlement, and a native minister to the post of chaplain 
for the same settlement. " 

Such is the progress of this colony of native blacks in edu- 
cation and development of character, that the day is not dis- 
tant when they will be qualified to assume also the direction 
of the Government of the Colonial possessions. 

From the Seventy-first Keport (1870) of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, we extract the following items : 

" Sierra Leone is not now so much a missionary station as 
the headquarters of African Missionary Extension, The Native 
Church seems firmly established. The voluntary contribu- 
tions of Native Christians towards its support are steadily 
increasing; having risen from $2,925 in 1862 to $3,990 in 
1868. Connected with the Pastorate, there are now ten prin- 
cipal stations and eighteen out-stations. Each station has a 
substantial stone church, with a congregation varying from 
200 to 700 persons. In the out-stations, the services are con- 
ducted by native catechists and schoolmasters. The self-sup- 
porting grammar school, with its 100 pupils and zealous Afri- 
can principal, continues to prosper. The Fourah Bay College 
still sends out promising recruits for evangelistic and pastoral 
work. The Female Institution, which furnishes education for 
the higher classes, is still efficiently maintained. Branching 
out from Sierra Leone, missionary effort has been pusliec^ north- 
ward, eastward, and southward. It is an interesting fact, that 
these fields of missionary labor are watched over with parental 
solicitude by the Native Church, and are largely supplied by 
them with men and means. '' 

YoRUBA Mission. — This interesting mission is on the Slave 
Coast, and is an off-shoot of the Sierra Leone mission. Its first 
station, Badagry, was opened in 1843 with a corps of missiona- 
ries, European and nativp. It now has stations at Badagry and 
Lagos on the coast, Abeokuta and Ibadan in the interior, with 
several out-stations extending into "regions beyond. " Stations 
7; native clergymen, 5; native lay teachers, 30; native commu- 
nicants, 993; native Christians, (baptized,) 1,917; schools, 8; 
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scholars, 990; Training College for native ministers and teach- 
ers, 1; Grammar School, 1; Female Institution for educating 
the upper classes, 1. 10 European agents, (9 ordained, 1 lay.) 

Niger Mission. — This Mission was opened in 1857, and is 
the fruit of the Sierra Leone and Yoruba missions conjointly. 
It is conducted wholly by native agents, with a native Bishop, 
Samuel Ajai Crowther. Bishop Crowther, while at the age of 
fourteen, was sold as a slave by his own countrymen to the 
Portuguese at Badagry. He was recaptured by a British cruiser, 
and landed at Sierra Leone, in 1824. Here, placed in a school 
of the mission of the Church Missionary Society, he was edu- 
cated, and became a useful teacher and missionary. Ho was 
one of the original band sent to Yoruba, his native country. 
He was ordered thence to the mission on the^banks of the Ni- 
ger, which he founded with only native helpers, 1857. He was 
consecrated Bishop in June, 1864. Statistics, 1870: 1 Bishop; 
5 ordained native missionaries; 11 lay teachers; 95 native 
communicants; 277 Christians, (baptized;) schools, 5; scholars, 
133. 

The Niger Mission has been prosecuted lind^r many reverses, 
established as it is among a people wholly heathen, beyond all 
local influence of Christianity and civilization. It has been 
sustained, however, in faith, and been greatly blessed, as the 
statistics show. 



ENGLISH BAPTIST MISSIOK TO EQUATORIAL AFRICA. 

If our readers will take their map of Africa, they will find, 
near the equator, lying in the bosom of the. Bight of Benin, 
the island of Fernando Po. Yery nearly opposite the island 
is the Cameroons Kiver, which gives access to the interior of 
the continent. After passing the mangrove swamps which 
line the mouth of the river, its banks are found to be thinly 
inhabited by tribes of negroes, for the most part living in 
the lowest depths of barbarism, ignorance, and degradation. 
During the time when the slave trade was rife, the population 
was greatly diminished, and entire districts of the country 
were devastated, the towns and villages demolished, to sup])ly 
the accursed traffic. With 'the abolition of the trade, the tribes 
are again increasing in numbers, and villages are being planted 
on the desolated spots. 

About twenty miles from the mouth of the river we come to 
the mission settlements. The first, on the right-hand side, as 
we ascend the river, is Bell Town, where the Kev. Q. W. Thom- 
son labors. His house, an iron one, stands on the high bank 
above the river, while the town extends some distance behind, 
the houses or cottages being embosomed in gardens of plantain- 
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trees, and sometimes overshadowed by the noble mango-tree, 
which the missionaries have introduced. Half a mile further 
up, on the same side of the river, we come to the mission-house, 
in which Mr. Saker carries on his useful and efficient labors. 
This also stands on the high bank above the river. It is built 
of red bricks, which Mr. Saker taught the natives to make, 
and by whom it was erected under Mr. Saker's superintendence. 
King A'Kwa's Town is larger than Bell Town, and has been 
the seat of the mission from the first. It is, like that, hidden 
by the plantain-trees, which are thickly cultivated. Numerous 
palm-trees, a few cocoa-nut trees, and here and there a mango- 
tree, make up the chief vegetation of the place. Every house, 
with the houses of the numerous wives of the people, forms a 
street by itself, and you pass from one to the other by narrow 
paths through the groves of plantain. 

A mile beyond King A'Kwa's Town is Dido Town, under 
the charge of the Kev. Kobert Smith, and beyond this again is 
John A'Kwa's Town. If we now cross the river, which is 
about a mile broad here, we come to Preso BelFs Town, where 
our colored brother, the Kev. J. J. Fuller, labors. He has only 
recently occupied this station as a residence ; but, like all the 
rest, the humble cottage in which he lives is situated on the 
high bank of the river. In every case this situation has been 
chosen in order to be open to the sea breeze, which comes up 
the river about the middle of every day, and tempers the heat 
of the climate. 

If now we wish to visit the only other sta^tion, named Victo- 
ria, in Amboises Bay, we must return to the mouth of the river. 
Thence we can go either all the way by sea, across the Bimbia 
Shoals, the mouth of Man of War's Bay, and so into Amboises 
Bay; or we can voyage through a number of creeks among the 
mangrove swamps, and so into the Bimbia Kiver, passing the 
late Mr. Merrick's old station at Bimbia Point, crossing Man of 
War's Bay, and entering the little cove where Victoria stands, 
between the island of Mandoleh, in Amboises Bay, and the 
mainland. Victoria stands on the sea-coast, at the foot of the 
Cameroons Mountains, a lofty volcanic pile of forest, rock, and 
lava, some thirteen thousand feet high. Of course it is sur- 
rounded by inferior mountains, separated by ravines and beau- 
tiful dells, crowded with tropical vegetation, which make this 
the most beautiful and healthy part of the West Coast of Af- 
rica for some three thousand miles. The little colony of about 
two hundred persons has cleared a space along the shore; but 
close behind is an almost impenetrable forest. Men roam 
through the forest, speaking a language diflferent from that 
spoken on the River Cameroons. They live by hunting and 
cultivating the plantain and yam. Every third day they come 
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down by hundreds and hold a market on the sea beach of Vic- 
toria, exchanging the produce they raise for dried fisb, caught 
by the fishermen who live on the islands of the bay. They 
also barter food for the various things brought to the market 
by the Bimbia people in their canoes. Some of the fishermen 
have lately left their islands and settled on the mainland, 
forming a village called Fish Town, about a mile from Victo- 
ria. The Kev.'E. Palmer visits them, but his time is chiefly 
devoted to the education and Christian instruction of the col- 
ony, where English is the language of the people. 

The houses in which the people live are raised some two or 
three feet from the ground, on mounds of earth, and consist 
of a species of split bamboo, neatly tied together, with the 
roof thatched with plaited palm leaves. No light is admitted 
except by the doorway. Light is scarcely needed, as the peo- 
ple seem for the most part to live out of doors, and to eat their 
meals on the ground, from bowls or leaves, and to spend many 
of their nights in amusement, or in the observance of their 
religious rites. — Baptist Missionary Herald. 



FEMALE EDTJCATIOir IK LIBERIA. ^ 

. Attention is being more and more directed to the importance 
of educating girls and women in Liberia. To be fit to mingle 
well in society, to take their places as the heads of families, to 
do their duty in the church, and, as much as may be proper 
and necessary, in public life, they must be trained and devel- 
oped. This subject appeals very strongly to the friends of 
Africa, and whatever will help to do this is an unspeakable 
beneficence. 

The following communication, which we find in the Christian 
Becorder, the organ of the African Methodist E. Church, pos- 
sesses interest : 

LETTER FROM REV. ALEXANDER CRUMMELL. 

Eev. and Dear Sir: How thankful am I that there are 
some few men of the African race who think about the needs 
of this benighted continent! I am glad that you are one of the 
foremost of them. How can you do otherwise, as a Christian 
man and minister? for the Christian principle, planted in a 
man's soul, fills him with pitifuiness and sympathy, and humane 
and brotherly regards. It is the lack of this Christian senti- 
ment which makes the colored man of 1870 so different, with 
regard to this question of Africa, from the colored man of 1840. 
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• 

Then, you were largely under the influence of Christian min- 
isters and Christian churches and Christian sentiment. Have 
there not been the sad inroads of a withering rationalism 
among colored men and communities of late years? And if 
so, how can your leaders keep up a warm and glowing love 
for souls, a zealous evangelizing spirit for Africa? 

Will you all do anything for Missions? Let it be thorough 
work, on a broad basis, and with the largest intents. Espe- 
cially mingle with such a movement, and that very largely, 
female agency. You can do no large great work for God in 
Africa unless you make /emaZe influence a prominent influence. 
Woman keeps Africa low and degraded; and hence only wo- 
man, under God, can raise Africa up. Native African girls, 
first of all, must be educated and evangelized; and so will break 
off polygamy. You may educate a thousand boys ; but if wo- 
man is not enlightened, your mission will prove a failure. 
Men, ministers, mws^ lead in missions; but I should say, send 
two female missionaries to one man. Let the women teach the 
native schools, visit native women, and force respect for wo- 
man upon these native chiefs and kings; -and train the boys 
to respect womanhood; and then, by and by, having learned 
respect for female teachers, they will respect their sisters, moth- 
ers, and lastly their wives; and thus home and society will 
gradually shed the scales of their deadly, polygamous, leprous 
life. 

It is difficult, in my remote position, to form just conclusions; 
but I apprehend that, amid many discouragements, you are 
cherishing high aspirations and putting forth noble efforts. 
You have my best wishes and my earnest prayers for the 
largest success. I am, dear sir, very truly, your brother and 
servant. Alex. Crummbll. 

Monrovia, Liberia, April 30, 1870. 



From the Liberia Register. 
THE KEOBOES IN THE UNITED STATES. 

From Sarpefs Weekly for September 3, we copy the follow- 
ing: " The steamship Palmyra, from Liverpool, via Queenstown, 
brought to this port, among other passengers, President Roye, 
of the Liberian Republic, in Africa, and his private secretary. 
They applied for admission at several well-known hotels, but 
were not permitted to enter on account of their color." 

Without stopping to make any comment on the barbarism 
of a custom which ignores a man on account of the adventitious 
circumstance of color, or the indecency on the part of any hotel 

Proprietor in the United States in refusing hospitality to the 
ead of a nation with which his country is in treaty relation, 
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and with which it maintains a reciprocal interchange of diplo- 
matic representation, we proceed to deduce certain lessons from 
the incident as to the present and probable future of the de- 
scendants of Africa in the United States. 

We have heard a great deal lately about the blessings which 
the Fifteenth Amendment has brought to tbe ^egro in the 
United States. But from our stand point we have always re- 
garded these privileges of equality with the whites as purely 
artificial, illogical, and illusory. Artificial, because they must 
soon be efi^aced by the decreasing numerical proportion of the 
blacks to the whites; illogical, because they were not the regu- 
lar and normal result of the antecedents of the Negroes, but 
came upon them by a sudden transition ; and illusory, because 
they seem to imply advantages which, when grasped by the 
Negro, turn out like the " apples of Sodom. " 

The franchise given to men with a separate social destiny as 
permanent and fixed as their complexion and hair, is an ab- 
surdity. Some sanguine theorists supposed at first that the 
conferring of the franchise would involve, sooner or later, the 
removal of all social and political distinctions; but experience 
is rapidly convincing them that distinctions founded on race 
are not to be efiaced by legal enactments. " Public sentiment " 
is " more powerful than law. " And this race antagonism is 
not confined to the lower classes of Irishmen, as is sometimes 
stated, though it may occasionally find its most offensive man- 
ifestations among them. It pervades all classes. Superior cul- 
ture enables many who sympathize with it to conceal their 
sympathies; but it is there; and at times finds utterance in , 
higher quarters than Tammany Rail and the Hfew York Herald. 

After all the acts and labor of reconstruction, the greatest 
problem of all is left unsolved — the social problem — and the 
barriers in the way of its satisfactory solution are insuperable. 
It cannot be solved by political wisdom, by official knowledge, 
by energetic dogmatism, or even by cultivated philanthropy. 
He only can solve it who appointed to men " the bounds of their 
habitation ;" and the solution will be contemporary with those 
events which shall so modify the operation of natural causes 
that the "wolf shall lie down with the lamb." In the mean- 
while things will be as they are. It is utterly impossible for 
the position of the Negro to be equal with that of the white 
man in the United States. If two men will ride on one horse, 
one must ride behind, and the na^ore favored of the two will 
have the front seat. 

It is, perhaps, difficult for our brethren in the United States 
to see this as we on this side of the Atlantic see it. But the 
careful thinkers among them must admit that the prospect be- 
fore them is not a promising one. Their friends among the 
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white people — from the President down — are calling out for 
enlarged education for them. But the education they are re- 
ceiving — with the social ostracism upon them — is precisely of 
that kind which sharpens the curiosity, expands the intelli- 
gence, and intensifies vain cravings without affording the means 
of their gratification. The effect of such an education, how- 
ever, will be to make emigrants for Liberia, and multiply intel- 
ligent and enterprising residents for our vast interior. As the 
!Negro rises by education and culture to the thresh holrf of a 
higher life, he will feel the pressure of influences which he now 
regards natural and normal. The avenues he now traverses 
with ease will become too narrow for him. He will thoroughly 
awake to his condition, and will find himself to have been in the 
state of Lancelot when he had his dreamy sight of the Beat- 
ific Cup — 

" Slumbering, he saw the vision high 
He might not view with waking eye. " 

And the love of a higher, wider, and purer liberty will bring 
him hither. 



From the Liberia Register. 
LIBEBIAN INTELLIGEirCE. 

MusARDU. — Information has reached us that the difficulties 
between the cities of Madina and Musardu have been settled, 
and that the markets at Musardu and Moharamadu being now 
opened an active trade is going on, pouring in from the north 
and east. Our vast interior, with its varied and unlimited 
resources, presents a wide and extensive field for the restless 
energy of our enterprising politicians, who are cogitating 
schemes for the pecuniary relief and political aggrandizement 
of the country. Eastward Ho! 

Mrs. Charlotte Evans died in this city (Monrovia) on 
Sunday evening, September, 4. On the following day her 
funeral took place from Trinity Episcopal church, of which she 
was a member. Her funeral was, without exception, the largest 
assembly that ever came together in Liberia to pay their last 
respects to a female. Numbers from the river settlements came 
to^ningle their sorrows with those of her relatives. Mrs. Evans 
was a native of the city of Charleston, South Carolina, and emi- 
grated to this coun trj^ about forty years ago. She was the original 
founder of female temperance organizations in Liberia, and her 
life has been one of incessant activity for the improvement and 
elevation of her sex. Her place will long be vacant. But she 
has loft an example of industry, energy, enterprise, and pre- 
servance, of which the memory will long be cherished in this 
community, while the recollection of her happy death will in- 
2 
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crease the faith and brighten the hopes of her many friends 
and aecquaintances*. 

Educational. — We learn that the Baptists have in contem- 
plation the establishment of a Training Institute for preachers 
and teachers in the settlement of Virginia, St. Paul's river, to 
be under the supervision of Eev. J. T. Richardson. 

Hon. John H. Chavers died at his residence, in this city, 
(Monrovia,) on Thursday, the 27th October, after a brief illness, 
m th^ fifty-third year of his age. Mr. Chavers emigrated 
to this country, with his father from Newport, Ehode Island, 
in the brig Vine, which sailed from Boston, January 4th, 
1826, and arrived here February 7th. The education of Mr. 
Chavers, altogether acquired in Liberia, fitted hira for a 
sphere of uselulness in which he was constantly kept before 
the public. He served as Secretary of the Treasury under 
three Administrations, and, when he died, was acting with 
the fourth, as Treasurer of the Kepublic and private secretary 
to the President. He was also occupying the position, of 
Deacon in the Providence Baptist church, and Financial Agent 
of the American Baptist Missionary IJnion. His life was 
greatly active and eminently useful. The Pastor of the Bap- 
tist church, Eev. J. T. Eichardson, his colleague in the mis- 
sion work, paid an eloquent and appropriate tribute to his 
irfemory at the funeral services, which took place on the 28th 
ult. Mr. Chavers was a distinguished member of the Masonic 
Fraternity, and was buried with Masonic honors. 

Arthington. — We learn that the new settlement of Arthing- 
ton, near Millsburg, gives every indication of growth and per- 
manence. The settlers are industrious and energetic cultivators 
of the soil. Mr. Hoggard reports the natives in the vicinity as 
exceedingly anxious for schools and teachers. 

Official. — The acting President has been pleased to ap- 
point Hon. James B. Yates, Treasurer, vice Hon. John H. Cha- 
vers, deceased. 

GEOGRAPHICAL TREATISE BY A NATIVE AFRICAK. 

To Editor of African Eepository. 

Dear Sir: I take the liberty of mailing you to-day, for pub- 
lication, a West-African printed pamphlet on "Geological Con- 
stitution of Ahanta," by Dr. Horton. It is a valuable treatise 
by a native African who escaped a life of slavery in the West 
Indies or South America to become one of her Majesty's 
army surgeons at Sierra Leone, and t;n the Gold Coast. He, 
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as I saw him in 1864, was a smart-looking little negro, appar- 
ently about twenty-^ ve years of age, very highly thought 
of by his friends and many intelligent persons. He married 
the daughter of a Mr. Pratt, of Freetown, a recaptive, and 
who, previous to his death, which occurred about five years 
ago, attained the position of a wealthy merchant at Free- 
town. In his day there were two Pratts in the place, familarly 
known as Ebo Pratt and Arko Pratt. Both were reeaptives, 
and both became respectable as merchants, and members, I 
believe, of the Methodist Church, Both bore on their faces 
the tattoe marks peculiar to the tribes to which they origi- 
nally belonged. ***** 

But I do not intend giving you the history of the Pratt fam- 
ilies; though; to say the truth, there is much that is very inter- 
esting in tracing the lives of those so changed from a state of 
actual barbarism to one so nearly civilized. I really respect 
some of the "old families" of Sierra Leone. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant. 

*i* 1* 1* ^ 

Baltimore, December 20, 1870. 

GEOGRAPHICAL CONSTITUTION OF AHANTA, GOLD COAST.* 

Prior to the Adamic epoch, when by Divine fiat this world 
was reconstituted and adapted for the existence of man and 
recent creation, important geological upheavals took place, 
which led to the submergence of a large tract of land on the 
seacoast of Ahanta and Axim. It is difficult, and I almost say 
impossible, for me to attempt to date the preadamic period 
when these changes took place, since there are no sufficient 
data for doing so in its lithological accumulations. 

It is a well-known fact that the cosmical condition of the 

flobe is continually undergoing changes; reefs are being formed 
y the ince8S(int working of the Medrepore corals; the sea re- 
cedes from certain parts and accumulates in others; islands 
formed in the midst of the sea, and compact Breccia and shell 
beds formed by cockle, muscle,, oyster, and other gregareous 
molluscs, are being accumulated under our eyes in different parts 
of the sea, leading to the formation of stratified rocks of great 
beauty. 

* Geological Constitation of Ahanta, Gold Coast, by Aflricanus Horton, M. D., 
Edin : Staff Assistaiii Burgeon of Her Mi^esty's Forces on the Gold Coast, Mem- 
ber of the Hoyal College ofsurgeons, Foreign Fellow of the Bola&lcai Society of 
Bdi^borgh, Associate of King's College, London, Ac, dc, dto. 
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It will be necessary for me to give a short account of the 
geographical relation of Ahanta before we can fully discuss on 
the geological disturbances which took 'place prior to the hu- 
man epoch. Ahanta is bounded on the north and northeast by 
Wassaw and Imphahaw ; on the east by Fantee j south and 
southeast by the Atlantic, and on the west by Axim. The 
capital and once royal residence is Boushua, which is now con- 
verted by the Diitch government, through the treachery of the 
late king, into a chiefdom. It belongs to both the English and 
Dutch governments, being primarily conquered by the Dutch, 
who now hold in possession the greatest portion of it. It ex- 
tends from Aboadi, between Cheraa and Secundee, to Poquasi 
river, known to navigators as Princes river. The principal 
English town is Dix Cove, and is the most important in Ahanta 
in a commercial point of view; the principal Dutch towns are 
Secundee, Boutry, and Adjuah, which last is the most important 
palm-oil town in all Ahanta. 

There are thre.e large rivers in Ahanta, viz: Boutry, Bou- 
shua, and Aquidah rivers. 

Passing through Chema, as one approaches the Ahanta coast, 
several objects of scenographical importance arrest his atten- 
tion : a land jutting far into the sea ; a seacoast covered with 
blocks of huge basaltic rocks; breakers extending to a consid- 
erable distance into the sea, forming, as in Secundee, natural 
break-w^ter ; here and there hillocks of no mean size and so 
abrupt as to give sufficient evidence of the manner of their 
origin ; and a country well watered by beautiful streams and 
rivulets ; these are but few of the naturafobjects that first greet 
the eyes of the traveler. The breakers are principally pro- 
duced by rocks under the sea, encrusted with several varieties 
of Medrepore corals stretching in the form of capes a great dis- 
tance into the sea. In some places out-crops of these rocks, in 
very low tide, are to be traced about one and a half miles from 
land. The most extensive breakers rise in Cape Three Points, 
which extend almost two and a half miles; the next rise at 
Adjuah, the third at Achowa Point, and the fourth at Mumford. 

The principal varieties of rocks found in Ahanta are decid- 
edly of igneous origin, being chiefly made up of Trappean and 
Metamorphic rocks of the hypozoic period; interspersed amongst 
these are rocks of the Silurian and Devonian systems. 

The trappean rocks occur in connection with the stratified 
formation in disruptive masses; they are principally compact, 
hard basalt, augitic in composition, and impregnated with a 
small quantity of iron; amongst them are also a good number 
of rocks which are felspatic in character, viz : the diorites. 
These, from their composition, viz., of augite and felspar, pre- 
sent a brighter appearance than the black basalt. 
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The Metamorphic rocks, which have undergone a very strik- 
ing metamorphosis in the original sedimentary character of 
their strata, are chiefly Quartzose rocks and gneiss. The latter 
is very common in Ahanta and Fantee. I have many a time 
seen out-crops of them in different parts, but it is almost im- 

fossiblo to tell their proper declination, from the fact that those 
have seen had their edges broken by the natives. They are 
tough, hard and crystalline, and mineralogically composed of 
quartz, mica, felspar and hornblende, having curved and flex- 
tured lines of stratification. The Quartzose rocks are granular, 
and present a more determined stratification than the gneiss; 
they sometimes have bands of conglomerate structure and beds 
of mica flakes. The gneiss and quartzose rocks are hypothet- 
ically believed to be the product of the disintegration of gran- 
itic rocks. The Silurian and Devonian rocks are limestones of 
these sj'Stems, found as we travel more into the interior, but, as 
far as I know, not very common along the seaside. 

All along the Gold Coast, gold dust is found in the alluvial 
deposit of the post-tertiary system. The earth on which we 
walk, the dust which is attached to the sole of our shoes and 
accumulates in our rooms, and the black sand left on the beach 
after a heavy sea, contains not an inappreciable amount of gold. 
What, may be asked, could be the origin of this metalline com- 
pound? My views on the subject will be given in another 
place. Gold is also found in scattered grains, in the composi- 
tion of the quartzose rocks; sometimes a thick layer exists in 
the line of stratification, whilst in others they are in small 
lumps in the interstices. 

The principal hills extend from Boutry to Aquidah bush; 
some of them are of exquisite beauty, being covered with veg- 
etations of variegated colors; others are extremely conical, as 
the hill on which the fort at Boutry is built; others again are 
ver}'' abrupt, all leading to prove that their productions were 
from volcanic actions. 

At some period prior to the post-tertiary formation during 
the Cainozoic epoch, Ahanta extended more than three miles 
into the sea, i. e., the dry land extended that distance into parts 
now occupied by the sea; and by a severe volcanic action, a 
part of the land underwent a complete disruption; the rocks 
broken into innumerable blocks, various in sizes and placed 
irregularly one upon the other; some are broken 'up in. perfect 
mathematical form, others into small pebbles, and others again 
into huge blocks. These rocks consist principally of basalt, but 
a few quartz exist among them. 

But these convulsive, actions were not universally disruptive 
in all Ahanta; in some parts they produce more upheaval of the 
land, leading to the formation of conical and abrupt hills, 
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whilst depressions are observed in other parts. During these 
igneous disturbances it appears that Axim suffered some dis- 
ruptive convulsions, while Fantee enjoyed quiescence and re- 
pose. The gold found in the -Blluvium must have been pro- 
duced by the crushing up of the Quartzose rocks by igneous 
agency, and also by the changes produced in rocks of the 
Silurian and Devonian system by the same agency. 

Before taking leave of this subject, I shall briefly consider 
what is likely to be the origin of these pyrogeneous actions 
which are developed in earthquakes, volcanoes, and subterra- 
neous movements. On this point philosophers differ; some main- 
tain that it is by a chemical action, whilst others that it is me- 
chanical. 

The chemical hypothesis explains igneous action^ from mere 
chemical actions and reactions of the materials composing the 
globe — that within the globe exists the metallic basis of the 
alkalies and earths, such as potassium, sodium, &c., and water 
coming in contact with them, through fissures and chinks 
from the surface, produces decomposition with evolution of in- 
tense heat. Those who support this opinion maintain that this 
heat is sufficient to fuse rocks, convert water into steam, and. 
give rise to the escape of several gases, as carbonic acid and 
sulphuretted hydrogen. This hypothesis, however, does not 
embrace all known facts on the subject — it does not explain the 
igneous origin of the globe, nor its gradual cooling from a sup- 
posed molten fluidity. 

The mechanical hypothsis, and by far the more philosophical, 
pre-supposes that the interior of the globe is in a state of high 
incondescence, fronj. the fact that there is an increase of tem- 
perature as we descend into the crust. The solidified exterior 
varies in thickness and extensively caverness and fissured by 
unequal contraction from cooling and subsequent volcanic ac- 
tion. The consolidation of the crust is still going on, and its 
contraction is sufficient to force out molten substances from 
the interior through craters. Water coming in contact with 
the molten fluidity through fissures in the crust, leads to the 
production of steam and various gases, which exploding and 
endeavoring to make their way out, produce undulation of the 
rocky crust or earthquakes and convulsive movements; these 
occasionally escape, carrying with them many subterranean 
matter and molten rocks; sometimes is so powerful as to rend 
the earth and discharge lava, red-hot stones, ashes, dust, and 
steam, but following the law of hydrostatic pressure, the molten 
mass is generally propelled through existing crater and fis- 
sures. Kepitious produce volcanic cones ; and the center of vol- 
canic actions in course of time produces mountain groups and 
ranges. 
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From the Newport Mercury. 

coLoiriZATioir meeting at NEWFOBT, B. I. 
Sunday evening, Decen^ber 11, a meeting under the auspices 
of the Khode Island and American Colonization Societies occur- 
red at the Second Baptist Church. Eev. Dr. Thayer conducted 
the devotional services. Eev. C. H. Malcom, Secretary of the 
Khode Island- Colonization Society, read. extracts of its Consti- 
tution, the second article of which defines the work thus : "The 
object of this Society shall be to aid suitable persons of color 
in this country, who may desire it, to emigrate to Liberia, and to 
help them to become good and useful citizens of that Republic, 
so that it may be a great center of Christian civilization on 
the Continent of Africa. " Mr. Malcom also read the list of 
well-known names, the officers of the Rhode Island Society. 

Rev. D. C. Haynes, the District Secretary of the American 
Colonization Society, was then introduced, and spoke at length 
of the work of the Parent Society. He said it was to a great 
extent a Missionary Society for Africa; that large numbers of 
the Christian freedmen of the South were extremely anxious 
to go to Liberia, the Society being unable to send a tithe part 
of the applicants; that it is less anxious to send large numbers 
than the right kind : those sure to succeed themselves an(i to 
be useful to Africa. It is not the colored people North who 
wish' to go, though in each expedition some from the North 
are sent. If any colored man says I don't want to go to Af- 
rica, the reply was, wo don't want you to go, and could not be 
induced to send you, as it is only those who desire to go for 
the good of their fatherland that we are sending. Mr. Haynes 
also spoke of the success which has attended Liberia and the 
settlers, many of whom have become rich. 

Rev. L. D. Davis followed, and objected to the work, on the 
ground that the colored people were citizens of this country 
as much as we are, and should not be forced from the country. 

Mr. Haynes explained that he had shown that the Society 
only sent those who desired to go, and could not be induced to 
send others, and had not the means of sending a tithe of those 
who were self-moved, applying for a passage. 

Capt. Howland made a few remarks, recounting somewhat 
of his experience on the African coast, and indorsing the move- 
ment to help the African *'back" to their native land. 

The choir then sung Bishop Heber's missionary hymn, when 
the benediction was pronounced by Rev. S. Adlam. 

Amongst the subscriptions to the cause was Edward King, 
Esq,. $100. 
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BHODE ISLAND COLONIZATION 80CIETT. 

A meeting to confer as to the formation of an auxiliary branch 
of the American Colonization Society, assembled at 3 o'clock 
on Wednesday afternoon, November 23, in the vestry of the 
First Baptist Church, Providence, Ehode Island, when the Eight 
Eev. Thomas M. Clark, D. D., was chosen chairman. 

The Eev. D. C. Haynes, District Secretary of the American 
Colonization Society, explained that one reason the meeting 
had been called was, that it was thought desirable to consider 
the formation of a Ehode Island auxiliary of the American 
Colonization Society. Another object was to state to friends of 
the Society and everybody, that most marvellous success 'had 
attended the efforts made, since the emancipation of the col- 
ored race, both as regarded emigrants going to Liberia, and 
as regarded the result of their efforts there. Situated as he 
was, he was liable to exaggerate 3 but he could not see how there 
could be- any exaggeration in naming the marvellous success 
which had attended the Society's endeavors to evangelize Africa 
and civilize the colored people there. Notwithstanding the 
doubts expressed by some in the boldest manner, they could 
hardly realize the grand success which in these latter days was 
crowning the labors of the Society. 

Most of the emigrants were from the South, but some also 
from the North. If the Society had the means to announce the 
date of sailing six months or a year beforehand, tbfey (?ould 
go with a crowded ship every time. But the means of the So- 
ciety were such they could not say, in advance, to insure a large 
number every time. Their chief desire, however, was not so 
much to send large numbers as to send emigrants sure to be 
useful and sure to succeed, as sure as they could be in this 
world. Then, on the other hand, the most marvellous revivals 
of religion were taking place in Liberia, and large success was 
bound to attend the labors of these Christian freed men who 
were going to Africa. It seemed to the speaker that the pros- 
perity attending the efforts of the Society was only attributable 
to a marvellous interposition of Divine Providence. He wished, 
therefore, to suggest the formation of a Ehode Island Society, 
as a means of making known throughout the State the true 
aim and object of the Society. 

Rev. Dr. Caswell said, that in the winter of 1822, he believed, 
he attended a meeting at Washington, when Henry Clay spoke 
on the subject of Colonization. What was there said interested 
hims strongly, and on the basis of that, and facts subsequently 
ascertained, he had been induced to take a lively interest in 
the subject. The question of sending colored people to Africa, 
was not whether there was or was not room for them here, or 
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whether a distinction was being made between one portion of 
the people and another, nor was it a question of affording the 
means of emigrating to down-trodden people at home. It was 
the question of establishing a Christian community in Africa 
competent to exercise proper self-government,. and to wield 
a controlling influence over the surrounding *tribes. Some 
13,000 or 14,000 had been sent over altogether, and now the 
Republic of Liberia comprised a population of some 600,000, 
showing that the native tribes readily amalgamated and worked 
together with the settlers. The most friendly intercourse ex- 
isted, and frequent journeys were made into the interior by the 
missionaries of the Republic, who thereby became acquainted 
with the new tribes, some of which were quite advanced in 
cililization and arts, and desired to be educated, and asked for 
teachers and books. These facts indicated that this colony 
planted and Republic formed held large intercouse with the 

freat African continent, and. taking this view, he thought Li- 
eria called for their support, as a Christian community formed 
on the borders of a great continent, to carry the light of religion 
to tribes that knew nothing of Christ. 

Mr. Haynes read an extract from a communication by a 
learned Liberian professor, showing the wonderful progress of 
Liberia in commerce and civilized arts, and stated that a rail- 
road to the interior had already been projected. 

Rev. Dr. Caswell remarked on the intelligent character of 
the Liberians, judging from the State papers and the writings 
of their leading legal men, and looked on them as having begun 
on a very solid foundation, and that they would go on to 
develop. 

Rev. Dr. Blodgett said he had been a regular reader of the 
Society's organ since ho began to take an interest in these 
matters. After finishing his college course, he resided for 
seven years in the South, and had been a very strong advocate 
of the scheme of African Colonization, to the gratification of 
some and the annoyance of others. He believed it God's method 
and the only method clearly developed by which they could 
work well for Africa; not the only method, but experience led 
him to consider it God's method for carrying into Africa rays 
from regions of Christianity and civilization. 

Amos Perry, Esq,, and the Rev. Mr. Henshaw expressed their 
high approval of the aims of the Colonization Society. 

The following committee was formed to frame a Constitution 
and By-Laws for the proposed Auxiliary Society, and appoint 
a day for another meeting: Rev. Dr. Caswell, Rev. D. Uen- 
shaw, Amos Perry, Esq., Rev. Dr. Parker, and Bishop Clark. 

A second meeting was held in the Central Baptist Church, 
Povidence, on Sunday evening, November 27. TBe Rev. Dr, 
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Caswell, President of Brown University, presided, and the Rev. 
Dr. Blodgctt, Rev. Dr. Caswell, and Rev. D. C. Haynes made 
addresses. The meeting was entirely harmonious, and the large 
aadienee interested throughout. A Constitution was then 
adopted and officers appointed for the year, as follows: 

Constitution of the Rhode Island Colonization Societt. 

Article 1. This Society shall be called the Rhode Island 
Colonization Society. 

Art. II. The object of this Society shall be to aid suitable 
persons of color in this country, who may desire it, to emigrate 
to Liberia, and to help them to become good and useful citizens 
of that Republic, so that it may be a great centre of Christian 
civilization on the continent of Africa. 

Art. III. This Society shall be auxiliary to the American 
Colonization Society, established in Washington, D. C, in 1816, 
and shall co-operate with the Board of Directors and Executive 
Committee of the same, in carrying out its objects; and all 
monej's received into its treasury not otherwise appropriated 
by the donors, or by the Society itself, shall be remitted to the 
treasurer of the Parent Society. 

Art. lY. Any person residing in the State of Rhode Island, 
who shall express a desire to become a member of this Society, 
and a willingness and intention to aid in carrying out its ob- 
jects, may become a member by a vote of the Society, or of the 
Managers thereof. 

Art. Y. The officers of this Society shall be a President, three 
or more Yice Presidents, a Secretary, and Treasurer, who with 
six other persons shall constitute a Board of Managers, of whom 
five shall be a quorum for the transaction of business. These 
officers shall be elected at the annual meeting. The Board of 
Managers may make by-laws for their own government. The 
Treasurer shall hold all moneys and securities subject to the 
order of the Board of Managers. Vacancies occurring in any 
of these offices, during the year, may be filled by the Managers. 
All the officers shall hold their places until successors shall be 
duly appointed. 

Art. VI. There shall be an annual meeting of the Society on 
the third Tuesday in November in each year. Special meet- 
ings may bo called by the President, or by one of the Vice 
Presidents on application of the Board of Managers. The 
Board of Managers shall meet on the first Tuesday in Novem- 
ber, in each year, and at such other times as they may desig- 
nate. 
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Art. YII. This Constitution shall not be altered except at the 
annnal meeting of the Society, by a vote of a majority of the 
members present. 

Officers of the Ehode Island Colonization Society. 

President — Kev. Alexis Caswell, D. D. 

Vice Presidents, — Eowse Babcock, Esq., Westerly; Kev. Con- 
stantine Blodgett, D. D., Paw tucket; Edward King, Esq., New- 
port; Gilbert Congdon, Esq., Providence; Kev. Thomas Shep- 
ard, D. Di, Bristol. 

Managers. — Bishop Thomas M. Clark, Providence; Kev. 
Thatcher Thayer, D. D., Newport; Kev. V. A. Cooper, Provi- 
dence ; Kev. Dr. Caldwell, Providence; Amofe Perry, Esq., Prov- 
idence. 

Secretary. — ^Kev. Charles H. Mai com, Newport. 

Treasurer. — Benjamin White, Esq., Providence. 



NEW JEBSEY COLONIZATIOir SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting of this Society was held in the First 
Presbyterian Church of Princeton, on Wednesday, December 7. 
The Kev. Dr. Maclean, President of the Society, presided, and 
the meeting was 0[>ened with prayer by the Kev. Dr. Macdon- 
ald, pastor of the church. The Kev. Dr. Orcutt, one of the Sec- 
retaries of the American Colonization Society, made a brief 
statement respecting the operations of that Society, and of the 
funds collected in New Jersey thus far during the current year. 
He mentioned the pleasing fact that of the 196 emigrants now 
on their way to Liberia in the Society's ship Golconda, about 
one-third were communicants in evangelical churches. The 
meeting was then addressed by the Kev. Dr. Benjamin I. Haight, 
of New York, and the Kev. Dr. J. Townley Crane, of Newark, 
With marked ability and earnestness did both of these rever- 
end gentlemen set forth the reasons which make it our duty to 
do what we can to render Liberia a still gredter power for good 
to the numerous tribes of Western Africa. The missionary 
aspect of this enterprise was the one which chiefly interested 
the speakers, and which gained for their remarks the earnest 
attention of their audience, an audience composed largely of 
the intelligence and learning of the place. — Newark Daily Ad' 
vertiser. 



BEV. EBESTEZEB BUBGESS, D. D. 

The death of the Kev. Ebenezer Burgess, D. D., at Dedham, 
Massachusetts, December 6, 1870, aged eighty years, removes 
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from the ranks of the American Colonization Society one of its 
early servants and faithful friends. 

The first step in the work of the American Colonization So* 
ciety, which perfected its organization January 1, 1817, was to 
procure a location in West Africa to plant a colony. For this 
responsible service, the eminent Rev. Samuel John Mills 
promptly volunteered, and selected his friend, Ebenezer Bur- 
gess, as his companion. They were commissioned by the So" 
ciety November 5, 1817, sailed November 16, and arrived at 
Sierra Leone March 22, 1818, having visited London in tho 
prosecution of their mission. 

The commissioners lost no time in making an exploration of 
the West Coast of Africa for a distance of about one hundred 
and twenty miles; and obtaining the promise of suitable land 
for a settlement, they left Sierra Leone May 22, 1818, for Eng- 
land, on their return to the United States. Mr. Mills died soon 
after embarking, from the effects of pulmonary disease. His 
report and that of Dr. Burgess were duly presented, and were 
deemed so satisfactory, that the Society resolved to plant a 
colony. 

In February, 1820, the ship Elizabeth sailed from New York 
with the first emigrants, in number eighty-six, for Sherbro, a 
point near the present northwestern boundary of the Bepublic 
of Liberia — the locality selected by the explorers. 

The important service thus rendered the cause of African 
Colonization was not regretted by Dr. Burgess, but during all 
his subsequent years he expressed his growing interest in tho 
progress of Liberia, and his firm faith in the ultimate triumph 
of the Society. A- contribution of one thousand dollars to its 
treasury, in 1840, attests his love for the great work which led 
him many years before to visit Africa. 

Wt have not space to speak further of the "grand old man'* 
for fifty years the esteemed pastor of the Congregational 
Church at Dedham, Massachusetts, and so full of courtesy, 
charity, and affection for his friends; but shall hope to present 
a more extended notice hereafter. The memorial of the Rev. 
Ebenezer Burgess, D. D., in this country and Africa, will re- 
main to be read by a great cloud of witnesses on earth and in 
heaven. 
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BESIQNATIOir OF CONSUL-GENEBAL BALSTON. 

We learn that the resignation of Gerard Ealston, Esq., Con- 
sul-General of Liberia at London, was accepted by President 
Eoye on the 19th of October last, and that D. Chinery, Esq., 
has been appointed to the position thus rendered vacant. 

Mr. Ealston was one of the founders, and during his resi- 
dence in Philadelphia, a zealous officer and liberal contributor 
to the treasury of the Pennsylvania Colonization Society, and 
has ever been untiring in his efforts, in this country and in Eu- 
rope, to advance the best interests of the colored race. All the 
treaties made by Liberia with other Powers were, perhaps 
with but one or two exceptions, obtained by him. His services, 
always freely rendered, his frequent contibutions in money, 
and his long-continued, ardent desire for the success of African 
Colonization and the welfare of Liberia, entitle him to the 
highest rank among the friends of our great enterprise and of 
the African Eepublic. 



FIFTY-FOUBTH ANNIYEBSABY. 

The exercises attending the Fifty-Fourth Annual Meeting of 
the American Colonization Society will take place in Wash- 
ington city, on Tuesday evening, January 17, 1871. Timely 
publication will be made of the place of meeting, with the names 
of the eminent gentlemen who are expected to deliver addresses 
on the occasion. 

The Board of Directors of the American Colonization Soci- 
ety will meet on the same day, at 12 o'clock m., in the Society 
Building, 450 Pennsylvania avenue, Washington city. 



BISHOP JANES AND COLONIZATION. 

At the suggestion of several active friends of the cause, and in accordance 
wtih their own feelings, the members of the Committee to make arrangements 
for the approaching Anniversary of the American Colonization Society ex- 
tended an invitation to Bishop Janes to attend and deliver an address on the 
occasion. The following letter in reply is valuable, not only as an expres- 
sion of hearty interest in the work of the Society, but as evincing the distin- 
guiihed writer's appreciation of its present and increasing usefulness: 

*• New York, December 9, 1870. 
" Gentlemen: Your favor of the 6th instant, inviting me to speak at the 
Fifty-Fourth Anniversary of the American Colonization Society, is received. 
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I regret to be obliged to say that very imperative and urgent official duties 
required of me at the time of the meeting will prevent me from doing so. 

** I have felt a profound interest in the Society for forty years. I never ap- 
preciated its interests and objects more highly than I do now. It seems to 
me that the time of its greatest need and greatest usefulness has just dawned* 
The circumstances are now propitious on both continents. I trust there is 
enough of love to man and of love to God among the philanthropists and 
Christians of this nation to furnish your Society promptly with the means of 
enlarging your sphere of action, and of pushing forward your work with in- 
creasing force and effectiveness. Very respectfully, yours, 

" E. S. Janes. " 

8TTCCE8S OF RECENT EMIGRANTS. 

LETTEK FBOM H. W. DENNIS, ESQ 

Monrovia, November 7, 1870. 

My Deab Sib: I returned last night from a visit to Arthington. I found 
the settlers all well and doing well. They have a good supply of breadstuffs, 
such as rice, cassadas, potatoes, and eddoes, on hand and matured from their 
own raising, besides beans, peas, greens, and other garden vegetables. It is 
very gratifying to me and highly creditable to them that they have been so 
industrious and economical. I feel satisfied that they will continue to do well. 

I have engaged them to get out lumber for buildiug houses for those emi- 
grants who are expected here in December to settle at Arthington ; and as 
soon as I can get a straight route or line run by the surveyor from Millsburg 
to Arthington, I wsmt to get them to make a good wagon road between the 
two places, when I will be able to use our wagon and thereby make the ex- 
pense of transportation less. My impression is, that a straight road from 
Millsburg to Arthington will lessen the distance about one-third. And as 
there is an abundance of good timber about the settlement, the road with a 
wagon or carts upon it will be facilities to them to get it to market. 

Mr. Alonzo Hoggard is anxious to get a cotton-gin for Arthington. They 
have some cotton planted from seed brought with them. I inclose a rude 
sample of what they have raised. He tells me that large quantities of native 
cotton can be bought therein the seed, and he wishes to encourage the growth 
of it among the natives in the surrounding country. Can you not aid him 
with a gin for their settlement? 

Mr. Hoggard requests me to write you about a church building that Mr. 
Arthington or somebody promised to provide them with means for erecting. 
They have no church, and the settlement is in need of one. I shall spare no 
pains to do all I can, by advice and otherwise, to make Arthington a fine 
farming place. I regard it /is behind no part of Liberia for health; It has 
excellent water, and the soil is prolific. 

I have not visited Brewerville for some time, but I see persons from there 
nearly every week. The health of the settlers continues to be good. They 
also have considerable }>read8tufis and garden vegetables from their own 
raising. Yours, very truly, H. W. Dennis. 
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ITEH8 OF INTELLIOENCE. 

Liberia Baptist Mission. — Key. J. T. Richardson reports from Monroyia, 
July 3, the haptism of two converts. He preaches to large congregation s 
and reports the work at all the stations as "progressing finely." Bev. W. 
C. Barke, pastor of the Baptist church in Clay-Ashland, died September 18, 
a loss to the church and vicinity. 

Rev. James Thompson, Presiding Elder in the Tennessee Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and formcaally an active and popular 
pastor in Liberia, died at Memphis, November 4. Rev. J. Braden, in a 
note dated November 14th, says: " He was in feeble health during the session 
of our Conference, and by his manifold labors and exposures used up the little 
strength that be bad. He was a good man, a faithful worker, a gentleman, and 
a wise officer of the Church. A safe leader, his brethren had learned to look 
to him for counsel." 

Not Suepbisinq. — A correspondent of the African Times accuses Liberia of 
not interfering with native cruelties, and of not educating natives. If we 
are not mistaken, the writer is a native, educated by the Episcopal Mission, 
formerly employed a? teacher, and dismissed for gross immorality. The man 
knows very well, that unless the Liberian Government is ready to engage in 
tedious and expensive wars, it cannot interfere with all the petty quarrels of 
the manv tribes in and around the Liberian settlements. He also knows that 
^he Government cannot make Christians. He has been a preacher : how many 
of his countrymen has he converted? Just men like him have brought shame 
on the Gospel of Chrisb, and held back- heathen from embracing it. — The 
West African Record, 

West Afbioan Cotton. — It is estimated that the West African raised cot- 
ton sent by steamers from Lagos to England amounts to 1,400,000 pounds 
per annum. The soil and climate favor its growth, and the natives are will- 
ing to cultivate it for foreign markets. In quality it is not much inferior to 
** New Orleans " cotton. 

De. Livingstone. — At the last meeeing of the Geographical Society at 
London, the latest reports concerning Dr. Livingstone were mentioned. These 
were communicated in a letter from Dr. Kirk, dated the 29th of August last. 
Many tradeis had arrived at Zanzibar frora the interior, and none of them, in 
answer to questions, gave any other account than that Livingstone was still 
somewhere in the interior, either at Karagwe or Ujiji. Abundant supplies 
bad long ago been forwarded to the traveler, and the President dwelt espe- 
cially on the fact that before the grant of £1,000 made by the British Gov- 
ernment had reached Zanzibar, all present wants had been met by the lib- 
erality of Mr. James Young, an attached friend of Dr. Livingstone, who 
had placed considerable sums of money at the disposal of Dr. Kirk for that 
purpose. 
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The American Colonization Society, which meets to-day 
on its Fifty-Fourth Anniversary, is called to temper its rejoic- 
ings over the work accomplished with grief for the loss of two 
of the Vice Presidents of the Society. 

OBITTTABT. 

The death of Eichard T. Haines, Esq., of Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, Augast 21, removes from the counsels and service of 
this Society one of its earnest and faithful friends. As Presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Auxiliary, and its occasional Delegate 
in the National Board of Directors, his sagacity and wisdom 
shone brightly. He passed away at the age of seventy-five 
yenrs, having an honorable name in all his relations and duties 
in life, and as an active and devout Christian. 

Eev. Ebenezer Burqess, D. D., who died at his residence in 
Dedham, Massachusetts, December 5, aged eighty years, was 
the first to go to Africa as an Agent of this Society, being the 
chosen associate of Rev. Samuel J. Mills, "of blessed memory/* 
in a mission to select a suitable location for a colony. Exam- 
ining the Western Coast from the end of March to the end of 
May, 1818, the two explorers selected Sherbro Island, a point 
near the present northwestern boundary of the Eepublic of 
Liberia, at which place the emigrants by the "Elizabeth," the 
first ship dispatched under the auspices of the Society, were 
landed early in the year 1820. The attention of Dr. Burgess 
was given to the subject of African Colonization while a young 
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man in College, and he is stated to have thus early "opposed 
the plan for colonizing north of the Ohio, because white men 
would want that country, and argued that the colony must be 
in Africa." He lived to see his sagacious prediction most won- 
derfully verified, and the Society, in whose very beginning he 
had taken so honorable a part, become one of the leading phi- 
lanthropic Christian organizations of the United Slates; and 
Liberia, with a territory geographically about as large as New 
England, and exercising the attributes of an independent Re- 
publican Governmentj recognized and in treaty relationship 
with nearly all the leading Powers of the world. A contribu- 
tion of $1,000 in 1840, to constitute himself a Director for Life 
of the Society, attested his ever-increasing interest in our work. 
With sincere sorrow the decease is here recorded of the 
Hev. Benjamin P. Stone, D. D., of Concord, New Hampshire, 
November 20, in hio seventieth year. His name has long 
appeared as an officer of the New Hampshire Colonization So- 
ciety, and to his faithfulness has been due much of its efficiency. 
Other associations, in his own State and elsewhere, will miss 
his diligence, his wise counsels and support. His love for our 
cause was evinced in the fact that he left the American Colo- 
nization Society a bequest of $10,000. 

THE TREASURY. 

EECEIPTS. 

The balance in the Treasury, January 1, 1870, was $1,048 01 

The receipts for the succeeding twelve months have been — 

From donations and collections 15,225 48 

From legacies 5,315 00 

From earnings of ship Golconda 1,315 12 

From other sources, including $3,241 55 from sale of invested 

funds 17,758 27 

Making the resources of the year $40,661 88 

PAYMENTS. 

The payments have been — 

For the passage of emigrants from their homes to the port of 
embarkation, and for their support on the voyage and their 

acclimation and settlement in Liberia 5,795 96 

For improvements in Liberia 4,606 45 

For repairs and sailing the ship Golconda 10,381 29 
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For taxes, insurance, and repairs of Colonization Building 1,381 55 

For salaries of Secretaries and Agents, and their traveling ex- 
penses; paper and printing the African Repository and An- 
nual Report, stationery, postage, &c 17,797 21 

Disbursements $39,962 46 

Balance in Treasury, January 1, 1871 699 42 

Total $40,661 88 



Unless the contributions of the present year shall exceed 
those of last year, there can be no choice but to contract emi- 
gration, and this, too, at a time when numbers of the people 
of color desire passage to Liberia, and when there is so much 
demand for the means of making improvements in that Ee- 
public. 

AUXILIABT BELATIONS. 

Public meetings in behalf of the Society have been held, and 
eloquent addresses delivered by distinguished gentlemen in 
several of the more prominent towns and cities in New York 
and New Jersc}^, under the direction of the Traveling Secre- 
tary, Eev. Dr. Orcutt, acting in New York with the sanction 
and co-opcralion of the New York Colonization Society; 'and 
also in some of the principal cities in Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut, by the District Secretary, llev. D. C. 
Haynes. 

Two societies, auxiliary to the American Colonization So- 
ciety, have been organized during the year: the Ohio Coloniza- 
tion Society, at Columbus, with the venerable Bishop Mcll- 
vaino as President; and the Rhode Island Colonization Society, 
at Providence, Rev. A. Caswell, D. D., President of Brown 
University, at its head. 

An arrangement was consummated in February whereby the 
Massachusetts Colonization Society constituted and appointed 
the American Colonization Society its sole agent for the pur- 
pose of collecting funds in the State of Massachusetts, and 
receiving and disbursing the same in the prosecution of its. 
legitimate work. The plan has proved convenient, economi- 
cal, and efficient for all concerned. 

The Pennsylvania Colonization Society continues to engage 
with zeal in the promotion of our great enterprise, and the 
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recent contribution of $2,800 to this Society for the passage 
and acclimation of emigrants at Brewerville, demonstrates alike 
its efficiency and liberality. 

EMIORAKTS SENT FORTH. 

Our packet ship, which was stated in our last Eeport to have 
sailed on her fifth voyage for Liberia, arrived at Monrovia De- 
cember 19, 1869, after a pleasant passage of thirty-five days 
from Hampton Eoads. Discharging her passengers and cargo 
with unusual quickness, she returned to Baltimore, via St. 
Thomas, West Indies, February 18. 

Our receipts and resources not appearing to justify the ex- 
pense of dispatching an expedition in the spring, and the pros- 
tration of American shipping interests preventing a paying 
charter for her, the Golconda remained idle at Baltimore until 
she was dispatched on her sixth or fall voyage for Libera. 

The applicants for passage in September last reached twelve 
hundred names, from whom two hundred and fifty persona 
were carefully selected, arid authority given them to make 
good any failures which it was likely would occur, to be ready 
to embark on the 1st November. 

The necessary supplies were duly purchased, and the Gol- 
conda carefully prepared for the accommodation of the num- ^ 
ber of persons just mentioned, and she was promptly taken in 
tow of a steam-tug on the regular day fixed for her departure 
from Baltimore. The Golconda anchored off Fortress Monroe 
on Friday, November 4. The same day the emigrants from 
North Carolina were convoyed to her by a steamer from Ports- 
mouth, Yirginia, and the next morning she spread her sails 
direct for Monrovia. 

More active and powerful opposition to emigration was never 
before exerted than on this occasion. The most ingenious un- 
favorable reports were freely circulated as to the principles 
and work of the Society, and as to the condition and prospects 
of Liberia, all with the purpose of frightening the weak-minded 
and intimidating the hesitatirrg among those who thought of 
removing to Africa. Three exj^ected parties of twenty-five 
persons each entirely failed, owing to the unfounded charges 
referred to, and, it is feared, to more potent arguments brought 
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to bear directly upon their leaders. But, notwithstanding all 
opposition and the inability of some of the men to sell their 
crops of corn and cotton, one hundred and ninety-four emi- 
grants remained true to their convictions, and joyfiUly and 
thankfully availed themselves of the opportunity for proceed- 
ing to the land of their ancestors. Of these, two were from 
New Haven, Connecticut; eighty-one from Plymouth, North 
Carolina; and one hundred and eleven from Windsor, North 
Carolina. They were persons of good moral character, able 
and robust, willing to work, and animated with the highest 
religious enthusiasm to participate in the great mission of their 
fellow-laborers who preceded them. 

Sixty-three, or nearly one-third of the entire number, were 
professors of religion in good standing. Twenty-nine of the 
adult males reported themselves as farmers, one as a house- 
carpenter, and one as an engineer. One hundred and twenty- 
six were under twenty-one years of age, and sixty-eight were 
twenty-one years old and upwards. Eighty-nine were males, 
and one hundred and five were females. The company was 
mostly made up of families, and was liberally provided with 
clothing, bedding, farming tools, and other useful articles. 

All are to land at Monrovia, where two are to settle with an 
aunt already residing there; sixty-seven are to locate at 
Brewervillo ; and one hundred and twenty-five at Arthington, 
St. Paul's river. 

Among the cabin passengers were the Eev. James M. Priest, 
for twenty-seven years pastor of the PresbyteriatU Church at 
Sinou, an ex-Vice President of Liberia, and a Delegate from 
the Presbytery of West Africa to the last General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church which met at Philadelphia, accompa- 
nied by his wife; Mrs. Freeman, wife of Prof Martin H. Free- 
man of Liberia College, and their two children ; Dr. John 
A. Parm, a native Liberian, who had just completed his educa- 
tion at the Medical School of Dartmouth College ; and two 
other Liberians, returning to their homes at Monrovia. 

The number of persons colonized during 1870 exceed, by 
thirty-four, those of the year 1869, and make a total of 2,588 
since the close of the war, in 1864. The whole number sent to 
Africa by the Society is 14,574. The number of recaptured 
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Africans who have been furnished an asylum in Liberia is 
5,722. Making a grand total of 20,296. 

APPLICATIONS. 

Some of those who were unable to go by the last trip of the 
Goleonda, have made application to be sent to Liberia during 
the present year. Others of the people of color in North Caro- 
lina, and in Georgia, Florida, Texas, and Kentuckj^, desire to 
settle in that Eepublic. These already number several hun- 
dred persons, .and thousands are believed to be looking thither 
for an earthly home. 

It seems proper to remark, that all the applicants for pas- 
sage since the abolition of slavery in this country have been 
self-moved in their choice, the Society having made no special 
effort to induce emigration. A large proportion of those now 
enrolled are represented to be. the followers of Christ, and 
prompted by the love of souls, as well as a desire to improve 
the temporal and social condition of themselves and their chil- 
dren. 

The people of color are now not only free, but at liberty to 
select their own sphere of labor, of duty, and of privilege. If 
any of them, on reflection, choose to work, vote, and achieve 
success in Africa, who can object? And, if they prefer to carry 
the English language, civilization, and the Gospel to their be- 
nighted kinsmen, who shall question their right or wisdom? 
Are not these noble impulses on their part, and ought they 
not to be promptly and liberally responded to? And is it not 
due to them and to Africa to help forward as many suitable 
persons as voluntarily desire to go, especially when they are 
needed there more than here, and when this country is receiv- 
ing immigrants at the rate of hundreds of thousands every 
year? 

In the eloquent language of the Eev. Dr. T. C. Upham: "It 
will not satisfy the African heart that the negro is recognized 
as a man, that he is an American citizen, that he has the right 
of suffrage, that he has a seat in the Senate ; but with all the 
rights of an American, and educated in the best institutions of 
the country, he will find the God who has saved him opening 
his interior vision to behold the glory of being a co-worker in 
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proclaiming the truths of freedom and justice, of civilization 
and Christianity, throughout the length and breadth of Africa." 

Among the applications is one of a very peculiar and inter- 
esting character, being an appeal from some twenty-six native 
Africans to bo returned to their own country. It will be re- 
membered that the yacht Wanderer landed, in December, 1858, 
a company of some three hundred slaves near Savannah, Geor- 
gia; that they were immediately scattered through the neigh- 
boring States; and that the efforts of the Federal Government 
to obtain possession of them, and to execute the law upon the 
guilty parties, proved unavailing. 

Quite recently the Kev. A. D. Phillips, a successful Missionary 
of twelve years' residence in the Yoruba countrj^, while preach- 
ing to a congregation of colored people at Mobile, Alabama, re- 
peated, as he was in the habit of doing, the Lord's prayer in Yo- 
ruba. At its conclusion several men and women shouted with 
joy, and, after service, addressed him in the same African dialect. 
Ho learned from them that while trading from the Yoruba 
towns to Porto Novo, on a road between Abeokuta and Ikatu, 
West of Abeokuta, a party of Dahomans, who were lying in 
ambush, kidnapped them and ran them off into a town on the 
Coast, supposed to bo Whydah, and they were taken on the 
Wanderer. 

Mr. Phillips states that the majority of these Yorubans were 
traders, in good circumstances, at the time of their capture, and 
that they have not intermarried with the other colored people 
about them, hoping to get back to their own country. They 
are said to have become communicants of the Baptist Church, 
are thrifty and enterprising, and are anxious to return to their 
old homes, that they may meet their families again, and make 
known some of the advantages of civilization and the riches 
of the Gospel. 

Another petition for the means of reaching Liberia, is in be- 
half of some of the colored residents of one of the most favored 
of the West India Islands. It proceeds from nineteen of the 
former residents of Barbados, who were colonized in that Ee- 
public, in 1865, by this Society. They say: 

"We have individually received letters from our families and 
friends, representing their condition, asking us for aid, and ex- 
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pressing their ardent desire to come to Liberia. But we are 
few in number, and not yet advanced sufficiently far in basi- 
ness nor farming to bo able to render them any pecuniary aid. 
We think best to make known their request to you, and ask you 
if, as individuals or as a Society, you can assist us to aid them, or 
directly yourselves aid them to come to this country. We are 
confident that they are the right sort of men for this country. 
They are men who understand tropical agriculture. They have 
been accustomed all their lives to growing the same products that 
are indigenous to this soil and climate, and they can bring with 
them an experience which no other class of emigrants can. They 
are greatly needed here, to assist in developing the vast re- 
sources of agricultural wealth which are now dormant in this 
fertile country, needing only the skillful hand of culture. Besides, 
we wish our friends and relatives to be encouraged in coming 
here, because they can here enjoy liberty, equality, and social 
and political privileges to a greater degree than they can 
in the West Indies, while at the same time they will assist to 
build up a great negro nationality on the Western Coast of 
Africa, and redeem, civilize, and Christianize millions of our 
race, now sunken in the lowest grades of heathenism." 

Not having the pecuniary ability to meet the urgent requests 
of the people of color of the United States, the Society is unable 
to respond favorably to the petitions of those residing in the 
West Indies who long for a government of their own, and 
where nothing can interfere with any measure of improvement 
and elevation to which they may aspire. 

ABTHINOTON AND BBEWEBVILLE. 

Intelligence has been regularly received in relation to the 
emigrants who were landed in Liberia December, 1869. Good 
health has been graciously continued them, and they have 
cleared their lands, erected their houses, and, at the latest date 
(December 9) were supplying the Monrovia market with veg- 
etables of their own raising. Indeed, they are stated to have 
made more satisfactory progress for the time they have been 
in the country than it is usual for strangers to make. 

Disappointment may be felt that the settlements of Arthing- 
ton and Brewerville, which they were designed to begin, were 
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not located nearer to each other and as far inland from the 
Coast as it was intended they should be. Bat the party from 
Windsor, North Carolina, decided, after examination, to take 
land and commence Arthington on an elevated site on the 
northern bank of the St. PauPs river, about a mile above the 
Lutheran Missionary station of Muhlenberg; and the company 
from Jamesville, North Carolina, chose to locate Brewerville, 
about three miles below Yirginia, and two miles back from the 
same river, or ten miles from Monrovia. 

The leader of the last-named party, Mr. John B. Munden, 
thus wrote, under date of May 30 : 

" All the members of the Bewer company are in Brewerville, 
and we have been on our place for over a month. We have 
got planted down potatoes, eddoes, cassadas, and various gar- 
den seeds. I hope you will send out the emigrants from the 
county of Martin,' and let them come to Brewerville. All of 
the members say Hhanks be to the Grod of heaven,' and every 
one is satisfied.'' 

From a letter written by Mr. Alonzo Hoggard, the leader of 
the company from Windsor, North Carolina, dated Arthington, 
July 16, the following extracts are taken : 

" I take my pen in hand to write you all the truth of this 
country. I am satisfied hero in this place. I have no more 
use for America. I have cucumbers, watermelons, turnips, 
snaps, Indian com, ginger, arrowroot, pepper, plaintains, ban- 
nanas, pawpaws, chickens, three hogs, and a log-house 13 -{-15, 
to which I expect to build a large addition right away. I have 
one acre of land in rice, one in cassada, and one in potatoes. I 
have also fifty coffee plants. The larger portion of the emigrants 
who came with me are doing about as well. I am at home. I 
don't want to move any more. Thank God, I am satisfied here. 
I have the promise of a school, and I want a church built here. 
I would like to have my old minister. There are two Kings 
living near me, and about four hundred natives. I talk with 
them every day. I told you I did not wish to come here so 
much to get rich, but to look after my brethren. I am trying 
to do so. I live about twenty-four miles from Monrovia, on the 
north side of the St. Paul's river. The land is very rich. Mr. 
Beynolds has his blacksmith shop up and is at work. Mr. Blount 
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Hoggard and Mr. York Outlaw are sawing in this settlement 
with the whipsaw for our buildings. I see pleasure with the 
Liberians more than I ever did before. I have got twenty- 
five acre of land, certain. This leaves me and family all well." 

GLASS OF EMIGRANTS. 

Pains have been taken in a quarter where it might least be 
expected to create the impression that the Society, to borrow 
the words of one who had no personal knowledge of what he 
wrote, " transports promiscuously ship-loads of ignorant freed 
slaves to Liberia." Anticipating such a charge, and with a 
view to vindicate the high moral and religious character and 
promise of usefulness of those persons who had been afforded 
passage in the ship Golconda, the Executive Committee, in their 
"Statement," published in the 52d Annual Keport, presented 
evidence of undoubted authority as to tho judicious care exer- 
cised in the selection of emigrants. And it cannot be success- 
fully questioned but that signal success has crowned these 
efforts, resulting, in the expressive language of General O. O. 
Howard, who spoke understandingly when he said that the 
people sent by the Society were " the very cream of tho col- 
ored population." 

And this just estimate is corroborated, and the effectual civ- 
ilizing and evangelizing work accomplished by those whom 
this Society has colonized, is set forth in the following un- 
sought opinion of Henry W. Dennis, Esq., a prominent and re- 
liable citizen of Liberia, as given in his letter of May 28 : 

" In respect to the mental culture and industrial habits of the 
great body of emigrants sent in the Golconda, they are equal 
to the great body sent in former times. If Liberia has grown 
and prospered, if her citizens are making any progress in agri- 
culture, in commerce, in literary attainments, and in the differ- 
ent branches of industry, it has been from just such materials 
that the Society has always been sending to this country. And, 
as ignorant as the southern emigrants have always been re- 
garded, I think I can with truth say that the strength and 
backbone of Liberia is mostly in those from the South. I do 
not claim for them high literary attainments, but for practica- 
bility, industry, fortitude, and enterprise, they, as a general 
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thing, will bear no unfavorable comparison with the generality 
of those who have come from the northern States. I make 
these remarks, because I have often heard some of our north- 
ern literary men here speak disparagingly of southern emi- 
grants, and as being unfit for citizenship in this Eepublic. 

"Whatever views may be entertained by others, Liberia has 
been benefited by emigration. And from my experience and 
observation, since 1851, the most successful civilizers and evan- 
gelizcrs of the heathen around and among us are the Christian 
emigrant families. Numbers of native children come to reside 
in these families; they learn civilized habits and customs; they 
are taught trades and other useful branches of industry, and by 
the time they arrive at manhood they are so thoroughly civil- 
ized as to have no disposition to return home to their people or 
to adopt native habits. They work at their trades, attend the 
churches, and there are some who are teachers in our Sabbath- 
schools. They are educated in the practical concerns of life, 
and are by far more honorable and useful in our communities 
than a large number of those native youths who have been 
trained and reared in* the mission schools. There they learned 
only out of the books, and many, no doubt, made good progress; 
but oh coming of age, and not having been taught to work 
with their h%nds, nor learned any of the useful trades, not a 
few of them go back into heathenish practices and live a hea- 
thenish life. 

"While I have no disposition to say the least in disparage- 
ment of our missionaries in their eiforts to evangelize the hea- 
then, still 1 feel satisfied that the most that has been done effect- 
ually in this matter has been by the emigrant families sent to 
Liberia from time to time. I therefore adopt the remark I 
have lately seen in a printed sheet, that * Christian emigrants 
permanently located can best evangelize the continent of Af- 
rica.' And I would regard it as unfortunate for Liberia and 
for Africa if emigration from the States should be stopped." 

THE INTEBIOB COUNTBY. 

The region of country from Monrovia northeast to Musa- 
du, about two hundred miles, and southeast to Pulaka, about 
one hundred miles, has recently been explored by two intelli- 
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gent, experienced citizens of Liberia. They report having 
visited towns containing bandreds of houses and thoasands of 
peaceable and hospitable inhabitants. Iron ore and gold exist, 
and tbe natives make their own earthenware and agricnltiiral 
implements. Cotton is extensively cultivated, and woven into 
cloth of diiferent patterns. Cam-wood and palm-oil tree forests 
abound, and horses are abundant. They found the climate 
drier and freer from miasmatic influence than near the Coast, 
and the land elevated and interspersed with numberless streams 
supplying water-power to almost any extent, and admirably 
adapted to colonization purposes, and to the establishment of 
schools and mission stations, presenting a grand base upon 
which Christian civilization may be extended into the interior 
of that vast continent. 

Referring to these explorations, and the grand work of lii- 
beriain opening the way to the development of Africa under the 
auspices of its own race, but Americanized, the Rev. Edward 
W. Blyden writes: "When our brethren in America get ready 
to return home, as many no doubt will before long, they will 
be at no loss for beautiful and prolific lailds on which to locate 
themselves. The interior of Liberia is now better known to 
us, and more accessible than it has ever been. God is prepar- 
ing the country for its rightful owners, now in exile. They are 
coming. *They will come as the leaves come when forests are 
shaken.' " 

THE FIFTH PBESIDEHT. 

Hon. Edward James Roye was inaugurated President of the 
Republic of Liberia January 3, 1870, at Monrovia Mr. Royo 
was born at Newark, Ohio, February 3, 1815. His father was 
a native of Kentucky, but a pure descendant of one of the old- 
est African tribes — the Eboes. Having acquired an education 
at the High School in his native town and during a three years' 
course at the University at Athens, Ohio, President Royo 
studied French at Oberlin College with a view to removal to 
Hayti. 

Concluding that there was a more inviting opening to ener- 
gy, capital, and enterprise in Liberia, he embarked at Kew 
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York May 2, 1846, arrived at Monrovia June 7, and at once 
went into mercantile business. He is one of the few merchants 
who never bought on credit, and who always sold for cash, and 
was the first to export African products in his own vessel, car- 
rying Liberian colors and papers, to Europe and to this coun- 
try. He was Speaker of the House of Eepresentatives in 1849, 
and Chief Justice from 1865 to 1868. 

The inaugural address of the new President indicates a pro- 
gressive policy. He recommends a thorough financial recon- 
struction, and the establishment of a national banking system, 
the general education of the masses, the introduction of rail- 
roads, and the improvement and incorporation of the native 
tribes contiguous to Liberia, and the formation of friendly alli- 
ances with distant and powerful tribes. Touching the mission 
of Liberia, he eloquently remarks: ^ 

" I regard the Liberian nation as sacred. God has planted 
us here, and, through all the vicissitudes of our existence. His 
hand has been plainly, visibly, directing our affairs. God has 
set Liberia, as it were, upon a hill on this Continent. He has 
put His temple in the midst of her. He has subdued, over and 
over again, our powerful foes. He has supplied our deficiences, 
and enlightened our ignorance. He has, in a thousand ways, 
upheld us. And are we to suppose He has done all this for 
naught? Has He not put us here for a purpose? Is there not 
a career before of us of civilization, of religion, and of human- 
ity? Surely we are here to take onr native brethren by the 
hand and teach them how to live, until there shall grow up on 
this Continent a negro community — prosperous, educated, civ- 
ilized, and Christian — whose voice shall be heard and respect- 
ed in Europe, Asia, and America. And that this time will 
come I hold to be no vain prophecy, foolish as it may appear 
to those who are accustomed to think disparagingly of the 
negro. I have faith in it, because I see already foreshadow- 
ings of its fulfilment in the progress thus far made in Liberia, 
in spite of occasional loiterings and backward steps. Liberia 
must advance. She is marching onward, with a providential 
history behind her and a beneficent destiny before her, and 
woe to the man who shall seek to check her course." 
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EDUCATION IN LIBERIA. 

The institutions of religion in Liberia are steadily advancing 
in strength and e^ciency. Among the most important meas- 
ures of the administration of President Eoye is "the establish- 
ment of an efficient and practical common-school system, to 
reach in its operations beyond our settlements, and embrace 
the numerous aboriginal population under our jurisdiction." A 
law has been enacted creating a Commissioner of Education for 
each county, and Kev. G. W. Gibson has been appointed to that 
office for Montserrado. 

From a statistical report of the schools for Liberian and na- 
tive youths, in operation in Montserrado county, published in 
the Liberia Eegister of September 7, it appears, allowing twenty 
pupils each in the three schools where the number of scholars 
is not given, and including the Preparatory Department of 
Liberia College, that there are thirty-six schools, with thirty- 
seven teachers and one thousand one hundred and fifty-four 
pupils. 

The Liberia College is an institution of great importance, and 
merits the warm sympathy and earnest support of the Christian 
public. A touching appeal in its behalf is contained in the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter recently received from President 
Eoberts : 

"Just as I was closing the last paragraph a messenger came 
to me from Prince Grey, a Yey chief of Grand Capo Mount, to 
say that he, Grey, would send a son of his to me shortly, whom 
I must educate and make ^America man of.' But I have no 
scholarship on which I can place him, and have already on my 
own hands as many as I can well take care of. I am now aid- 
ing, at my own charge, four boys in getting an education. 
Nevertheless I must do something for Grey's son. The Veys 
are an interesting and intelligent people; no tribe on the West 
Coast more so. The Grey family is doubtless the most influ- 
ential in the country, and a sound Christian education imparted 
to this youth may, with the blessing of God, be the means of 
checking, perhaps eradicating, the present Mohammedan ten- 
dencies of ihat people, and the introduction among them of 
true Christianity." 
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Three friends of the cause, through the Traveling Secretary, 
have cheerfully responded to this call, by a contribution of 
$150 for the support of Prince Grey's son in a course of educa- 
tion, one year. 

NEW STEAHEBS FOB THE AFBICAN TBADE. 

One steamer each month from Liverpool for the West Coast of 
Africa was, a few years ago, considered as a hazardous under- 
taking. Now a steamer leaves that port for the same destina- 
tion every six days, or statedly on the 6th, 12th, 18th, 24th, and 
30th of every month : thus affording the most conclusive proof 
of the rapid and constant increase of production and trade in 
Western Africa. 

At the semi-annual meeting of the African Steamship Com- 
pany, held in London early in November last, '*a balance of 
revenue," amounting to £5,456, was reported ; a dividend of eight 
shillings per share, free of tax, was declared; and an application 
was directed to be made for authority to issue "debentures 
equal in amount to one-third of the paid-up capital, it being 
probable that the company will need additional resources." 

Three new steamers were dispatched from England during 
the year, to trade along the West Coast of Africa and the 
Niger. 

THE HOPE OF AFBIGA. 

The cause of African Colonization, in its intrinsic value, must 
continue to enlist in a larger degree than ever the active sym- 
pathy and cordial support of all Christians and philanthropists. 
The way is now open for more energetic and widely extended 
action, without the doubts and trials which have perplexed us 
in the past. The midnight gloom which envelops Africa, peeled 
and trodden under foot of nations calling themselves Christians, 
will bo dissipated by the Sun of Eighteousness, and "Ethiopia 
stretch out her hands unto God." 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AHEBICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

Washington, D. C, January 17, 1871. 

The Annual Meeting of the American Colonization Society 
was held thi^ evening at half-past seven o'clock, in the First 
Presbyterian Church, Four-and-a-Half street, the President, 
Hon, John H. B. Latrobe, in the chair. 

The Divine blessing was invoked by the Kev. J. P. Newman, 
D. D., Chaplain of the Senate of the United States. 

An introductory address was made by the President of the 
Society, and the Corresponding Secretary read extracts from 
the Fifty-fourth Annual Ecport of the Society. 

Addresses were delivered by the Eev. Benjamin I. Haight, 
D. D., of Trinitjd Church, New York, Eev. Elijah R. Craven, 
D. D., pastor of the Third Presbyterian Church of Newark, 
N. J., and the Rev. John Maclean, D. D., Ex-President of 
Princeton College, N. J. 

The benediction was pronounced by the Rev. Dr. Maclean; 
of Princeton, N. J., and the Society adjourned to meet to-mor- 
row at 12 o'clock M. in their rooms in the Colonization 
Building. 



Colonization Building, 

Washington, D. C, January 18, 1871. 

The American Colonization Society met this day at 12 o'clock 
M., pursuant to adjournment, and Rev. John Maclean, D, D., of 
New Jersey, the Senior Vice President in attendance, was 
called upon to preside. 

The minutes of the last meeting, January 18, 19, and 20, 
1870, and of the meeting held last evening, were read and 
approved. 

On motion of Bev. Mr. Appleton, it was 

Resolved^ That the thanks of this Society be most cordially tendered to the 
Hon. John H. B. Latrohe, and the Rev. Drs. Haight, Craven, and Maclean, 
for their able and eloquent addresses delivered last evening at the Anniver- 
sary of the American Colonization Soci^tjc, and that they be requested to 
furnish copies for publication. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Society be given to the Pastor, Session, and 
Trustees of the First Presbyterian Church, for the kindness shown in opening; 
their spacious edifice last evening for the annivenary services of the Society, 

2 
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Rev. Benjamin I. Haight, D. D., Hon. John B. Kerr, and 
Prof. Joseph Henry were appointed a Committee to nominate 
the President and Vice Presidents of the Society for the ensu- 
ing year. The Committee, through the Eev. Dr. Haight, 
chairman, made a report recommending the re-election of the 
present officers, and nominating Daniel Huey, Esq., of Illinois, 
and Hon. Dudley S. Gregory, of New Jersey, as additional 
Yice Presidents, viz: 

PreBident. 
1853. Hon. John H. B. Latrobe. 

Yioa Preiidentf . 
1833. Moses Allen, Esq., 9ew York. ' X854. Key. Levi Scott, D, D., Delaware. 

1835, Kev, James O. Andrew, D. D^ Ala. 1854. Key. Ralph B. Qurley. D. G. 
1838. Hon. Henry A. Foster, New York. 1854. Rey. Rob't Aine, D, D., MississippL 
1838. Robert Campbell, Esq., Oeorgia. 1854. Key. Rob't J. Breckinridge, D, D^ Ky. 

1838. Hon, Peter D. Vroom, New Jersey, 1854. Rev. Thomas A. Morris, X>. D,, Ohio. 
1838. Hon. James Garland, Virginia. 1854, Rey. Edward R. Ames, D. D., Md. 

1840. Hon, Willard Hall, Delaware. 1854, Rey. James S, G. Finley, Illinois. 

1840. Gerard Ralston, Esq., England, 1854, Hon. John F. Darby, Missouri. 

1841. Thomas R, Hazard, Esq., R, I. 1854. Rey, Nathan L. Rice, D. D,, Missouri 
1843. Hon. Lucius Q. G. Elmer, N. J. 1854. Hon. Joseph B. Crockett, California. 
1845. Rt. Rev. Chas. P. Mcllvaine, D. D,, O. 1857. Richard Hoff, ^sq., Georgia. 

1845. Hon. Joseph R, Underwood, Ky. 1859, Hon. Henry M, Schieffelin, N. Y. 

1848. Rev. Thomas C, Upham, D, D,, Me. 1861. Rev. John Maclean, D, D., LL.D., N. J 

1848. Hon. Thomas W. Williams, Conn. 1861. Hon. Ichabod Goodwin, N. H. 

1849. Rev. John Early, D. D., Virginia. 1861. Hon. William E, Dodge, New York. 

1849. Key. Lovick Fierce, D. D,, Georgia, 1862. Robert H. Ives, Esq., Rhode Island. 

1850. John Bell. M. D., Pennsylvania. 1862. Rev. Thomas DeWitt, D, D,, N. Y. 
I85L Rev. Robert Ryland, D. D,, Ky. 1866, Hon. James R. Doolittle, Illinois. 
185L Hon. Frederick P. Stanton, D. C. 1867. Samuel A.Crozer, Esq., Pennsylyanift, 
1853. Hon. Hoi^tio Seymour, New York. 1869, Hon. William G, Alexander, N. J. 
1853. Hon. George F. Fort, New Jersey. 1869, Hpn. Fred. T. Frelinghuysen, N. J. 
1853. Hon. Ralph I. Ingersoll, Conn. 1869. Rey. S. Ireneus Prime, D. D., N. Y. 
1853. Rev. Howard Malcom, D. D., Penn. 1869, Rey,Benj. I. Haight, D, D^ N. Y. 
1853. Rev. John P. Durbin, D. D., N, Y. 1869. James B. Hosmer, Esq., Conn. 

1853. Edward McGehee, Esq., Mississippi 1870. Robert Arthington, Esq., England. 

1854. Rev. Osmon C. Baker^ D. D., N. H. 1871. Daniel Huey, Esq., Illinois. 
1854. Rev. Edmund S. Janes, D. D., N. Y. 1871. Hon. Dudley S. Gregory, N. J. 
1854. Rey. Matthew Simpson, D. D., Penn. i 

The figures before each name indicate the year of first election. 

On motion it was ^ 

Besolved, That the report be accepted and approyed, and that the Society 
elect the persons nominated b^ the Committee. 

On motion of Eev. Dr. Haight, it was 

Jtesolved, That the Annual Report of the Society be referred to the Board 
of Directors for publication. * * 
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On motion it was 

Besolvedf That the Society do now adjourn to meet on the third Tuesday 
in January, 1872, at 7} o'clock p. h., at such place as the Executive Com- 
mittee shall designate. 

Attest : Wm. Coppinger, Secretary, 



THE FIFTY-FOTrRTH AHKIYERSARY. 

The Fifty-fourth anniversary of the American Colonization 
Society, which was celebrated in the First Presbyterian Churchy 
Washington, D. C, on Tuesday evening, January 17, was one 
of much interest. 

Prayer was oflfered by the Eev. Dr. Newman, Chaplain of 
the Senate of the United States, and after a brief introductory 
address by Hon. John H. B. Latrobe, President of the Society, 
the Annual Report was presented and extracts read by the 
Corresponding Secretary. 

Rev. Benjamin I. Haiqht, D. D., of Trinity Church, New 
York, addressed the meeting, expressing his satisfaction at be- 
ing present to say a word in behalf of the Colonization Society, 
and of the great work set apart for it to accomplish. The So- 
ciety has a history of which it may be proud, for it has 
passed through disappointment, trial, and embarrassments 
fdr more than fifty years, and has always had among its offi- 
cers, friends, and supporters some of the noblest spirits in this 
land. The longer the speaker had been connected with the 
Society, the stronger and deeper had become his sense of the 
magnitude and glory of the work God had placed before it to 
do. 

He said that the great controlling object of the good men 
who had conceived the idea of carrying civilization to Africa, 
had been love of their fellow-men, and the more we studied and 
examined the principles and feelings out of which the Society 
grew, the more we could see that they who were its friends and 
supporters throughout its continuance had for their motives 
the highest order of Christian benevolence. He referred to the 
events that bad transpired in connection with the efforts of 
African Colonization, by which it was shown that Providence 
had watched over Liberia and preserved it from decay for 
the regeneration of the people of Africa from superstition 
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and Ignorance, and their ultimate eivlization and couyersion 
to true Christianity. 

Ho thought enough had been shown in connection with the 
history of Liberia to prove that the negro is capable of self- 
government, and that the Republic of Liberia is a self-reliant 
and Christian community, standing self-governed and self-pro- 
tected, and having done what all other nations and Powers had 
failed to do— namely, put a stop to the slave-trade on more 
than a thousand miles of the coast of Africa. He referred to 
the effect the liberation of four millions of Christianized Afri- 
cans would have on the growth and prosperity of Liberia in 
establishing a Christian Government on the African shore. 

The Eev. Elijah E. Craven, D. D., pastor of the Third Pres- 
byterian Church of Newark, N. J., followed in an address, de- 
signed to show by what mysterious processes God works in 
the formation of nations, and illustrative of the manner in 
which; through discipline and trial, the small colony becomes 
welded together in unity of purpose, and is prepared for the 
great duties of the future empire. He referred to Africa, to 
its richness in all that helps to make a country fruitful and 
productive, and to the peculiar adaptability of climate to the 
African race, and to them alone. He spoke of the manner in 
which the African had been torn from his home, brought to 
this country. Christianized^ and then set free; and said there 
seemed to be a Providence in this, that this people, so disci- 
plined by oppression, had been prepared to carry intelligence- 
government, civilization, and Christianity to their brethren in 
Africa; that the children of those who suffered should be the 
teachers of their benighted brethren, and bring to them the 
benefits of good government and the light of Christianity. 
He believed that thus God was fulfilling His promise to Ethi- 
opia, and that she would in process of time be brought in 
among the nations. He believed that many Africans in this 
country would, under the Providence of God, see it evident 
that Africa is their home. That this race, so strangely trans- 
planted to this land, will yet return to the land of their fathers, 
and will go forth to them to proclaim the riches of the Gospel. 

The Rev. John Maclean, D. D.. ex-President of Princeton 
College, New Jersey, then addressed the Society. He said 
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that as a preliminary to what he should submit for considera- 
tion, he wQuld make two or three propositions : First, that it 
is our duty to do all in our power to elevate our fellow-men of 
every language,* color, and clime; second, that this responsi- 
bility rests, in a measure, upon every one who can contribute in 
the least degree to this result, of whatever caste or complexion 
he himself may be; third, that from, his superior knowledge 
of his true relations to God Bd to man, the professed follower 
of Christ is under special oSgations to seek the highest wel- 
fare of the whole human fanftr* If it could be shown that the 
patrons of this Society can (flmore for the highest welfare of 
the human race by disbandi J^ and engaging in some other en- 
terprise, then let it die, and, for the good it has accomplished, 
give it an honorable burial. But if, on the other hand, it can 
be shown that the faithful prosecution of its aims will interfere 
with no other benevolent enterprise, while it will be followed 
by untold blessings to those whose good more especially the 
Society has ever sought to promote, then it is wrong to frown 
upon this work, or to attempt to interfere with it, and it is in- 
cumbent upon all Christian men and women to give their 
countenance to the aims and efforts of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society, if, in the Providence of God, it be in their power 
to do so. 

The speaker held that this Society does not interfere with 
the prosecution of any other benevolent enterprise in behalf 
of the colored race in this country ; that it is a reliable auxil- 
iary to the other Christian and benevolent associations; and 
that its powers for good will be just in proportion to its success 
in the prosecution of its philanthropic work ; and that the 
work of the Colonization Society is one in which all classes of 
people in our land ought to take a lively interest. The speaker 
went on to illustrate the above proposition in a very interest- 
ing and instructive manner, and at some length. 

Among other things he held that there is no antagonism in 
the respective aims of the American Colonization Society and 
of those philanthropists who would have the entire body of 
the people of color in the United States to abide here in the land 
of their birth; that it is only as to the best mode of attaining the 
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end that they differ. At the veiy best it is only a very small 
fraction of the entire number that the Colonization Society, 
with its limited resources, could send to the African Republic; 
but if a thousand a year could be sent out there that addition 
to the emigrant population now in Liberia would be of the 
highest importance to the full development of the resources of 
that land and to the strengthening of its government. Seeing 
that the whites in this country cannot live and labor in that 
tropical yet fruitful region, and that our colored people can do 
so and thrive, was it asking too much of the colored race here 
to famish from their millions a few thousand persons to add 
to the strength and usefulness of a Eepublic which may prove 
to be the highest glory of their race — ^in the estimation of all 
enlightened nations of the earth ? Should any one ask what 
are the facilities afforded by Liberia for aggressive movements 
on the part of Christian men and Christian societies, he an-, 
swered — 

First. That there is in Liberia a Christian commonwealth 
which officially and openly acknowledges its obligations to 
labor for the Christianizing of the native tribes. Second. That 
Liberia has numerous Christian churches of different evangel- 
ical denominations. She has also her common and high schools, 
and a College under the direction and instruction of Christian 
men and able teachers. There is a huge foundation for the 
upbuilding of her people in Christian knowledge and useful 
learning. The greater the success of the Society in its philan- 
thropic efforts, the greater will be the power of Liberia for 
good to all the native tribes within the sphere of her influence. 

The speaker would solemnly call on the colored people of 
this country, as a solemn duty they owe their. race, to make 
some sacrifices to the end of carrying civilization and religion 
to the land of their African brethren. He thought they were 
specially called to this great work, and ought to be alive to 
its vast importance upon the worldly and spiritual welfare of 
the hosts of tribes of that continent. 

The exercises were concluded by the bea^diction, which was 
pronounced by ex-President Maclean. 
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VESKOITE COLOHIZATION SOCISTT.* 

"We have come from our homes to-night to mark the pro- 
gress of one of the most important enterprises of the age; an 
enterprise which encircles within its wide and benevolent em- 
brace a nation of recent slaves, a continent of heathen, and the 
future peace of our own country. 

We aim at nothing less than the establishment of a Christian 
nationality of the Negro race in Afriqa, which shall, ere long, 
accomplish for that continent all that New England has accom- 
plished for North America. Engaged in this work of elevating 
a race from a state of servitude to the condition of intelligent 
freemen, under a government of their own choice and manage- 
ment, it is well to look around us and see how far the spirit of 
the age is in sympathy with us and auxiliary to our work. 
In this survey, we see that the world is moving with us. This 
is hopeful. 

The half century just past, has been distinguished by many 
useful discoveries and inventions, by the progress of science 
and useful arts; but in no way has it been more distinguished 
than by the waking up of the mind and conscience and sympathies 
of nations in behalf of the servile races. Look*at the facts. The 
last seven years have witnessed the emancipation of 45,000,000 
of serfs in Eussia. In the same cime, we have the liberation of 
4,000,000 of slaves in the United States, and several thousands 
in the Danish West India Islands. Here is a glorious and rapid 
work, restoring more than fifty millions of men to freedom and 
removing a great stain from two of the largest empires of the 
world. This is much, but it is not all. This new sentiment 
and sympathy in behalf of the oppressed — the growth mainly 
of the last half century — is spreading and gaining power daily. 
The telegraph has lately announced that the last formidable 
stronghold of slavery on this continent has yielded to this new 
public sentiment; that Brazil has given the death-blow to the 
system of slavery in that country; that henceforth every child 
born in the empire is free, and that, in twenty years, the chains 
will fall from the limbs of her last surviving slave. By this 
decree, three millions more of the African race are raised from 
the dust^ to freedom and a true manhood. 

*£xtraot from its 6l8t Annaal Bepoit. Rey. J. K. Conyerse, Stcjrttary. 
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The little that remains to be done for universal liberty can- 
not long remain undone. This miserable relic of barbarism 
lingers now only in a few islands belonging to the Spanish 
Crown; and he who, in the face of this new public sentiment, 
hopes to retain the right of buying and selling his fellow-men, 
will find himself resisted by a foe that he cannot successfully 
meet. These movements have shamed Spain into an effort for 
abolishing slavery in all her possessions, so that, in a few brief 
years, the last remnant of African slavery will disappear. 

We see in these facts that the spirit of liberty is moving on. 
The slave-trade on the West African Coast is abolished from 
the Straits of Gibraltar to the Capo of Good Ilope, and on the 
East Coast it is carried on, to some small extent only, by 
Arabs and Moors. 

The destruction of this traffic in negroes has been effected 
mainly by the planting of American, English, and Dutch colo- 
nies. This new growth of sympathy for the servile races is 
everywhere turning to the work of educating them and devel- 
oping in them a higher type of manhood. 

The effect of education will be to make our freedmen more 
sensitive to caste, and more sensible of the disadvantages of 
living under the shadow of a far more numerous and better- 
educated race. Education will awaken in them the desire to 
share the honors and responsibilities of a country and govern- 
ment of their own. Thus, these and other causes now operat- 
ing, will ere long lead the freedmen of America to go to Libe- 
ria, as the Germans and the Irish are now coming to this land. 

We thank God for all that is being done to elevate the blacks 
in this land; and if they choose to remain here, they have as 
good a right to a home in America as any of us. 

But moral causes operate as Ruroly as physical causes. Two 
powerful causes always lead to emigration, viz: '' The repulsions 
of the old home^ and the attractions of the new" These causes, in 
oonnectioQ with the religiooa or missionary motive, brought 
the Pilgrima to Slymoath. And the many repulsions of the 
old home, at i < the new, oouneoted with the mis- 

y V n< "oes, will carry them by 

This is as sure as the ro- 
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In this review of the half century since our organization, we 
have noticed those changes in the sentiments and sympathies 
of the people toward the black race, which favor our work and 
make it hopeful. 

We turn now to consider what has actually been done. The 
hardest and darkest time in such a work is always the begin- 
ning. 

A territory two-thirds as large as the six New England 
States has been purchased and honorably paid for. We see 
there a well-regulated Ecpublic, with a Constitution like our 
own, whose officers are all colored men. We see there some 
twenty thousand Americo-Liberians, of which 5,700 were taken 
from slave ships and carried there. Many of these re-captives 
and the natives have been educated in the Liberian schools, are 
now civilized, assimilated to Christian habits, and are received 
as citizens into the bosom of the State. We see some six hun- 
dred thousand of the native population within that Kepublic, 
obedient to its laws, many of them speaking the English lan- 
guage, and having already a civilization of a higher order than 
that of the masses of ancient Greece and Eomd; for it is a civ- 
ilization that is, to some degree, formed and moulded by 
Christianity. Wo see the slave-trade abolished on that coast. 
We see a College there with an able faculty of liberally-edu- 
cated colored men, and some forty students in the collegiate 
and preparatory departments; two or three academies, and our 
Kew-England system of schools introduced. The steam en- 
gine is there; the sugar mill, the sewing machine. These are 
all of them missionaries. The printing press is there. Two 
newspapers are conducted with much ability. In their various 
articles, editorials, and communications, &c., we see the marks 
of a prosperous and thriving people. 

But more and better than all, we see in Liberia Fifty 
Churches, with several thousand communicants, a portion of 
whieh are from the native population. 

We are doing, then,, the missionary work as fast and as ef- 
feotaally as it is done by any ecclesiastical organization in the 
world. Why^ then, should not this cause have a^ high a place in 
the sympathies, prayers^ and contributions of Christians, as any 
IbreigQ Missionary Board? Africa is to be converted. This 
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is made certain by the word of God. It seems equally sure 
from the Providence of God that the work cannot be done by 
white missionaries. It must be done by Africa^fi own returning 
children. They are suited to the climate — are of the same race 
and sympathies with those whom they go to teach. Many 
hundreds of colored pastors and Christians have offered them- 
selves to go and do this worki Shall they not he aided to go f 

We owe a greater debt to the heathen of Africa than to any 
other people — a debt that no arithmetic can compute, for we 
have inflicted on the African unutterable wrongs, but God has 
opened a way in which we may make some restitution for 
these wrongs, by planting Christian churches there. And this 
is what the Colonization Society is doing yearly. Take an ex- 
ample : In one of her voyages the Golconda, (in addition to some 
seventy communicants in other churches,) carried out one Bap- 
tist church from Macon, Ga., consisting of a colored pastor, two 
deacons, and forty members. That church settles in one of the 
native village^; every member of it is practically a missionary, 
a living illustration of the benefits and blessings of a Christian 
civilization. Here is organized Christianity placed upon the 
field of effort, doing its work much faster than by the common 
method of sending one or two missionaries and their wives, 
who go to a people of a different race and different language, 
and who must labor years before they have converts enough 
to form a church. But the Society sends in every voyage fifty, 
seventy, or a hundred Christian men and women, ready to do 
the true work of a church. 

The scheme of African Colonization, by God's blessing, has 
proved a triumphant success. The whole cost of this fifty 
years' work, for the purchase of territory and the passage 
of emigrants, has been less than the average daily cost of oar 
war during the last half year of its continuance — less than 
the cost of taking our recent census. When or wh>ere has so 
much ever been done in the interest of Christian civilization 
at so little cost? 

It seemed fitting, as we are entering on our second half 
century's labor, to take this view of our work. In the results 
before us, the American Colonizatiorf Society has a noble record. 

It has done much to aid emancipation — more than all other 
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agencies, down to 1860. Of the 13,136 emigrants sent to Libe- 
ria before the Act of Emancipation, more than one-half were 
freed for the purpose of going to Liberia, and aided to go 
there. 

It has done a great work, as the chief agent in breaking up 
the slave-trade in West Africa. 

It has demonstrated the capacity of the African race for 
self-government — has placed them before the world as a na- 
tionality, under a republican government, and so has secured 
to that race a degree of consideration and respect it never had 
before. ' 

Under God's blessing, it has done more in fifty years in 
spreading the Gospel in West Africa than was done in the 
previous one hundred years, at the cost of the lives of scores 
of white missionaries. 

Truly, then, may we thank God and take courage, assured 
that our labor shall not be in vain. 



NEW HAMPSHIBE COLOEIZATION 80CIET7. 

The annual meeting of this Society was held in the Hall of 
the House of Representatives, in Concord,, on the 9th of June 
last. An able and instructive address was delivered by Gen. 
J. W. Phelps, of Brattloboro, Vt. It was replete with facts and 
arguments that ought to secure the sympathies and liberal aid 
of the Christian philanthropist. The speaker urged forcibly 
the duty of our Government to extend its fostering care to the 
young Republic, by establishing a line of mail steamers to 
carry the mails to the Americo-Liberians. By such action our 
Government would secure a large interest in the growing com- 
merce of Liberia. 

The officers elected for the. present year were the following; 

President — Rev. Daniel P. Noyes, D. D. 

Vice President^. — ^Hon. William Haile, Rev. John K, Young, 
Hon. Jeremiah French, Maj. C. C. Hutchins, Isaac Spaalding, 
Esq., Hon. OqsIow Stearns, George A. Pillsbury, Esq., Rev. J. D. 
Ayres. 

Secretary. — Rov. B. P. Stone, D. D. 

Treasurer, — Hon. L. D. Stevens. j. k. o. 
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SECOND PUBLIC KEETINO IK K. T. 

New York, January 10, 1871. 

The second of a scries of meetings in the interest of the 
cause of African Colonization was held in the Eutgers Presby- 
terian Church of this city, on Sunday evening, the 8th instant. 
The Kev. Dr. Orcutt, Secretary of the American Colonization 
Society, presided. 

The Rev. Dr. Samson, President of ColumJbian College, of 
"Washington, D. C, was the first speaker. There was an in- 
stinctive feeling, he said, that when we met on the Sabbath, 
in a Christian church, the only topics appropriate to the oc- 
casion, the place, and the da}'', were such as related to the 
advancement of Christ's kingdom in the earth. Tet the gospel 
proposed the temporal welfare of mankind as truly as it did 
their spiritual well-being. Philanthropic efforts were the natu- 
ral outgrowth of Christianity. Such efforts, however, could 
only bo successful when based upon the idea of accomplishing 
the work to be done in the Saviour's own method. All the 
nations of the earth, we were assured, were to be brought 
under the Christianizing and civilizing influences of the gospel ; 
and in the work of evangelization, the continent of Africa 
was not to be despised or neglected. In the Psalms we read 
the promise that '* Ethiopia shall soon stretch out her hands 
unto God." The word "soon" could not bo explained away. 
In David's mind it was near in time, that Ethiopia should 
accept the teachings of the Gospel. Africa was ambng the 
earliest of the nations of the earth to be reached by the power 
of true religion; and the Ethiopic version of the New Testa- 
ment was one of the oldest and most valued. At the present 
day portions of Africa were most inviting fields for missionary 
efforts. The sad experience of the past, however, had shown 
that we could not rely on the white missionaries of our own 
land for extended labors in that torrid climate. Among the 
colored men of this country must we look for^the missionaries 
who were yet to evangelize Africa. The history of the past 
showed that the most successful and satisfactory results had 
followed every effort at colonizing the blacks in their native 
land ; and that from the small colonies established along the 
coast, a Christianizing influence had radiated through the 
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entire continent. Some fifteen thousand colored people had 
been sent from this country to Africa, and their salutary influ- 
ence had already extended to at least six hundred thousand 
of the natives. The most successful in the past, and the most 
important and active agent in the present, in securing the 
elevation of tlie African race, was the American Colonization 
Society. Africa was becoming more and more important every 
year in the eyes of the mercantile world ; and corrupt, mer- 
cenary people would sink the nation deeper and deeper in cor- 
ruption unless elevated by Christian influences. 

The Rev. Dr. Haioht spoke at some length of missionary 
efforts of the Epi:iCopal Church in Africa, and of the great dif- 
ficulties that had attended the labors of white missionaries 
because of the severity of the climate. Human nature would 
not submit to the sacrifice required. The Church could not 
afford it. It was only to the colored men and women of this 
country that Africa could look for teachers. The history of 
the colonj' and of the Christian Eepublic of Liberia was fraught 
with great interest, and that Eepublic might be made, in the 
Providence of God, a mighty agent in Christianizing the whole 
continent. Just in proportion as that Kepublic was used by 
the people of England and America for the extension of civil- 
ization and Christianity, would be the progress of Christianity 
throughout the nation. If not so used, it will be a barrier in 
the way of the introduction of a knowledge of Christ. The 
recent war and the emancipation of the slaves had developed 
in tl^e midst of us thousands who were peculiarly adapted, and 
who were rapidly becoming in every respect qualified, to be 
missionaries in the land whence their fathers came. Very 
many were eager, and only awaiting the opportunity to go to 
Liberia. If the Christian Church desired that the great pur- 
poses of God in regard to Africa should be speedily carried out, 
it could be done in no more eff'ectual way than by giving to 
this Association its sympathy and aid. 

The Eev. Dr. Orcutt said that the idea ofieending the col- 
ored people from this country to Africa was no new thing. 
It was suggested to the mind of Rev. Dr. Hopkins, of New- 
port, Ehode Island, one hundred years ago. The thought was 
then developed in the organization of what was called 
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iiOTi of 'st^, ^nt hr^i^. r.isfticr.arr soci-itj :n America. The 
fj^,v. Dr. Hti>^, afvir-jrards the Pr««Ti«it of Ya!e College, was 
i!i<w^/^;iaf>yl with I>r Tlojfklr.^ In the marcer. Bv this Society a 
few ^//I//rM mlv^ionar!^ "were educated to go to Africa; but 
ihfi rf^volntlou^rj war in*ern3pted ia operations. In 1787 Dr. 
Willi Am Thoif^t//Tij of Virginia, published an address to the 
f,o]orfA pr:Op\fi of PJ[i^Af^ Island and Masdachasetts, inviting 
th^m Uf \/!/f with him to Afnc^k, and aid in establishing a Chris- 
tiari <;f,\tfuy ther^; ; bat the scheme failed for want of fands. 
i'ftrfl (UifffiH^ a c/Aored man, and a Quaker, of Massachnsetts, 
in IHUf v'iH\U-A the Kng]i*)h colonj which had been established 
on Ml'} WcAt (UfMi of Africa, and on his return to this coantiy, 
offered fiuy of h'ln race in New England, who desired to go, a 
frao. pa<«Au^c in bin own ship; and in 1815 about forty went out 
with hirn. >\li UiIh wan before the organization of the Ameri- 
r!An Colon iznt ion »Society. The prominent idea and motive in 
ihim) fIrHt fttt<;mpts, as well as in the organization of the Colo- 
nisation Hocicly, was the redemption of Africa. In 1822 a 
vAiUmul rliiircli waH sent out from Bichmond, Virginia. Two 
(irdniniHl inlniHters wore among the members. In 1826 an- 
otlior colonMl church, organized in the Park-street church, 
HoRtott, wiin Hont to Africa; and in 1866 still another colored 
rliurrii w«« Hont from Macon, Georgia. Every Attempt at col- 
on I f.lM^ AlVicMi with colored persons, and every missionary 
olTort ronno(Mo(t with the colonies, had been signally success- 
ful. (i(MrH purpoHo numifostly was, the redemption of Africa 
by AIVIoiv*« chihhvn. The average life of white men in Africa 
wan hut about lltroo years and a half. Many of the colored 
pooplo woro anxio\iH to go, and, as already eloquently said, we 
mnnt look to puoh, mainly, for successful missionary efforts. 
Homo Iwonly-nix hundnnl have been sent since the termination 
ol (ho war. Ovor two hundred and twenty names were re- 
ooivod luHt wook, and the Society was anxious to afibrd them 

tho lUoauH K\( tfoiutf. K. t. d. 

' • 

AOTtVlTT OF THE AMSRICAH COLOlTIiaTIOV SOdSTT. 

811^ : IV day* tho pwMio aro told that emigration to Liberia 
t« i\<^vly i^r quito ''su»i>onded'' for tho want of emigrants; and 
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to-morrow, with as much tratb, that the American Coloniza- 
tion Society sends "shiploads" of worthless negroes to that 
country. It is no part of the object of the writer to attempt 
to show the consistency of these two statements, but simply to 
present the trath in the case. So far from emigration having 
ceased, the Society has colonized over 2,500 since the close of 
the war, while the applicants for passage have greatly exceeded 
that number. Hundreds are now hoping for an opportunity 
to embark next spring; over two hundred names were received 
last week. As to the quality of the emigrants sent, they are 
represented, by persons well qualified to judge, as belonging to 
the better class of the colored people. Gen. Howard testified 
to this effect in strong terms. But suppose they were not all 
that could be desired; still the fact must be admitted, that the 
Republic of Liberia, with its numerous churches, and schools, 
and College, and growing commerce, is the result of colonizing 
just that class of people. Besides, it has often happened*, that 
the less promising have proved to be the most useful and suc- 
cessful emigrants. Some, from whom much was expected, have 
accomplished very little ; while others, from whom little was 
expected, have accomplished much. So it has been, and so it 
will doubtless continue to bo, both with the blacks in that 
country and the whites in this. The American Colonization 
Society sees no reason for discontinuing or relaxing its efforts, 
but good and sufficient reasons for the vigorous prosecution of 
its work. John Orcutt, 

Secretary Am. Colo. Soc. 
New York, Jan. 8, 1871. • 



OUR WORK. 

The thoughtful reader of the present number of the African 
Beposi^ort will find the philanthropic and Christian objects 
and importance of the work of the American Colonization 
Society, as it regards the colored people in this country and 
in Africa, set forth with such force as ought to command the 
confidence of the entire body of good meh in all the States. 
During the first two weeks of the present year, some five hun- 
dred of the people of color have made application for a passage 
to Liberia, animated with the desire to secure the inducements 
of a genial climate, a fertile soil, an establislied government. 
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^ ABFSOTB OT THS OAU8S. 

In the Providence of God the demands upon the American Ooloni^ation 
Society have entirely outgrown former efforts and income. Attention is 
earnestly invited to the following facts, particularly in their bearing upon 
the redemption of Africa, and the elevation of such of our colored people 
as desire to go to Liberia: 

I. The Dbsibb to Go to Libesli. 

Very large numbers of the colored people, being Divinely moved, as we 
believe, are earnestly applying for passage to Liberia. The Society has sent 
since emancipation some twenty-six hundred, and not one-half the applicants. 
In January just passed, in three days, three distinct lists of applicants for 
passage to Liberia, including over five hundred persons, were added to former 
applicants whom we were unable to send. Besides, we have ample evidence 
that the desire to go to Liberia is becoming a controlling passion with thou- 
sands of 'our colored people, as a means of usefulness to their race and the 
improvement of their own condition. We interpret this movement, as we 
think you will on reflection, as meaning the rapid colonization and redemp- 
tion of Africa by means of our colored people. 

II. The CKAfiA.OISB of those DESIBIVa TO 00. 

It is highly adapted to the end had in view. Besides their often demon- 
strated adaptedness to the climate, so deadly to white missionaries, large num- 
bers of them are Christians, distinguished for the piety which characterizes 
such large numbers of the colored people South. Of thoee sent in November 
last, sixty-three had " witnessed a good profession ; " forty-four of those sent 
in the next preceding expedition were also professing Christians. A similar 
proportion of all those sent since the war were members of Christian churches. 
Here is a number of Christian people transferred to a heathen continent, un- 
par^leled in the history of missions, in tbe sam* period of time. And qn» 
of the most competent witnesses living testifies : ** From my experience aii4 
observation in Africa, since 1851, t)ie ipost successful qivilixers and evangjali-. 
sera of the heathen around and lunoog ns are the Christian emigranifamiUea." 
** Christian emigrants, permanently located, can best evangelize the continenl 
of Africa." 
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III. Regevt Beyivals op Beligiov ih Libebia ahd the Rsoioirs Betovd. 

These reyiyals constitute an interesting series of fiacts, and are harmonious 
with the general progress of the canse/ It seems as if God was specially hon- 
oring onr efforts. Here' is the kind of news coming to ns from Liberia: 

" A Young limi*B Christian Association, and the Ministerial Prayer As- 
sociation, lately organized at Monrovia, promise to be of much benefit in 
promoting the religious interests of the Republic. The reviving and con- 
verting influences of the Holy Spirit have been largely felt in all the churches 
in most of the settlements. A letter from Monrovia, November 3d, conveys 
the information that not less than one hundred and thirty persons have been 
converted. * The Methodist Episcopal church for two weeks was thronged 
from daylight to late at night, services of various kinds being kept up con- 
tinually. Scarcely a family has been passed by without some drops from 
the heavenly shower. Episcopalians, Baptists, Presbyterians, and Methodists 
were seen in each others* places of worship, laying aside all minor consid- 
erations for the time being, and praying, exhorting, singing, preaching, encour- 
aging mourners, and thus making common cause with each other. The 
work is still progressing.* Several young men are looking forward to the 
Gospel ministry, and lately two have been taken under the care of the Pres- 
bytery of Western Africa, having Uiis object in view.** 

This work has not been confined to the emigrant propulation, but has 
extended to the natives, who seem readily influenced by Christian precept 
and example. Distant kings have sent for Missionary teachers. 

IV. The Aid of oub Work to pubely Missiohabt Osoabizatioes. 

As these have aided our work, so ours has aided theirs. The value of Li- 
beria as a great and effectual aid to Missions has been acknowledged by the 
Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian, Episcopal, and Lutheran Boards of Mis- 
sions. The Baptist Missionary Union has resumed operations in Liberia. 
The American Board of Commissioners were contemplating Missions in Li- 
beria, when, by the recent Presbyterian union, Western Africa was transfer- 
red to the Presbyterian Board already at work there. The value of a 
Christian nation in AfricsC, with numerous Churches and Schools, and a Col- 
lege, with a Government so advanced as to be acknowledged by all the leading 
Powers of the earth, inviting and aiding missionary institutions, cannot be 
exaggerated. 

ADDRESS OF BEY. ELIJAH B. CBAYEV, D. D.* 

PA8T0B OF THIRD FRESBYTERIAH OHUROH, NEWARK, E. J. 

It is with a strange pleasure, Mr. President, that in this my 
birth-place and early home, where I first learned to love the 
Colonization Society, I find myself privileged to advocate its 
interests. Like the features of my mother's face, this enter- 

•Delivered at the Fifty-Fourth AnniTersary of the American Colonisation Sooietfi 
al Washington, D. 0^ January 17, 1871. 
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prise is interwoven with the texture of my earliest memories. 
Amongst my first recollections is one of the tears I shed at 
learning that two of my dearest playmates had gone to Libe^- 
ria. From that day I have loved the land which had become 
their home, and the people of whom they had become a part. 
That love has grown with my growth and strengthened with 
my strength — ever increasing as I learned more and more of 
the nature, the aim, and the results of Colonization. 

I have passed through three mental phases in reference to 
this whole subject. The first was in the days of youth and early 
manhood, when Colonization was invested with a halo of ro- 
mance. I anticipated immediate and manifestly glorious results. 
I expected that immediately Liberia would become the seat of 
a great nation, where science, art, commerce, and agriculture 
should at once flourish ; that thither American negroes would 
at once flock, as doves to their windows, thus delivering Amcr^ 
ica from the curse of slavery; and that thence streams of bless- 
ing would at once so forth. Christianizing and civilizing the 
entire continent of Africa. I had not then. Sir, learned to 
hope and patientlv wait — ^to hope and patiently labor for an 
earthly future, to be postponed, perchance, beyond the narrow 
span of my earthly life. 

The days of imagination passed away, and those of skepti- 
cism began. Manifestly the colony was not all that fancy 
painted it. Emancipation and a sea voyage did not convert 
those just delivered from slavery into cultured men and women. 
Disease and death were in Liberia — ^ignorance and poverty 
and want were there, and the hatred and murderous attack of 
neighboring barbarous tribes. At home the opposition of ene- 
mies increased; the Society failed to win the confidence of the 
great mass of the colored population; the love of many friends 
waxed cold; and, as the fathers died, their sons did not, in 
friendship, rise up in their stead. Over the whole enterprise 
there was the flavor of decay, and I doubted. 

Reflection, however, soon wrought the conviction that my 
first idea as to a glorious future, save in the matter of iim^j 
was the correct one — that things were as they should be ia 
order to that future — ^that the evident decay was but a neces- 
sary step in progress — that it was but another manifestation 
of the great law impliedly referred to by Jesus, when, in refer- 
ence to His own death, JBEe declared : ^^JExcept a corn of wheat 
faU into the ground and die^ it abideth alone; but, if it diCf it bring- 
eth forth muchfruit.^* 

The law implied in that utterance is, a new life ii the reiuU 
of death; or, in other words, the decay of the mass enveloping 
a germ is in order to the development, the forth putting of that 
germ. Illustrations of this law we have on every band-^iii 
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every decaying seed that sends forth a plant, in every broken 
ovum whence proceeds an animal. So has it been from the 
beginning. The forests of the old world were overthrown 
and submerged and buried, and in their graves partially dis- 
organized, in order to the prodaction of the coal which now 
lights and warms and gives power to the hnman family. To 
show the prevalence of this law in the development of all new 
life, not only physical, but moral, social, national, would be 
easy. This could be done, however, only in an extended dis- 
course. Time forbids that it should be attempted in the few 
moments allotted to me for this address, save in reference to 
nations, and remarks on this point must be of the most gene<- 
ral character. 

What is a NiiTioii? It is not, as many suppose, a mere oom- 
plex of individuals. It is a complex of related individnals. It 
re an organism — a body having many members, pervaded by a 
common life. The individuals who compose it, whilst they 
may have great individual differences, have certain common 
characteristics — physical, mental, moral — common hopes and 
common aspirations. The French, the English, the Amerioan 
people, each is a nation — ^an organism — a unity. Oast a hun- 
dred thousand men, women, and children, not already bound 
together by national ties, as are our western pioneers, into such 
a vulloy as that of the Mississippi, and you have not a nation. 
The mass of individuals may, indeed, contain the germ of a 
nation, but they will no more be that organism whose germ 
they contain, than is the seed the plant that is to proceed from 
it — than is the ovum the living creature that is to come forth 
from the fractured shell. In order to the development of a 
nation, that human mass must be placed, by a defigning, over- 
ruling Mind, under discipline — it must be placed under special 
discipline, in order to the production of some special form of 
life. In the struggle that ensues the weak will perish, and 
those also in whom there is no aptitude for membership in 
that which is to be produced; the survivors will not only be 
bound together by the experience of common suffering, but ill 
them, also, latent or partially latent tendencies in the direction 
of the common life will foe developed and educated ; and in the 
end, with diminished numbers indeed, and with the marks of 
decay around, a nation will come forth, living and active, fitted 
to take into itself and assimilate the individniUs who after- 
wards may be brought into connection with it. 

It was thus that God dealt with Israel, amongst whom was 
developed and more strongly, perhaps, than amongst any other 
|>eople, the feeling of nationality. He cast them into JBgypt^ 
Where by the tyrannous heel of the Pharaohs and the task- 
master the li^blood was crashed out from multitudes, and the 
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survivors were trodden together into brotherhood. And still 
another process of decay was essential. The human mass, in 
whom community of feeling had been begotten by community 
of BufTering, had been embruted by their discipline, and were 
unfitted to stand alone as a nation. They must be cast into 
the desert, where the barbarous crew that came out of the 
land of bondage should perish ; and where their children — ^re- 
taining all of nationality that had been gained by their fathers 
in Egypt, but desert born and bred, far from all oppression, 
reared under and supported by the hand of their God, miracu* 
lously stretched forth in their behalf — should be prepared not 
only for independent existence, but to become the progenitors 
of a people that, throughout the ages, should pour tnrough the 
nations, distinct and separate, like the Gulf stream through 
the Ocean. 

It could readily be shown. Sir, that all strong nationalties 
have thus been formed. Time forbids, however, that illustra- 
tions should be multiplied. Let one other suffice. We are all 
familiar with the early history of our own country. We re- 
member how, of the one hundred that sailed in the Mayflower, 
fifty died during the first winter; and how, in consequence of 
the rigor of the climate, and exhausting toil and disease and 
the attacks of savage enemies, year after year a large portion 
of those who followed the fir^t settlers perished. Concerning 
the first colony in Virginia it has been declared, that at the 
expiration of seven t<^en years, after the immigration of between 
nine and ten thousand persons, at an expense of one hundred 
and fitly thousand pounds sterling, but eighteen hundred re- 
mained. Thus was it, to a greater or less extent, with all the 
colonies. By fearful disciplme, the weak and the inapt were 
winnowed out, and the survivors-were not only bound together 
but had developed in them that spirit of independence, of de- 
pendence on self under God, of courage, of energy, of persist<> 
ence, which has enabled this people to take possession of and 
subdue the land from the Atlantic to the J?acific. But the 
process was not yet complete. The separate colonies, as sep- 
arate fibres, by the grinding^ burning, in part destroying dis- 
cipline of the Eevolution, were pressed, twisted, welded together 
into one nation, having one experience, one all-pervading 
national life; they were transformed into one strong and vig- 
orous living organism^ fitted to receive into itself as food, and 
to assimilate the discordant elements that have been east in 
upon it from foreign shores. 

Is not this the process, as to its principles, that Jehovah has 
been repeating on the shores of Africa? Decay, it is true, has 
been there; but has there not a living nation arisen from tha 
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bosom of decay ? On this point it is not necessary to enlarge, 
as its truth has been already made manifest, both in the Beport 
to which you have listened and in the eloquent address or the 
gentleman who preceded me. 

That there is national life in Liberia, every observiug mind 
must admit; but it is still feeble; the nation itself is small. Are 
things to continue as they are, or is the nation to become large, 
vigorous, controlling? The affirmative of this question has al« 
ready been argued by the Bev. Dr. Haight. Will you listen to 
another argument in some respects similar, but proceeding from 
a diffSerent stand-point? 

Africa is one of the three great southern continents, in many 
respects similar to its sisters, but in other and important re- 
spects diverse. "Not only is it the largest and most luxuriant of 
the three, but it is peopled by a race, or complex of races, vig* 
orous and fruitful, to whom the air, which to the rest of the 
world is poison, is balm. The European can live and propagate 
his race in Australia, and in South America, but not in Africa. 
The fearful climate has been throughout long ages and in suc- 
cessive generations exerting a selecting and formative influence 
upon those who have emigrated to the soil. It has destroyed 
those who had no aptitude for it; it has strengthened the pecu- 
liarities of those who were fitted to breathe it; and so, from the 
mass of humanity it has elicited and e-ducated for itself a peo- 
ple. The process of life springing out of decay has there gone 
on, on a most gigantic scale. This race has beep redeemed by 
the blood of Jesus, and has been promised to Him as a portion 
of His inheritance. But how is it to be evangelized? How can 
they believe unless they hear? And how can they hear with- 
out a preacher? And how can they preach, when to breathe 
is death ? You will admit that could some one of its nations be- 
come evangelized and civilized, from which missionaries might 
proceed, and which could extend a protecting hand over those 
who went forth from it, the work of further evangelization 
might be performed in the ordinary mode. But how is this 
initial work to be performed ? Now, mark the Providence of 
God. 

Almost coeval with the settlement of this country. He, 
in His infinite wisdom, permitted to begin one of the greatest 
atrocities of the ages — the sons and daughters of Africa were 
torn from their homes, and sold into a cruel bondage. The 
very woes of this transported, but still vigorous and increas- 
ing race, which, like the bush in the desert, has remained un- 
destroyed in the midst of flame, should lead us to suspect that 
Jehovah designed to accomplish great things through its instru- 
mentality. Here they become Christianized, and to a certain 
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degree enlightened. In process of time a portion of them are 
carried back to the land of their fathers, and are there devel* 
oped into a Christian nation ; and this movement is so timed 
that the development is completed jast before the general eman- 
cipation of their brethren ; and thus, at the moment it is needed, 
a secure home is offered to all who will enter it. Mark well the 
points of observation. The promise of Jehovah ; the apparent 
impossibility of its fulfillment; the permitted wrong of the slave ^ 
trade ; the evangelization of those enslaved ; the return of a 
portion of them to their fatherland, and their development in- 
to a nation^ the very instrument manifestlv most effective for 
the fulfillment of the prophecy. Who can doubt that under the 
wise and gracious government of Him who knoweth the end 
from the beginning, and who oauseth even the wrath of man 
to praise Him, the planting of the Eepublic of Liberia was de- 
signed as in order to that fulfillment? As little can I doubt it, 
Sir, as I can doubt that the convulsions, the uphoavings and 
the depressions of the strata of the old world, the grindings of 
the glacier and the iceberg of the ice period, were designed to 
prepare the earth as a habitation for man* As little can I doubt 
it, as I can doubt that the overthrow and the burial of the 
forests of the carboniferous era were in order to the formation 
of that material which now supplies the needs and minis* 
ters to the development and the blessedness of the human 
family. 

In Liberia I see the promise of a glorious future for the 
entire African race — ^for those who are in this land, and for 
those also who are in the land of their fiathers. 

I see the promise of a glorious future for those who are in 
America. And here, Sir, let me not be misunderstood. I do 
not advocate forcible expatriation. The right of the negro 
to remain in the United States, if so he choose, is as per- 
fect as that of myself and my children. He is a citizen of the 
Sepublic. 'No human power has the right to colonize him 
against his will. I would resist to the last degree, with every 
faculty, physical and mental, with which God has gifted me, 
the removal from this land, against his consent, of the meanest 
of the race. But at the same time I believe, on many consid- 
erations unnecessary now to be recapitulated, that this is not 
the best home for him — that here he cannot reach his fullest 
development nor fulfill his high destiny. I believe that ere 
long he will see this for himself — he will perceive that in his 
fatherland there are /or him more genial suns, and a more brac- 
ing atmosphere, and a wider, nob^r field for cultivation than 
here exist. Liberia opens for him a home, a resting place, a 
citadel of departure and defense for the subduing and civilizing 
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of the whole continent of Africa. This opinion, it is acknow- 
ledged, may be erroneons. It may be that there i8 a glorious 
-work for the sons of Africa to accomplish here. 

fiat be that as it may, in Liberia 1 see hope for Africa. It 
stands, a Christian nation, on the shores of tnat long-aflSicted 
Continents Donbtless many of the African race in this land, 
moved by the Spirit of Christ, will devote themselves to the 

florions work or evangelizdng and civilizing their brethren, 
dberia offers to them a fulcrum for their lever. From Libe- 
ria, doubtless, influences of blessing shall go forth — ^the broad 
savannahs of Africa shall blossom with the rose of Shafon, and 
from every hill-top and valley son^ of praise unto our Grod 
and of rejoicings shall go up. Under the influences proceed- 
ing from that Kepublic, Ethiopia shall stretch forth her haadfs 
unto God. 

Let us not, Mr. President, despise the day of small thiuM. 
All great things are in their beginning small ; and, being Bmul, 
are by the vast majority of men ignored or despised. It was 
a busy day in Bristol, some two hundred and fifly years ago^ 
when a feeble band of emigrants sailed frt)m that active mart. 
The great men of the city were engaged in what they regarded 
as the important business of the oay. The vast majority, per- 
chance, knew not of the expedition, and of the few who knew, 
the greater number were filled with contempt. Little dreamed 
they that the names of those unknown, despised emiffrants 
should be given to immortality, whilst their own should sink 
into oblivion. Little dreamed they that the frail Mayflower 
was bearing from their wharves the seeds of empire. 

It was my privilege. Sir, just as I was entering manhood, to 
behold the extension from one of the northern windows of 
vonder Capitol of the first wire of the magnetic telegraph; to 
look upon the working of the first apparatus employed mr the 
public transmission of messages. The multitude passed by 
unheeding, and of those who knew what was being done, the 
vast majority despised and ridiculed. But we who looked 
upon those wires, as over them flashed the first public message 
ever telegraphed on earth — ^what hath God wrought! — behdd 
the birth of an infiint that already has become a giant, and is 
encircling the world with its civilizing arms. 

Let us not despise the day of small things. We are not 
pirivileged to-night to witness a birth; but we are privileged 
to tencT—we are not patrons, Sir, but servitors — we are piTvi- 
leged to tend the iniant weakness of the man-child Grod hath 
given to the world, that is to become a King, aind, crowned 
with empire, is to bear Christianity and civilization to a Con- 
tinent. 
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ABDBE88 0^ BSV. JOHN XACLEAN, B.D., LL.B.,* 

EX-FBESIDEHT OF PBIKCETON COLLEGE. 

Mr. President: As pFeliminary to certain matters, whicli I 
desire to submit for consideration, I shall first present two or 
three propositions, the truth of which, I can safely assume, 
will not be questioned by any of this audience. I shall, there» 
fore, merely state them, and not attempt to argue them. They 
are these : 

1. That it is our duty to do all in our power to elevate our 
fellow-men, of every language, color, and clime. 

2. That this responsibility rests in a measure upon every one 
who can contribute in the least degree to this result, of what- 
ever caste or complexion he himself may be. 

3. That, from his superior knowledge of his true relations 
to God and to man, the professed follower of Christ is under 
special obligations to seek the highest welfare of the whole 
human family. 

Kow, let it be shown that the friends and patrons of this 
Society can do more for the highest welfare of the human race 
by disbanding our organization, and by engaging in some other 
enterprise, with the end just mentioned in view, and for one 
I am prepared to say. Let the American Colonization Society 
die; and for the good she has accomplished let her receive at 
our hands an honorable burial ,* and let us all unite, heart and 
hand, in this better method of attaining our object, viz : The 
highest possible elevation of our whole race. 

But if, on the other hand, it oan be shown that the faithful 
prosecution of the aims of the Colonization Society will inter- 
fere with no other benevolent enterprise, while it will be fol- 
lowed by uptold blessings to those whose good more espe- 
cially our Society has ever sought to promote, then, I say, it is 
wrong to frown upon the work, or to attempt to interfere with 
it; and that it is incumbent upon all Christian men &nd Chris*- 
tian women to give their countenance to the aim and the, 
efforts of the American Colonization Society, if it be in their 
power so to do. 

Leaving it to others to show, if they can, that we ought to 
^ve up the peculiar work of the Cdonization Society, I shall 
endeavor to make it appear: 

1. That this Society does not interfere with the prosecution 
of any other benevolent enterprise in behidf of the oolored 
race in this country. 

2. That it is a valuable auzitiary to other Christian and 
benevolent associations; and that its power for good will W 

•Deltrered %i the Fiftgr-Foaiih Aanhneraary of ttM Attierioan Cokmiwtlon Soototiy, 
St Washington, D. C, January 17, 1871* 
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jost in proportion to its success in the prosecation of iU phi- 
lanthropic work. 

3. That the work of the Colonization Society ia one in which 
all classes of people ought to take a lively interest. 

Much of the opposition to the Colonisation Society, on thi 
part of the colored people in the United States, has doabtka 
arisen from the impression that the friends and sapporten of 
this Society were hostile to any and all efforts made to place 
them upon an equality with the whites; and that this lAilu 
reason why the Society is still assiduously endeavoring to 
strengthen the Eepublic of Liberia, and to render it attraotiye 
to the colored race in this country. 

It is true, that the Society is desirous to send additional 
emigrants to Liberia, and to make that country more and more 
attractive to the people of color in the United States ; not, how- 
ever, for the reason suggested, but for others, of which I may 
have occasion to speak; and among these is our full oonviction ^ 
that Africa is to furnish the arena whereon the people of odor 
are to achieve their highest triumphs in all the arts and refine- 
ment of civilized and Christian life; and where they -will enjoy, 
without any drawback, all the blessings of a free government 
Here in the United States they may enjoy, indeed, all the 
rights and immunities which the laws can give them; bat, rea- 
sonable or unreasonable, it must be many, many years, if ever, 
that the mass of the colored people in this country can rise to 
an equality with the whites in social life. 

The state of sentiment on this subject among the whites, 
and more especially in the laboring classes, the American Col- 
onization Society had nothing to do with creating or Ibstering; 
but, knowing its existence, the friends of Colonisation songht 
to find a compensation, partial it may seem to many, never- 
theless a real one, for this lack of social equality. So far flrom 
being hostile to any attempt to elevate the colored race here 
at home, the friends of Colonization are ready to bid "God 
speed" to every judicious measure for the education and eleva- 
tion of the entire body of the colored people. They hope that 
the efforts made to this end will be greatly increased. It is 
of the highest importance to the interests of all oonoecned that 
all the colored people of this country should be educated, and 
well educated ; and no pains or expense should be spared in 
our efforts to reach this result. This is an undertaking in eveiy 
view of it praiseworthy; and, although the wisdom and poliov 
of the constitutional changes, which removed from the people 
of color all political disabilities, have been questioned by many 
of the wisest and best men in the nation ; yet I apprehend that 
no wise man, seeing these people have been admitted to all 
the rights and privileges of citizenship, can hesitate to say 
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that they should be thoroughly enlightened, both bb to their 
duties and their privileges. But this cannot be done, unless 
they are as generally educated as the whites. 

It was the highest good of the freedmen of former days thai 
the founders and other early friends of the Colonization Soci- 
ety sought to advance, and it is ttie belief of the present Mends 
and patrons of this Institution that in seeking to strengtheh 
the Liberian Government, and to make it a still greater power 
for good than it now is, we are contributing our share to the 
elevation of the colored race, both at home and abroad. 

Can any one fail to see that the existence on the Western 
Coast of Africa, or elsewhere, of a powerful Eepublic, composed 
exclusively of people of color, educated and refined, and in the 
enjoyment of all social, political, andTeligious privileges which 
we of this land possess, must exert a mighty influence in favor 
of their brethren who remain here ? 

There is no antagonism, then, in the respective aims of the 
American Colonization Society and of those philanthropists 
who would have the entire body of the freedmen in the United 
States to abide here in the land of their birth. It is only as 
to the best mode of attaining the end they differ, the one class 
deeming it best that all should remain, the other believing 
that higher and nobler results will be reached by a part, and, 
of necessity, a very small part, of them going to Liberia. For, 
at best, it is only a very small fraction of the entire number 
that the American Colonization Society, with her limited re- 
sources, can send to this land of true freedom. 

Could our Society, in any one year, send as many as a thoth 
sand, this, estimating the whole colored population at four mil- 
lions, would be but one emigrant for every four thousand peir* 
sons, or the one four-thousandth part of the entire numoer. 
And for the years that follow, the annual increase of this class 
of our citizens may be estimated at hundreds of thousands, while 
the number of emigrants sent to Liberia by this Society would 
seldom, if ever, exceed a single thousand in any one year. Yet 
this addition to the emigrant population now in Liberia would 
be of the highest importance to the full development of the 
resources of that land, and to the strengthening of its govern- 
ment, and it would scarcely be missed here, if at all. 

Seeing the whites of this country cannot live and labor in 
that tropical yet fruitful region, and our colored people can, 
and also thrive, is it asking too much of the colored race here 
to furnish from their millions a few thousand persons, to add 
to the strength and usefulness of a Aepublio which may prove 
to be the highest glory of their race m the estimation of all 
the enlightened nations of the earth? 

From what has been said I think it must be apparent that 
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the numbers called for by the American (ToloniEation Sooietjr 
woald not be missed fW)m the entire aggregate of the colored 
people in the United States, and their removal coald notint«r« 
fere with any other benevolent scheme for the elevation of the 
millions remaining here in their own country, for we cbeeiw 
fully admit that this is their country and home as well as ours, 

I think, Mr. President, that I have made good mv first posi- 
tion, viz: "That this Society does not interfere with the prose- 
cution of any other benevolent scheme or enterprise in behalf 
of the colored race in this country.** 

My second position was this, viz: "That the American Col- 
onization Society is a valuable auxiliary to other Christian ' 
and benevolent associations, and that its power for ^ood will 
be just in proportion to its success in the prosecution of its 
philanthropic work." 

Is it not obvious that such a Government as that of liiberia 
must afford great and most valuable facilities in any effoi*t8 
made to introduce Christianity and civilization among the 
nations of Western Africa? Will it not afford protection to 
the Missionaries residing among the contiguous tribes? Will 
not — I may rather ask, Does not — the superior intelligence 
of the emigrants excite a desire in the natives for schools, and 
the means of Christian culture ? 

These things have not received from the Christian comma* 
nity in this country the attention they deserve. 

The mere existence of such a Commonwealth as Liberia, 
with a jurisdiction extending over a half a million of uncivil- 
ized natives, cannot fail to be of great service to any and all 
Eersons who, prompted by the love of Christ, ma}'' desire to 
ring these rude and barbarous people to a knowledge of the 
true God, and to the enjoyment of all the blessings of civilised 
life. , 

We all know why the war between Germany and France ia 
yet carried on, with such fierceness and obstinacy, by the con- 
tending armies. It is simply to determine who shall possess 
the strongholds on the border of the two countries, which can 
open and close to an invading army the passes from one coun- 
try to the other. And is it not more important that the Chris^ 
tian world should have such a stronghold as that furnished by 
the Grovernment of Liberia for its advances against the king- 
dom of darkness in the vast regions of Western Afriea? 

Had there been no American Colonization Society, there 
would have been no Liberia. And, if the operations of oar 
Society should now be brought a close, the power of Liberia 
would be greatly crippled. On the other hand, should the 
friends of true religion come up at once and liberally to the 
aid of this Society, and be fully awake to the importance of 
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V 

iocreasing the numbers and tlie intelligence of the Liberian 
people, by sending additional emigrants, and by assisting the 
Liberian Oovernment to extend their school system among 
the natives, we might soon be permitted to see among these 
barbarous hordes a rapid advance in civilLzation and Christian 
knowledge. 

Supposing that on the Western Coast of Africa there were 
no Liberia, and that for the five hundred miles now sul\ject to 
her control there were no such Christian settlements as now 
exist on that Coast, what would the Christian world be willing 
to contribute in order to obtain the very advantages which 
these Christian settlements afford, for the introduction of Gos- 
pel light and truth among the heathen tribes of this benighted 
land? 

Does any one ask, What are the facilities afforded by Libe- 
ria for aggressive movements on the part of Christian men and 
Christian Societies ? 

I answer : 

1. There is in Liberia a Christian Commonwealth, which 
officially and openly acknowledges its obligations to labor for 
the Christianizing of the native tribes. 

2. Liberia has numerous Christian churches, of different 
evangelical denominations. She has also her Common and 
High Schools, and a College, under the control and instruction 
of Christian men and able teachers. 

Here is a largo foundation for the upbuilding of her people 
in Christian knowledge and useful learning. 

The greater the success attending the philanthropic efforts 
of our Society, the greater will be the power of Liberia for 
good to all the native tribes within the sphere of her influence. 

On this head I will dwell no longer, but will say a few words 
in regard to the last topic which 1 proposed to consider, viz: 
''That the work of the Colonization Society is one in* which 
all classes of the people ought to take a lively interest." 

If the view which we have just presented be a correct one, 
viz, that a successful carrying on of our enterprise will be at- 
tended with the happiest results, both to the thousands who 
go to Liberia and to the millions that remain here, in the land 
of their birth and of their preference, then surely it follows, 
that it is a duty incumbent upon all classes of our citizens to 
encourage the efforts which we are making Ar the elevation 
<^ the colored race. 

If, as we have maintained, the reflex influence of a strong 
government in Liberia, under the sole control of emigrant 
Irom this land, cannot fail to exert a most happy izmuence 
upon the condition of the freedmon here, then surely both duty 
and interest demand that the people of color in the United 
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StAT<^. fi^ &r ik»in t}m>winc Their influence againivt our Soriety, 
fibv-^nld }i«trtihr e\voper»te witli ns in our efliwtB to elevate their 
T»w. xrd TO blVsss a ponSon of the rast continent of Africa^ with 
s riTi:i£{kd people and a Chiisxian goTerament. in accordance 
▼iiii The Tiews so hsppry px^eeente^i on this occasion by my 
iriejji. Th^ Ker. IV. Hafgbt. 

>w^. t;x\ K^Th duly anc intei^^T call npon the General and 
yia***' iTrTemner.T5 to asd o^r efTon* to add to the ninnben 
aai : 1^ T± i* sTr^riTsh of Libersa. From the ovifui of thw Society, 
n ira* a pan c^f :t5 p!aii to art in i>>t?cerr whh them, so far as 
ary cf :reTn w^rf w:!^:''^ to cocrTerasce c*cr eot^rpri^e: and 
frr siarv vtmt? w* T>es>e:TM inr»>r:aa:T a:d ^rotn ftcT-eral of the 
S«'A-^*v A* w-fll a$ frm T^-: TTzrTc-i Ststc*. And h g^ve* me 
ir^ftfcT T ";■*«::>? *r ner:;:-. :- Ti:* cvnr:«-iiot. Thai wftLin a few 
▼^•fi* !T wa* r-.T TrEvEU"-^, as P^ftaie-T cf Tie New Jeraev 
OrOrrris*:?,'* 5or:iTy. to rvv>*iT-* frr:^ Tie T^«aMffy of oar State 
a re :-«:i 7rr s^^f ri:^i^j:x.S .:.v^-nk, i~ i:i :f -mt -jewtation*. and 
t: TnrfffL'T :: :r Tif P-ArN!:al Se^recary cc'tbe Aia<THac Col- 
,*«T;.3ai:'»:cr Sx'Of-Ty. t" ast(6«;: :- i<rray:"'r Ti** exf^«*»w of the 
jsas: ^XTv^ir'-.j,-^ Tr L:t**TT:A: ari 1 ^!a=:r»:f rcT iMxZie ibe hq>e 

r? f <aril". o» iT T^'f rx::ir<fr r^T jab:«rsL .vistaPT&frd hy the 

T«»irT iTT-rraTi-rc :-f a :i:T<a-i :c' :i«;Ti. 2t-:c^ rr }««. will be 

• « ^ 

HI?: J Ti':-"^ TJA^ ."catTvc^aTe'i ry Ti-e ?c«;e±ix x'asew sarts to 
.'•XT ?:r--:jr: Tr^i-;. A.T'i '*y : i-f i^-erarbrrr ?c li** <o£«?c«i race- both 
a: j-.-iit-f ijrr a?r»ni?i >^rii jttt a^c^iT. ri :♦•> ssealL sm^mtvl br 

±':fn. :ii.r <cr«rr-* ;ir t!:-* ^T»"*!5C-«!rTr OnfcK :f Ar7«. 

Tr3rfi>r ar*? t:!'.*!!*? ▼2'." "r-xr-:!** T^xn Ti** jinsa3cc7as5:>«L of the 
Ttfyr^r Trt':^? :t :2 >? :c(trTry 2;» i'm*? aw»y Tie a^wesefTy fcr 
«?,*i a Sceiecy iis^ tj Sw I^^xt <a«ra Tewco* ilstolk altoyrether 
T3»i .'rjr-^ji. i'i^sjr? *c TW Sx'wcy It "v:i* 3c<: i»cab{iy«he«l as 
i^.Trr'f ■.■njjTT*;. r* rr-.-fn-rw tSj«* aJcirrcrr r«f saT^cyr aii-i y« in 
ar^i* j-f^-^ 7i:j? ▼:&* a v^cy ,vai 3ro«i :ci.7fcii a3X<?iz^ tfee adro- 
.'«r*»i :£* ^TaTvry a: rix*,* >C£i:j. A:rii "3»*actf Tir^frr xrteac iivMcilriy 
X" IS. 5v. . »i>^Trn:* : i*?cj?i*:<a^ t;; rrr^jc itcctT^crvD^y^thaa 
*»n*r -3e ,-jit::T* -t' :ai,-^ :t >ciiij5. ai^ tt-as jfea aod motfC ^afeely 
*aijrw»i }■■ TJe :faecn *^i ^r ?ii.r >,vi*:c:r ij tSw XjetEi : ban ftir 

It T^k? T'-it* nftirr^TTj: ,*f' a.i ,*aniwc jnu -s^evw itMtr^ to pro- 
itijw :jtf j^-3»es: irjrrf^iNi ,*£* tjv* ,vit7rrj^i invr. Some of its 
affcac ■T'Tfii.it r.*: joi?e tj^jr ■:?? *(ft>prss "ivjaiii 7(Mv£t m the 
«^ica::OH "f sa^^^py -S/m "ar <^?ii, ami n r-iie rsmo^al of the 
irvnt TTitti^ -*f' :.i«f .vii.»irM 7<?\.*vi*?. >^»c.i >Mru ami fr^e. ta the 
!iMta H '.-aetr iic-.wrs. 4:.r\i ,i.s^.* .n rae ,f''Ii;:!frir ana trh* Christ- 
SwiaiDtT -*t' iLT'^va. aau »ifc.aiv -jrvaica :ai* ttiaccruiwfiCaKirr. 
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Other early friends of the Society may have believed that upon 
the whole the peace and prosperity of the Soathern States 
woald be the better secured by the removal of the free persons 
of color from these States; and this may have n&ade them the 
more zealous advocates of Colonization. But the great mass 
of the early friends of this Society, whatever may have been 
their opinions on collateral questions, had especially in view 
the elevation of the free people of color in the United States. 

The laws of the land not permitting them to meddle with 
the question of slave labor, they wisely turned their attention 
to the advancing of the best interests of the only class of the 
colored people for whom they could effectually exert them- 
selves. 

In this righteous and benevolent undertaking the leading 
statesmen of those days united with leading men of different 
religious denominations in laying the foundation of a Christian 
Commonwealth, for the exclusive benefit of the colored race. 
Monroe, Bushrod Washington, Clay, Webster, Harper, and 
others of like spirit, did not stop to inquire what would be the 
consequences to themselves and their aspirations should they 
give their countenance to this work; but from correct and en- 
larged views of the true interests of all classes of persons in 
our country, they openly and successfully advocated the cause 
of Colonization, and did what they could to secure for the 
American Colonization Society the aid of the National Gov- 
ernment and the favor of the American people. 

It is not for me to institute a comparison between these 
great advocates of our cause and those who have succeeded 
them in the management of our National and State affairs; 
but I may say, that if we will but earnestly address ourselves 
to the work of enlightening the mind of the country with 
respect to the vast interests involved in sustaining the opera- 
tions of this Society, and gain the assent of the people gener- 
ally to the soundness of our views, we may hope to see once 
more the leading men in our National Councils also the lead- 
ing advocates of Colonization. 

But our main reliance, under God, must be upon the churches 
of Christ in our land. It is by them chiefly our Society has 
been sustained, and to them we must look for most of the pe- 
cuniary resources requisite for the carrying on of our work. 

It was no selfish consideration that prompted our Christian 
friends to their active laboi*s and their liberal gifts. They knew 
that Liberia would furnish an asylum for the down-trodden of 
this land, where they might rise to the dignity of Christian 
freemen. They also knew that a community composed of 
such citizens could bo none other than a blessing to as many 
of the one hundred and fifty millions of Africa as might be 
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Mikdii of her power and inflaence. They farther 

^*^ -ii** ^ whole of Africa is to be regenerated, and that 

'^ ..4|di^ ^^ ^f darkness and of the shadow of death the 

*[*7^ «(S^|i^oiisn6B8 is to shine, for the month of the Lord 

" ^ ^^^^^ i^ > ^^^ ^h^y believed that this grand and glori- 

x^- ^ ^ ij^ l!k> bo effected by human agencies provided of God, 

.^Viix 4Al>d bt^liovod that among these agencies the Bepablic 

T*^%Q«K<4^ planted and fostered by this S)ciety, would, in all 

v4^«^^V^ have an important and a conspicuous place. 
^ \^ M^' President, while we both may have attained to 
,^_^ ^^incUon in our respective wufjfiB^ yet I think you will 
_^;^^ ^ilh mo in saying that the highest earthly honor which 
■^K^ ysf u« oan hope to reach is the honor of having our names 
^ among those of the active and devoted friends of this 



"^^ ^ wht>u at some future, and perhaps a far-distant day, the 
V^iK^^ of African civilization shall have occasion to speak 
V ^ V^^^ borne by the American Colonization Society in 
^1^ fiVvHit and noble work — the elevation of the colored race, 
w^ l^^i^* and in Africa, to the dignity of manhood, and to the 
^^ii^^^^^Miont of a Christian civilization. 
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Washihgtos, D. C, January 17, 1871. 

fho Board of Directors of the American Colonization Society 
^f this (lay at 12 o'clock m., in their rooms in the Coloniza- 
liK^ Building, 450 Pennsylvania avenue, comer Four-and-a-Half 

The President, Hon. John H. B. Latrobe, took the cfhair, 
und Kov. S. E. Appleton, of Philadelphia, led in prayer. 

>Villiam Coppinger was appointed Secretary of the Board. 

Rov. Drs. Tracy, Craven, and Steele, were appointed a Com- 
mittee on Credentials. 

The Corresponding Secretary of the Society reported that 
during the year Daniel Price, Esq., of Newark, New Jersey, 
had been constituted a Director for Life of the Society. 

Rev. Melford D. Hern don, of Liberia, was introduced and 
invited to sit with the Board. 

The Minutes of the last meeting of the Board, January 18, 
19, and 20, 1870, were read. 

The Corresponding Secretary presented and read the Fifty- 
Fourth Annual Report of the Society. 

Rev. William McLain, D. D., as Financial Secretary of the 
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Socicfty, pi^sented the Aiinaal Stfittem^nt ^ th6 ISxO^sftitive 
Committco, which was read, as were also the aeeompart^ing 
SepoFt of Dr. James Hall, Agent of the ship Goloo&da, and 
the several papers named in the Statement. 
On motion it was 

JRe$olved, That the Annual Report of the Society, and the Statetneilt of 
the Executive Committee, with the pap«» mentioned tkerein« be aeeepted 
and referred to the appropriate standing Committees to -report thereoa. 

Rev. Dr. Tracy, as Chairman of the. Special Committee on 
Credentials, presented and read a report, which was, od motion, 
accepted and ap[m>ved, and the roll of Delegated was completed, 
as follows: 

DELEGATES APPOIKTED Bt AlTZILIAJftT SOCISIUS FOB 1871. 

Vermont Colohuation Societt. — George W. Scott, Es^. * Hon. Gecnrge 
F, Edmunds * Hon. Luke P. Poland.* 

Rhode Island Colonization Society. — Rev. Alexis Caswell, D. D* 

Connecticut Colonization Society.— -Rev. William W. Turner,* Hon. 
James T. Pratt,* Hon. L. F. S. Foster * William S. Charnley, Esq.* 

Mamaohusbtts Colonisation Sooistt.— ^Hon. G. Washington Warren,* 
Rev. Dudley C. Haynes, Dr. Henry Lyon,* Rev. John W. Chickering, D. D., 
Joeeph S. Ropes, Esq.* 

New York Golohhiation Society. — Rev. John McLeod, D. D.,* Almon 
Merwin, Esq., Rev. Samuel D. Alexander, D. D.,* Jacob D. Vermilye, Esq.,* 
James C. Holden, Esq. * Rev. Thomas D. Anderson, D. D. 

New Jersey Colonization Society. — Rev. William H. Steele, D. D., Eev. 
Elijah R. Craven. D. D., F. Wolcott Jackson, Esq.* 

Pennsylvania Colonization Society. — Eli K. Price, E8q.,*Rev.Williaa 
E. Schenck, D. D. * Rev. Alexander Reed, D. D. * Rev. Samuel E. Appleton, 
Bev. Thomas S. Malcom, Arthur M. Burton, Esq.* 

Ohi& Colonization Society. — Hon. Columbus Delano.* 

LIFE DIRECTORS.— Rev. John B. Piiiney, LL. D.,. Eev. William UcLmi, 
D. D., Bev. John liiaclean, D. D.^ LL. D., Bev. John Orcutt, B. D.^ Bev. 
Joseph Tracy, D. D., Joseph Henry, LL. D., Dr. Charles H. Nichols, Rev. 
Benjamin I. Haight, D. D., Rev. S^ Ireneus Prime, D. D. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE.-Dr. Harvey Lindsly, WilUam Guntop. 
Esq., Rev. George W. Samson, D. D., Hon. Peter Parker, Hon. Samuel JB. 

Huntington, Hon. John B. Kerr. 

• " -• ■ 
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The following are the SrANDiNa GoMMirms, appointed by 
the President: 

FoREiov Relatiobts. — Bey. John Maclean, D. D., Hon. Fetor Parker, Ber. 

Thomas S. Malcom. 

FiKAHOE. — Bey. Joseph Tracy, B. D., William Gonton, Esq., Ber. Elijali 
B. Crayen, D. D. 

AuxiuABT SooiBTiBB. — Bey. John Orcatt, D. D., Bey. S. Ireneai Primey 
D. D., Bey. Dudley C. Haynes. 

Aqekoies.— Bey. Samuel £. Appleton, Bey. John B. Finney, LL. D., Dr. 
Haryey Lindsly. 

AccouNTB. — Daniel Price, Esq., Almon Merwin, Esq., Bey. William H. 
Steele, D. D. 

EiciORATioK.—Bey. Benjamin I. Haight, D. D., Hon. G. Washington War* 
ren, Bey. George W. Samson, D. D. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved^ That the Board do now adjourn to meet to-morrow morning at 
10 o'clock. 



OoLovizATiov BuiLDnra, January 18, 1871. 

The Board of Directors met this morning at 10 o'clock, 
President Latrobe in the chair. 

The Divine blessing was invoked by the Bev. Elijah B. Cra- 
ven, D. D., of Newark, N. J. 

The minutes of yesterday were read and approved. 

Eev. B. F. Eomaine, Corresponding and Financial Secretary 
of the Ohio Colonization Society, appeared and sat with the 
Board. 

Letters of apology for absence at this meeting were presented 
from Edward Coles, Philadelphia, January 5; Hon. James T. 
Pratt, Wethersfield, Connecticut, January 13; and Daniel 
Price, Esq., Newark, N. J., January 15, 1871. 

Bev. Mr. Appleton, as Chairman of the Standing Committee 
on Agencies, presented and read the following Beport, which 
was, on motion, accepted, and the accompanying resolution 
was adopted: 

The Committee on Agencies would respectfully Beport, that they re-affirm 
the principles and suggestions made by the Committee last year. The lapae 
of twelve months only confirm them in the value of the position then taken. 
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It is only neoMsary for oar Society to have its caose frankly and fairly stated 
to secare the means and the subjects of Colonization. Your Committee would 
recommend the passage of the following resolution : 

Rtiolved^ That we earnestly recommend the Executive Committee to 
take efficient measures to establish Agencies and to organize Auxiliary Socie- 
ties in the Western and Southern States. 

Mr. Merwin, from the Standing Committee on Accounts, 
presented and read the following Beport, which was, on motion, 
accepted and approved : 

The Committee on Accounts having examined the account of the Treasurer 
of the American Colonization Society for the year 1870, and compared the 
vouchers with the books, find the same correct The bills also of James Hall, 
M. D., in account with the ship Golconda, for the same period, amounting to 
$22,953.07, were submitted for our inspection. We recommend the same for 
approvaL 

The amendments to Articles Second, Fifth, and Seventh of the 
Coitfititation of the Society, proposed and approved at the last 
meeting of the Board, were severally considered, and on the 
question being taken, seriatim, they were duly adopted. 

On motion it was 

Buolved^ That a Committee be appointed to nominate officers for the ensu- 
ing year. 

Eev. Drs. Maclean and Steele, and Bev. Mr. Appleton, were 
appointed the Committee, who reported, through the Chair- 
man, Kev. Dr. Maclean, recommending the re-election of the 
present officers, as follows: 

FiSANciAL Sbcbetabt ahd Tbeasubek. — Bev. William McLain, D. D. 

Tbavelino Seoeetaey. — Rev. John Orcutt, D. D. 

CoBBESPOKDura AND REooBDnTo Secbetabt. — William Coppinger. 

ExEOUTiVB Committee. — Harvey Lindsly, M. D., Joseph H. Bradley, Esq.. 
William Gunton, Esq., Rev. George W. Samson, D. D., Hon. Peter Parker, 
Hon. Samuel H. Huntington, Hon. John B. Kerr. 

On motion, it was 

Buohotd, That the Report he accepted and approved, and that the Board 
elect the persons nominated hy the Committee. 

fiev. Dr. Tracy presented a copy of the action of the Board 
of Managers of the Massachusetts Colonization Society, at a 
meeting held in Boston, December 17, 1870, which was read, 
directing their Delegates ''to call the attention of the Directors 
of the Parent Society to the recent Convention with Great 
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view of disabusing thair minds of prevaaHag miseenceptioiMs on th« subject of 
«migratioii to Liberia, t^nd ako settiiig fortk the uadufieinents to the same. 

Ruphtdt I'hat in the opinion, of this Board there is at the present time 
^pecijdly grounds on which it is incumben.t on the Christian Philanthropist 
of this country to sustain liberally the American Colonization Society, in 
order that all suitable persons desirous to emigrate to Liberia may be, at once, 
tent out. 

A letter was read from Bev. Melford D. Hemdoii, Philadel- 
phia, January 14, 1871, expressive of gratitude for the work 
being done for Africa by the Society, and for the many benefits 
be has personally derived by removing to Liberia some seven- 
teen years since, and to wbiek he is preparing to return with 
hia children. 

The Board adjourned to meet in this place this evening at 
7i o'clock. 



CoLoiriZATiosr BniLDiina, January 18, 7.30 o'clock p. M. 

The Board met, and, in the absence of the President, called 
to Baltimore by a professional engagement, Rev. John Maclean, 
D. D., L L.D., the senior Vice President of the Society in attend^ 
Itnce, was invited to preside. 

The minutes ol the meeting of to-day were read and 
approved. 

The Standing Comniitt^e on Foreign Eelations, and that on 
Finance, reported through their respective Chairmen, and 
their reports were, on amotion, accepted and approved. 

On motion, it was 

Ruolvtd, That the Annual Beport be referred to the Executive Committee 
Smt publication. 

Besolved, That the thanks of the Board be tendered to our President for 
the able and dignified manner, with which he has presided on the present 
occasion. 

Rewhied, That after the reading of the minutes of this evening and devo- 
tional exercises, the Board adjourn to meet at this place on the third Tues- 
day in January, 1872, at 12 o^elock x. 

The minutes were read and approved. 

The Board united in prayer, offered by the Bev. Dr. Samsooi 

and then adjourned. 

Wh. CoppiMoaa, 

SeenAmry of tk6 Board, 
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Gorrespondence of the Christian IntelUgenoer. 
WASHIKOTOir C0BXE8F0VDXNCE. 

NirwARK, N, J. January 26, 1871. 

Friend Atwater: It may be of interest to some of your 
readers, who have, as yet, had no errand to the city which 
letter-writers have done so much to belittle, to read a few 
notes on Washington; and, to this end, I would expand 
some paragraphs already published in our Daily Advertiser^ 
while the whirling snow now falling reminds me of the ele- 
mental mercies with which our Heavenly Father crowned my 
visit. 

Allow an old subscriber a few lines, for memtion of a recent 
week in Washington and some. things seen and heard. First, 
I had better name my errand and its appropriate belongings, 
and then the sights of the Capitol and other District notables. 

The New Jersey Colonization Society was represented at 
the annual meeting of the Directors of the Parent Society by 
President John Maclean, of Princeton, and Kev. Drs. Cravwi 
and Steele, of Newark, to all of whom fell a full share of the 
usual duties on committees. At the Society's meeting on 
Tuesday evening, addresses of a very eloquent and impressive 
power were made to an audience rarely drawn out, even by 
this grand topic, by Eev. Dr. Haight, of New York, and Drs. 
Craven and Maclean, of New Jersey. These gentlemen are all 
most lovingly devoted to this noblest opening for African intel- 
lect and self-culture, and the offspring of their fondest thought 
was on that delightful evening baptized with inspiration. 
We shall see those speeches in pamphlet, I presume, but no 
man who shall ever read the thrilling speech of the venerable 
^old man eloquent'' of Nassau Hall, can partake fully in the 
joy and admiration of the hearer. Every power was on fire, 
and those who have heard Clay and Webster felt themselves 
borne back to the better days. 

Liberia offers a fertile country where the white man can 
neither hold power nor cast a vote, where the black man can 
(because he is already doing it) prosper and be rich. Those 
who went from this country with only the aid which we of the 
Colonization Society offer to every worthy black, are now 
owners of coffee plantations and steam sugar-mills, in regions 
healthy as our South. The offer is still open — free passage in 
a specially-fitted ship, ready to go twice a year, a tract of land, 
given outright, and provisions for a six-months' start. At pre- 
sent, we are in urgent need ofmoney to send the hundreds who 
beseech us to forward them by the "JGolconda;" and, if 
some of our wealthy men could read, as I have, the auto* 
graph entreaties of the very men whom we compel to wait, 
after the Lord has inclined them to seek their own Bepublic, 
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they would be incited to somewhat of the noble ardor that 
brought the venerable Bev. Joseph Tracy, X>. D., from Boston, 
to blend his counsels and prayers with those of his fellow-direc- 
tors in this high philanthropy for the redemption of a continent 
to industry and to God. 

One of the proudest memories that will twine with the name 
of Henry Clay will be his early and undying advocacy of col- 
onization for the African in a fair sphere for proof that he 
was capable of nationality. And so of Mills, and Burgess, 
9Jkd Finley, and Alexander. 

From the heights of the future a great people in Africa will 
read of the apathy and the obstacles that occurred, just at 
this point in their history, with the same feelings that now 
actuate the reader of the trials and besetments, by sluggish 
friends and treacherous foes, of the immortal colonists of Ply- 
mouth. S. 

From the Philadelphia AmeriouL 
SKieSATIOH TO LIBEEIA. 

There is a steady stream of emigration from the United States 
to the Bepublic of Liberia, on the West coast of Africa. Since 
the close of the war, over twenty-five hundred emigrants have 
gone to Liberia, where each family has received twenty-fiva 
acres of fertile land, with provisions for six months, while clear- 
ing the land and building houses. 

Having been present at the embarkation of one hundred and 
ninety-two freedmen in November, at Portsmouth, Ya., I can 
speak from personal observation. Without an exception they 
were persons worthy of the donations of benevolent persons 
who desire to establish a Christian Bepublic in Western Africa. 
Sixty-three were members of Christian churches, and as only 
sixty-eight persons were twenty-one years old and upwar^^ the 
proportion of church members was remarkable. Some possess- 
ed SKill in mechanical arts, one being an engineer and another 
a carpenter. 

All were skilled in agriculture. Bighty-one were from Ply- 
mouth, Washington county, JST. C, and one hundred and eleven 
were from Windsor, Bertie county, N. 0. They embarked on 
the large packet-ship Golconda, belonging to the American 
Colonization Society. Among the cabin passengers we saw Eov. 
James M. Priest, who has been in Liberia thirty-four years, 
but came over to attend the Presbyterian General Assembly. 
We met also Dr. John Anthony Parm, a native of Liberiai 
who had completed his medical studies at Harvard and at Dart- 
mouth; Mrs. li. E. Freeman, wife of Professor Martin H. Free- 
man, of Liberia College; Mrs. M. R. Savage, &c. 
The emigrants expected to locate at the new settlements on 
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or pear the St. Paurs river, named Brevervillo (m boDor of 
the late Charlefi Brewer, of PittBbarg,) and Artbin^on, (iB 
honor of , Robert Artbington, of Leedti, England ;) sizty-sevea 
at the former place and one hundred and twenty-five at the 
latter. The emigrants were not posseseed of mooh book-leam- 
iog, for they had not enjoyed opportanitiea to attend fiehool; 
hut they possessed hardy bodies, industrious habita, and eB< 
pellent moral eharacter. In Montserrado county, to which 
they emigrate, there are thirty-six schools, and a College, all 
taught by colored teachers. The emigrants were well sup- 
plied with farming tools, clothing, and other nsefhl artieleB. 

Tbe sura of one hundred thousand dollars should b^raiaed 
and expended during the present year to carry fiirward this 
great work of civilizing and Christianizing Africa by the instra* 
mentality of her own children. Vast field;:} of missionary labor 
are now open among the nations in Africa adjoining the 
Republic of Liberia. Donations and legacies will assist 
worthy freed men to establish Christian homes in Liberia, 
and powerfully promote the spread of civilization .and Ohristi- 
lenity in Africa. The opening of coffee farms and sugar plan- 
tations will enable the emigrants, in a few years, to aend foir 
their relatives, and also to sustain missionaries in the vast re^ 
glona of Central Africa. Thomas S^ Hamoil. 
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New York Citt, February 13, 1871. 

A public meeting was held in the Baptist Church, Madison 
Avenue, last evening, in the interest of the American ColoaiBf^ 
tion Society. Rev, Joseph F. Elder, pastor of the church, pre- 
sided, and offered prayer. 

Eev. Dr. Orcutt, Traveling Secretarj^ of the Society,, on be- 
ing introduced, made the following statements in regard to its 
epe rations since the War : 

From January 1, 1865,i to January 1, 1871, six years, tlier 
American Colonization Society colonized 2,588 emigrants — 
averaging 431 J per year. 

The sum disbursed by the Society during the period named|, 
was (381,355 83 — making $147 35 per capita for the people 
colonized. 

The disbursements cover not only the cost of transporting 
the emigrants to Africa, and their support for six months after 
their arrival in Liberia, the amount expended for educatioDf 
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improvemorvts, and agencies, but the total expenses of sus- 
taining the Institution at home. 

This exhibit is made in the firm belief that it will satisfy 
Q»r friends and patrons of the economy, as well as efficiency, 
with which the affairs of the Society have been managed. It 
should however be remembered, that the expenses of prose- 
cuting its work since the war, have been necessarily increased 
by the advance in the price of provisions and other things. It 
should also be borne in mind, that the cost of colonij;ing depends 
very much on the number colonized in a given year. If the 
means should be furnished to enable the Society to send out 
five or six hundred next Spring, and as many in the Autumn^ 
for whose passage the Colonization Ship ^^Golconda'' ha« am^ 
ple accommodations, the cost per capita would be greatly dif 
minished. 

Bishop Janes, of the M. E. Church, was next introduced, and 
made an eloquent address. After speaking at some length of 
the changed condition of things produced by the late war^ 
which, he had no doubt would prove to be a great blensing to 
the whites as well as the blacks of the South, and to the whole 
country, he proceeded to show the bearing and importance of 
the changed state of things in regard to the cause of African 
Colonization — maintaining that the cause would no longer be 
impeded or embarrassed by the old issues on the subject of 
slavery — that people could now see eye to eye, and labor 
together and in earnest for its promotion. The freedmen and 
their children, said the Bishop, are now in schools., and in a few 
years they will be educated and better prepared for usefulness 
in the land to which they emigrate. Thus the advantages of 
the Society are daily increasing. It is true thai this country 
is large enough for our whole population. It is also true that 
we are all equal before the law; but there are prejudices 
against the colored race, and the colored man will not rest 
until he is independent and equal socially as well as before the 
law. He will therefore get to Africa as soon as he can. The 
Iviberian Government gives each emigrant family twenty-five 
acres of good land in fee simple, which is a great inducement 
of itself. In conclusion, the Bishop said that never before 
had this Society stronger claims upon the financial and moral 
support of the community. 
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The next speaker was the Rev. John Cotton Smith, D. D., 
of the Episcopal Church, who spoke with his accnstomed 
eloqaence. He said: When Christ was on his way to Calvary 
His cross was laid upon the shoulders of a negro ; and firom that 
time onward the colored man has home the cross of persecation. 
It seems as if, laboring under the malediction of Heaven, they 
had carried that malediction whefever they had gone. All 
these degradations and wretchedness have tended to make 
Africa a symbol of degradation. The climate of that country 
is such that white men can scarcely live in it, and only such 
men as Livingstone and Du Chaillu have explored it to any 
extent. All these facts should excite our sympathy for that 
country. It is said by travellers that there is a belt of twenty 
miles of atmosphere on either shore which is so translucent 
that at all times can be seen the '^ Southern Cross." This he 
considered as significant. He thought that the best way to 
civilize and evangelize Africa was to colonize the country with 
Christian blacks by the aid of this Society. The average dura- 
tion of the life of a white man in Africa is only two years, and 
the country is dotted with the graves of white missionaries. 
If we can erect Christian ports on the shore by the aid of black 
missionaries, we maybe enabled to extend our missions into 
the interior, where it is possible white men can live. This can 
be done by the aid of the Colonization Society. 

Eev. Mr. Elder made a few remarks, referring to the first ad- 
venture of the American Colonization Society on the coast of 
Africa, and traced its progress to the present time. From 
13,000 to 15,000 American blacks have been sent out, and ad- 
ditions have been made to their numbers, so that now there 
are over 500,000 souls in the Eepublic of Liberia. For these 
and other reasons he claimed that the Colonization Society 
had peculiar demands upon the people of this country. 



FOB LIBERIA. 

The barque Thomas Pope sailed from New York, February 
21, for West Africa, having as passengers Rev. M. D. Herndon 
and family. This worthy man was formerly a slave, and 
removed from Kentucky some seventeen years since under 
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the aaspices of the American Colonization Society. He ob- 
tained an education in Liberia, and was in the service of the 
Southern Baptist Board of Foreign Missions as a missionary 
among the Bassa tribe when the war began in the United 
States. He has since faithfully struggled to maintain his posi- 
tion, and now returns, after a few months' sojourn in this coun- 
try, by appointment of the same Board as a Missionary to the 
aborigines of his fatherland on the banks of the Junk or Farm> 
ington river, Liberia. He is accompanied by his two sons, Rob- 
ert and Benjamin Herndon, sent by the Colonization Society. 



From the African Times. 
TEE AFSICAH STEAMSHIP COXPAVT. 

It appears from the report issued by the African Steamship 
Company, (the old company,) preparatory to the meeting of 
shareholders, that there is a balance of revenue amounting to 
5,456L, and that a dividend of eight shillings per share, free of 
income tax, for the half year ending in October last, will be re- 
commended by the directors.* It appears that a call of 21. per 
share has already been made to provide for the cost of the new 
vessels required for that extension of the operations of the com- 
pany which is rendered necessary under the arrangement en- 
tered into by it with the British and African Steam Navigation 
Company, which, as our readers are aware, will come into full 
operation in January next, (next month,) from which time the 
old company will send out three steamers per month, and the 
new company, the British and African, two steamers per month, 
a steamer thus leaving Liverpool for the West Coast every sixth 
day. The directors also state that they purpose to apply to 
Parliament for a supplementary charter, to enable the issue of 
debentures equal in amount to one-third of their paid-up capi- 
tal, it being probable that the company will need additional 
resources, and the issue of debentures being considered more 
advantageous to the existing shareholders than the issue of 
new shares, or the calling up of more money on the old ones. 

* Th« ■hareholdan haT* liooe appcoTed of Ui« dlTidend, the call, and the application to Fw- 
liaaent fi>r a lapplementary charter.— Ed. A, T, 
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W« are pmined Vj I^arn of toe d^ath of §c«pb«B Col wdL Kiq-i 

For i«Termi je*» hit health hjui b«e& brokee. Aad tlie intcfli- 
gence of his depart Qr« doe« no: fcrpr^e ««. 

Mr. C</iweil vas bom in Brooke eoaatr, We»t Virginia, 
March 25. 19>»: zradcatei at JefferiOQ College, ib the 

Be^faboririe coantj of Wa^uinzton. in P«aa«ylTmBia, io 1819; 
pracu«*d !aw for some vears in Piiubarz. whence he remoTed 
Uj Pbiiadeiphia in 1336. and *iDC« then h« has resided in the 
latrer-ri&med c:*v. where he enga^ei in basiaess as an iron 
mariafsictarvr and merchant. Hi<i lei^sre time was devoted to 
tb<!r ^\n^iy of [y/ ideal ecooomj and financre. and his published 
to! a men and eseays on these sabjecta are recoj^ized as occapy- 
in;r the hi;^he«t rank as to research and transparency. 

Pergonal Ir we moarn the death of a dear friend. For forty 
yearn the Colonization Sobriety received his constant and In- 
creased wishes for its success. Genial, kind. and loving; richly 
appreciative of the merits of others and greatly distrastfnl as 
to his own ; endowed with rare reasoning powers, and irarm 
and generous sympathies, his departure will sadden the hearts 
of thoufeandfl; yet precious hopes will mingle with the general 
sorrow — hopes that center " within the vail," where the faith- 
ful find eternal release from sorrow, and fulness of joy in the 
presence of the Lord. 



AUtlTAL or THS GOLGOVBA. 

The Colonization Society ship Golconda. which sailed from 
Hampton Roads, Virginia, November 5, with nearly two hun- 
dred emigrants for Liberia, dropped anchor off Monrovia, De- 
cember 23, 1870. 

This voyage was the longest this superior vessel has made in 
our service, caused by heavy weather soon after leaving the 
United States, and by light winds and calms on the African coast^ 
but not a single death took place, and the emigrants are report- 
ed to be well, and delighted with their new homes and prospects. 

The Gukonda cleared from Monrovia January 3, and arrived 
at Now York February, 24. 
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PBSSiSitHT BOTE'S UMAtE. 

The Legislature of Liberia assembled in annrial session at Mon- 
rovia December 5, and the message ofiPresident Edward J. Eoyo 
was delivered on the following Thursday. It is a short and busi- 
ness-like document, which we hope to be able to present in the 
next Eopo^itory. ^' Our foreign relations/' it is stated, *^are in a 
satisfactory and hopeful condition," and the President refers, 
with expressions of gratitude, to the courtesy shown him, and 
the "earnest interest manifested in our beloved Liberia" by the 
Governments of Great Britain and the United States, during his 
visit in the preceding summer to London and Washington. He 
recommends "the consolidation " of the public debt, and the 
charter of a national bank, the development of "the rich re- 
sources" of the country east of the Eepublic, the construction 
of railroads, the peaceful incorporation of the neighboring na- 
tive tribes and their growth in civilization and Christianity, and 
the putting forth of energy and- enterprise to secure "a future 
of unbounded prosperity and material dejrelopment," and the 
permanent "building up of a negro nationality" in Africa. 



LETTBB FBOH HENBT W. BENNIS, Esq. 

MoNBOViA, January 7, 1871. 

My Dear Sir: The "Golconda"- arrived here on Friday, the 23d of De- 
cember, and cleared for Boston on the 3d instant The emigrants were landed 
on Monday, the 26th. It would have necessitated some labor and bustle on 
the Sabbath day to have landed ihem on Saturday, the 24th. There were 
no deaths on the voyage. Up to this time tbey are still in health, excepting 
some few who have been troubled with colics, from over-eating at night, and 
coughs among a number. 

There were two persons whose names were not on the roll-list, but who 
came in the ship as emigrants, viz: Elizabeth White, aged sixteen years, in 
the family of Martin Hoggard, and Aaron Mills, a single man, twenty- one 
years of age, which makes-the entire number to be one hundred and ninety- 
six, instead of one hundred and ninety-four as mentioned in your letter. 

For the present they are all in this town. The Receptacle could not con- 
veniently hold all, and I have had to rent several private houses. They are 
all anxious to get to their work, and I hope I shall be able to get them com- 
fortably settled on their lands in a short time. On Tuesday and Wednesday* 
the 3d and 4th instant, I furnished two boats to take the leading men of the 
two companies to Brewerville and Arthington. Some twenty-odd went up 
and returned on Wednesday evening. The land surveyor went up with them. 
I did not have the time to go with them. They report to me that they are 
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qai:« satUEed with the pUc«i. Next we«k I will famish llicni with tlw 
necesMry tools for work, ani thej will oomiiMDce at once. I will haw to 
farniih boau hr their convey Aoce to and from the Mttlementa »*•-***' ervy 
week, u I did with the preceding company, until they sre rmmdf to tttka up 
their faznilies. I have engaged the terrioes of Mr. Alonio Hoggud and hif 
people, at Arthington. to aid all they can in pofhing things, and the nme 
with Mr. I. B. Manden and his people, at Brewenrille. Mr. Hoggnid wai 
down a few days ago, and ref-orts that the road to MilUbarg is nonrlj eoB- 
pleteJ. It will make tLe cronble and expense of carriage less bj being aUe 
to G5e onr own wagons. 

Ojr Legi&Iatare is s:;Il in session, aai cp vo this date nothing of importance 
has bees done The time has been mostly occupied in debate on the sabjeet 
of t:.e C?csti*.a::o:ial amendment. President Roye retoed the resolation 
declaring tha: the amendment is not adopted by the rotes of the people, and 
the Legislature has failed to get a two- third rote in each Hooee, as reqnired. 
to pass It orer tiie reU). From the present appearance of things Mr. Boye 
will succeed in this matter. 

I am, sir, yours sincerely, 

H. W. Desva 

I1BK8 OF IHTELLIOZVCB. 

Pleasisg Acooc5TS. — The brethren who went on to Washington to at- 
tend the Annual Meeting of the American Colonization Society retom with 
pleasing accounts of the sessions there. Appropriate allusions were made to 
the death of one of the Vice-Presidents of the Society. Richard T. Hsunes, 
Esq., so long busy in this city in every good work. The Annual Report made 
special mention of the last company of emigranis which sailed in Norember, 
1870, in number nearly two hundred. Those in this city who anrrintod to 
provide these persons with outfits of tools and other necessaries, hare gladly 
learned that thej were mostly industrious and intelligent, and were groaped 
in families. Several hundred applications are now on file in this city and in 
Washington of others willing and anxious to go to Liberia also. The New 
York branch of this useful Society has an office at No. 24 Bible Hoose, and 
an efficient Secretary, the Rer. Dr. Orcutt, and by his indefatigable labors ii 
doing much to give impetus to the great plan for civilizing and ChristiMi- 
izing Africa. — JVcu; York Correspondence of the ( Philadelphia) iVesftyterian. 

Worthy £3CI0RA5T8. — Having been present at the embarkation of 192 
freedmen, on Nov. 4, I can speak from personal observation. Without any 
exception, they were worthy of the donations of the benevolent persons who 
desire to establish a Christian Republic in Africa. The proportion of chnrch 
members among them was remarkable. Some of them possessed skill in me- 
chanical art, and all were skilled in agriculture. From Plymouth, N. C., 
there were 81, and 111 were from Windsor, N. C. They possessed hardy 
bodies, industrious habits, and excellent moral characters. In the connty 
to which they emigrate there are 36 schools and a College, all taught by col- 
ored teachers. Having also visited one year ago the 160 emigrants sent ont ' 
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in the Golconda by the American CSolonization Society, I bear testimony to 
the excellence of the emigrants thns sent. The opening of coffee farms and 
•ngar plantations will enable the emigrants, in a few years, to send for their 
relatives and also to sustain missionaries in the vast regions of Central Africa. 
'^Letter of Ben. Thomaa S. Malcom, in the New York Tribune, 

Doing Well. — Henry W. Dennis, Esq., says in a letter dated Monrovia, 
December 9th, 1870, " I have recently visited the settlements of Brewerville 
and Arthington. The settlers were gen erally well and doing well. The road 
from Millsbury to Arthington has been surveyed, and is now being made. I 
hope to have it done in time for the transportation of the expected emigrants 
and their sapplies." 

Demand fob Passage. — Five hundred respectable persons of African des- 
cent have, within the last month, made application to the American Coloni- 
zation Society for aid to go to Liberia. The demand for passage is greater now 
than ever before, and will increase as the intelligence of the negro increases, 
and be learns that his brightest prospects for usefulness and happiness are in 
the land of his fathers. — New York Observer. 

MissioNABY OoLOKiSTS. — During a recent visit to Washington, D. C, I ex- 
amined the applications just sent to the American Colonization Society from 
tix hundred freedmen^ in North Carolina, Georgia, and Kentucky, for passage 
to Liberia. No agent has procured the names. The applicants were self- 
moved. A large proportion of those who wish to go are the followers of 
Christ, and desire to promote the regeneration of Africa. They may be pro- 
perly termed " missionary colonists." As Aaron and Hur held up the hands 
of Moses, so they will bold up the hands of the preaching missionaries. Af- 
rica needs these pious men ^nd women. They entreat our aid that they may 
be speedily furnished with a passage to the land of their fathers. Fifty 
dollars will defray the expenses of an emigrant across the ocean ; and fifty 
dollars more will furnish provisions and medical care, &c., for six months 
after arrival. Each family will receive twenty-five acres of fertile land. 
Brethren and sisters, we solicit your prayers and alms in this emergency. — 
Thom(u 8. Malcom, Cor. Sec., P. C. 8. 

FuRinsH The Means. — The American Colonization Society has numerous 
applications on hand at this time from persons desiring to be sent to Africa 
during the present year, and many more, it is believed, would apply, if there 
were any hope of their being sent out. Many of these would go as well-tried 
Christian men and women, well taught in the ways of obtaining an honor- 
able livelihood, and fitted to exert an influence for good upon their fellow- 
colonists and upon the surrounding tribes. And thus, while anything like 
a compulsory sending of this people to Africa ought to be always frowned 
upon, yet where they are disposed to go, and would be likely to be a means 
of blessing and good to the multitudes of that long-benighted and degraded 
continent, it would be the part of wisdom, philanthropy, and true religion to 
lixmish them the means of going and of helping them for a time after their 
arrival, and bidding them Gk>d-8peed — Christian Instructor, 
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LIBEBIAK FBOOBESS. 

It is difficult to conceive how any friend of the people of 
color can read the concise message of President Roye, and the 
interesting articles from the Liberia Register for December 24, 
1870, and for January 16, 1871, to be found in the present 
JRepository, without being moved to a lively interest in the 
progress of the African Bepublic, and of enlarging the work of 
the Colonization Society. 

"The wonderful door that has recently opened to the large 
and influential tribes of the interior shows how God is leading^ 
on in this work, and saying to His people, *go forwardi* The 
fact that they have put their entire population under the political 
auspices of the Liberian Eepublic, is a remarkable one. These- 
people are Mohammedans, not idolaters. The demon prejudices' 
of heathenism are not encountered with them. Here is van- 
tage ground to start with. And just at this time is the open^ 
ing presented when the Word of God may be given to the 
Mohammedan in the language in which the Koran is written 
— as one of the fruits of Missions, and the persevering labors 
of translators. Heretofore it was impossible to get the Bible 
into the hands of Mohammedans, because of the pride respect- 
ing the immortal Arabic — ^possessed of divinity in itself, and 
no book not written in that language was worth reading or 
fit to be read. Such io the creed of Mohammedans." 

But now "Arabic Testaments'' are sent through Liberia to 
these interior tribes, and they are reading them and asking for 
Christian schools! Who does not see the hand of God in this? 
If the Christian pastors and people of America mean to con« 
Vert Africa, this inviting field should be occupied without 
delay. Let us speed the mighty work by giving it our sympa* 
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thies, our prayers, and our liberal contributions. O, for that 
whole-hearted, unreserved consecration on the part of every 
Christian, of body and soul and wealth, which the love of 
Christ and the great exigencies in Liberia demand. 



AKNTTAL KE8SA0E OF FBESIDEHT BOTE. 

Oentlemen of the Senate and House of BepreaentcUivea : 

It is a constitutional duty imposed upon the Chief Magis- 
trate to lay before yon annually a statement of the condition 
of the country, in respect both to its home and foreign affairs. 
In attempting to perform this duty, I have to invite you to 
join with me in thanksgiving to the Father of all mercies for 
the marked favors which as a nation have attended us during 
the past year. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

By the unanimous consent of my Cabinet, it was thought 
necessary that, in pursuance of an act of the Legislature, cer- 
tain foreign interests should be attended to by the President 
in person, the most important of which was our English com- 

Slications. I, therefore, sailed from this port on the 10th of 
une lastj'and returned on the 12th of Kovember. An absence 
of five months from the Eopublic has made me, in a great de- 
gree, dependent upon my constitutional substitute and the 
members of the Cabinet for information in relation to home 
matters. 

I take great pleasure in informing you that our foreign 
relations are in a satisfactory and hopeful condition. When 
I left here our relations with Great Britain were seri- 
ously threatened, in consequence of the misunderstanding 
which grew out of the unfortunate affair at Manna, in the 
early part of 1869. But in two interviews which I had while 
in London with Her Majesty's Secretary for Foreign Affairs, I 
succeeded in restoring tne former friendly understanding, ex- 
cepting that Earl Granville insisted that the money which we 
had agreed to pay, in consequence of the seizure and de8true«> 
tion of British property in the Manna district, should be paid. 

Since my return home a very lengthy dispatch has been re- 
ceived by the Government from Earl Granville, in which all 
our matters of difference are reviewed in an amicable manner : 
and his lordship suggests that two commissioners be appointed 
on the part of Great Britain, and two on the part of Liberia^ 
in co-operation with one from the United States, to act as um- 
pire, to investigate the validity of our title to the Northwestern 
territory claimed by the Bepublic, and that the decision arrived 
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at by the said commissioners shall be final. The Secretary of 
State will lay the dispatch before you for your consideration. 

Before leaving this subject, you will be gratified to learn that 
during my travels, especially within Her Britannic Majesty's 
dominions, I was treated with the utmost courtesy; and a 
banquet complimentary to Liberia was given to me, a few 
days before my leaving London to return home, by a number 
of distinguished gentlemen in that city. 

I cannot omit to mention the special attention which I re- 
ceived at Sierra Leone from His Excellency Sir Arthur B. Ken- 
nedy, the Governor in chief, and from the African citizens of 
that colony, who, on my homeward voyage, waited upon me 
by deputation to extend the expression of their sympathy with 
Liberia in our efforts to establish here an independent negro 
nationality. This I looked upon as one of the most pleasing 
incidents of my visit abroad, as it seemed to indicate the ap- 
proach of the day when there will be an understanding and 
friendly and intelligent co-operation among the civilized and 
Christianized descendants of Africa on this coast, both native 
and colonist. 

CONSUL-GENERAL IN LONDON. 

I regret to inform ^you that the increasing infirmities of age 
have deprived the Eepublic of the able and energetic services 
of Gerard Ralston, Esq., who for fourteen years has rendered 
most efficient services to Liberia as Consul-General of this Ee- 
public in London. He richly deserves the lasting gratitude of 
the Liberian people for the invaluable services he has so faith- 
fully rendered. He resigoed his office in the month of October 
last. David Chinery, Esq., highly recommended by Mr. Ral- 
ston, as well as by his past services in behalf of African in- 
terests, has been appointed to succeed Mr. Ralston. 

YISIT TO THE UNITED STATES. 

Hy visit to the United States was also of a gratifying char- 
acter. On the 8th of September last, I had a most interesting 
interview with President Grant at the Executive Mansion in 
Washington, and I was pleased to notice the earnest interest 
manifested by the Chief Magistrate of that great Republic in 
our little State, and the readiness which he exhibited to 
do whatever he could to promote the welfare of Liberia* 
Tfarouffh his kindness I was enabled to negotiate with the 
Unitea States G<>vernment for a beautiful little iron steamer, 
tiie '^Rescue." It only remains for you to provide the means 
to bring her to Liberia. 

CAPE PALliAS DIFFIOULTIBS SATISf AOTOBILT SETTLED. 

I am gratified to be able to iDform you that the unhappjr 
diffioultiea which occurred at Cape Falmas in the early part of 
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my administration, precipitated by reckless and disappointed 
demagogues, have been Drought to a satisfactory settlement. 
The people, during my absence from the Eepublic, seeing the 
error of their course, quietly allowed J. W. Good to take his 
position as Collector of Customs and Postmaster of the port of 
Harper^ to which he had been appointed by the Chief Exeoa- 
tive, with the advice and consent of the Senate. But this was 
not done, unfortunately, before their rash and intemperate 
proceedings had laid them and the whole Kepublic open to the 
adverse criticism and severe censure of the civilized world. It 
is to be hoped that the experience of the past year has been 
fraught with wholesome lessons that will not soon be forgotten. 

NATIONAL FINANCES. 

The derangement of the national finances presents a ques- 
tion of pressing interest. I earnestly entreat you to give your 
most careful attention to this subject. It is admitted on all 
hands that one of our sorest needs at present is pecuniary 
capital. Our currency, because it calls for gold on its face, and 
because of its great depreciation in the hands of the citizens, 
but always paid into the custom-house at par, has very much 
crippled the operations of the Government, and impaired its 
credit at home and abroad. And yet this is an exceedingly difBl- 
cult question to manage in our circumstances. Its difficulty 
has been proved by the number of years during which it has 
been a vexed and perplexing question. It is difficult to meddle 
with the medium of exchange without inflicting hardships 
either on creditors or debtors. 

The consolidation of the national debt is one of the means 
by which that debt may be converted into a sort of available 
capital and circulate as money upon the faith of the Govern- 
ment which renders itself worthy of credit. Other nations 
have resorted to it when unable to pay at once the individuals 
holding claims against their governments. Consols are held 
by the individual creditors upon the faith of the Government, 
such as those in circulation in Great Britain and the United 
States, drawing a certain interest, payable at certain periods 
named in the law. These consols are transferable for money 
for a sum little less than the face of them calls for. But sta- 
bility in the Government, honesty in handling the revenue, 
the certainty of receipts in excess of disbursements, equal to so 
much yearly, which can be relied on as a definite sum, amount- 
ing to such and such debts to be paid at certain estimated 
periods of time, must be regarded as indispensable. I com- 
mend this subject to your serious consideration, and would 
suggest that you make stock out of all those debts, to be paid 
off gradually within a certain number of years to be named by 
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law. For this purpose it is advisable that you pass a law re- 
quiring all persons to deposit their claims against the Govern- 
menty and to talse these bonds, &c., within a specified time. 

It is of great importance to ascertain the amount of deben- 
tures issued according to the law which authorized them, since 
it appears that many of these debentures were issued without 
being registered. 

I recommend the adoption of a charter for an individual, 
and also a charter for a National Bank, and that the one or 
the other or both shall go into operation as soon as practicable, 
as funds can be found for the purpose. I am sure that many 
benefits will accrue to our farmers and mechanics by a sound 
monetary system to be put on foot by observing the condition 
above stated. 

There is a company of gentlemen being formed in London, 
to furnish either the coin or every description of merchandize 
to take up the Liberian currency. If you can so legislate as 
to show them due protection and a margin of remunerative 
profits, they will hold out important advantages to Liberia. 
The prospectus of the company is in my possession, which, if 
desired, I will lay before the Legislature. 

In behalf of the Eepublic, I entered into a contract with a 
rich merchant in London for the sum of $20,000, which might 
have been extended to $40,000 at will. After the contract had 
been made and signed, I requested him not to forward the 
money until you had made provision for its payment accord- 
ing to the contract. The copy of the contract shall be laid be- 
fore you for consideration. 

During my absence, a contract was entered into by the acting 
President with N. J. A. Malschalk, Esq., Agent for Messrs. H. 
Muller & Co., of Eotterdam. A copy of said contract shall be 
laid before you. 

I regret to inform you that the Se9retary of the Treasury 
having persisted in repeated refusals to make his quarterly re- 
ports, as the laws requires, was dismissed at a meeting of the 
Cabinet on the 22d of November last. It becomes your duty, 
under the circumstances, to appoint and send an able commit- 
tee to examine the books and investigate the condition in 
which he left the Treasury Department. 

COUNTY SEAT— COMPILATION OF LAWS. 

The law for removing the county seat from Monrovia to 
Clay-Ashland has not been carried out, because of a want of 
ftinds to erect the necessary buildings. 

The compilation of the laws authorized at the session of the 
Legislature of 1868-69, is in progress. 
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INTERIOR COUNTRY AND POPULATION. 

The Government, in consideration of the prospect of an in- 
creased commerce presented by the rich advantages which the 
Barline tribes and country offer, appointed Hon. W. S. An- 
derson a commissioner to go throagh that region of conntry 
and make such arrangements with the tribes as may facilitate 
intercourse. The results thus far attained by the treaties made 
with the natives and the building of block-houses for the pro- 
tection of trade, exceed the anticipations of the Government. 
The report of Mr. Anderson will be laid before you. 

It would be a great dishonor to us not to attempt to de- 
velop the rich recources beyond us, though it be in an im- 
perfect way. And, if we make such laws as shall liberally 
protect capital that may be invested in the country in the 
construction of railroads, &c., we cannot fail to stimulate the 
enterprise and bring into relief the capacities of the country. 

The report of the Secretary of the Interior cid interim will 
also be laid before you. 

INDIVIDUAL AND NATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY. 

With the large native population available to us, with our 
natural gifts of climate and soil, with our forests of precious 
woods and our mineral wealth, there is open before us, if we 
only manifest a little energy and enterprise, a future of un- 
bounded prosperity and material development. Notwithstand- 
ing all the sore trials and difficulties with which we have 
been beset, Liberia is to become one of the most important 
agencies in imparting light, civilization, and Christianity into 
this part of Africa. And I would here remind you of the 
providential warning in the past of our history, that those 
who will not discbarge the sacred duty entrusted to them of 
building up a Negro nationality on these shores, will be removed 
in some way or manner to make room for those who wilL 
And remember that you are honorable members of the Legis- 
lature to no greater extent than your actions prove it by the 
enactment of such laws as shall promote your country's niffh^ 
est interest, irrespective of party bias. It is a mistaken idea 
that a tricky, scheming, selfish, or deceptive man in any Legis- 
lature is truly an honorable, simply because he had. been 
elected to a seat in one or the other branch of the Legislature. 
The higher men are elevated, the more careful they should be 
to deserve well of their countrymen, and the more anxious 
they should be to show their fitness for the position. For their 
enlarged influence puts it into their power to disseminate evil 
examples among the masses of the people. 

Upon you depends the character of the masses. Where 
there is no honor or fixed principles among the leaders of the 
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people, the people become corrapt. The profession of religion 
among them becomes a mere form ; social intercourse is sadly 
deranged; confidence between man and man, necessary to do 
business, is greatly impaired; and all healthful growth is im- 
peded^ 

SETTLEMENT OF NATIVE WARS. 

I recommend that you pass a vote of thanks to the various 
Superintendents who have persevered and settled old and long- 
standing wars among the natives, as the report of Hon. S. A. 
Horace, S.J. Crayton, Bichard Ford, and John Hagan will show. 

CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT. 

In pursuance of a resolution passed at your last session, au- 
thorizing the President to cause an election to be held on the 
first Tuesday in May, 1870, to ascertain the opinion of the peo- 
ple of the constitutional amendment, I have to inform you that 
the said election was held, and according to the returns made 
to the Department of State of said election, the constitutional 
amendment was considered carried; and I have caused a 
proclamation to be issued to that effect. 

Matters referred to the Judiciary will be laid before you in 
another communication. 

CAUSES FOR GRATITUDE. 

I feel unwilling to close this communication without express- 
ing my heartful gratitude to Almighty God for the kindness 
vouchsafed to me in preserving my personal health while 
abroad, in granting me favor among the people, and in per- 
mitting me to return safely to our beloved Liberia. 

EARNEST HOPE, AND PROMISED GO-OPERATION. 

It is my earnest hope that harmony ^nd good will may mark 
your deliberations during the present session, and that the laws 
made will redound to the highest interests of the country and 
of our race. 

I will most cheerfully co-operate with you in alLmeasures that 
look to the progress and prosperity of our common country. 

Edward James Eoye. 

Monrovia, December 8, 1870. 



LIBERIA METHODIST MISSION. 

Bishop Boberts, of the Liberia Annual Conference, writes 
officially and encouragingly of the work under his care. He 
says: 

In the month of May I visited our several points of opera- 
tion in the Bassa district, namely, Marshall, Mount Olive, 
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Durbinville, Edina, Bexley, and BuchanaD, via Ammons (na- 
tive) station. Brother JDeputie being up and returning ac- 
companied me. Our route was mainly inland, and traveling 
by canoe, riding, and walking much of the distance, which, 
under the most favorable circumstances, is rather fatiguing. 
To sit in a "dugout," (canoe,) twenty inches wide, four or &ve 
days successively, propelled by hand paddles at the rate of 
three or four miles an hour, and then change to walking over 
prairie lands and the heavy sands of a sea-beach, unfavorably 
compares with the ease and comfort of steamboat and railway 
iuromotion. 

Oui fi^st Sabbath after leaving Ammons station — which is 
not, aside from the existence of a small society of native mem- 
bers, very inviting — we spent at Mount Olive, a native station. 
At 11 o'clock, A. M., a full congregation assembled, natives 
mainly, for religious worship, whom I addressed, and iny re- 
marks were translated by a native local preacher into their 
native tongue. During the services there was an exhibition 
of a lively faith in the " one living and true God." The pres- 
ence of an old man of seventy summers was particularly at- 
tracting. He came forward after service, shook hands^ and 
said he came to the Christian station to better enjoy and learn 
more about his new-found religion. This old man is in a lead- 
ing position among his people of the Beah tribe, some seventy- 
five miles in the interior. He heard for the first time the 
gospel preached in his country by the native local preacher 
mentioned above, some two years ago, and was soon convinced 
his way was "dark" and led to "death," and was brought to 
the light of truth. Sabbath afternoons are devoted to the in- 
terests of the Sunday-school, of which there is one well con- 
ducted. In this capacity I met some thirty-nine youths of 
both sexes, besides several adults. The scene was verv inter- 
esting. Our hopes in several boat high for future usefulness 
to thousands in the surrounding country. Several of these 
youths are members of the church, and one an exhorter. 

The new house for divine worship, of which mention was 
made in a previous letter, approaches completion slowly. Its 
external appearance adds much to the view of the station. It 
is of native construction, with doors and windows of frame- 
work. When finished, and a bell (which I hope some kind 
friend of missions will soon furnish) hanging in the cupola, it 
will be the best chapel of the kind I have seen, and ample for 
the purpose intended. To promote the interests of this point 
in its various departments Brother Deputie is zealously en- 
gaged, and its advancement is visible. 

From Mount Olive we returned to Marshall. At 7 p. m., 
according to notice, we met a congregation in the little church, 
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to whom I preached, after which I proceeded to ordain to the 
order of Deacon, W. H. Davis,* local preacher, as ordered by 
our late Annual Conference. The society in Marshall is num- 
erically small, but a rising spiritual state is apparent. 

Leaving Marshall very early next day, we ascended the 
Bargua Biver about eight miles to Bev. Ml*. Hern don's mission 
station, and thence proceeded to Durbinville mission station, 
distant about thirty miles. The mission house at this point is 
now undergoing some repairs, which must of necessity be very 
limited and not at all equal to the demands. At this station 
there is a well-organized and prosperous Sabbath-school of 
thirty-two scholars, twenty of whom are natives. During our 
visit Brother Pitman informed us that he had suspended his 
day-school in order to give attention to the repairs of his 
house. At the time of our visit there was no house for religious 
services except the mission-house. Brother Kennedy subse- 
quently in a letter says, "At present we have our house built 
and dedicated to the Lord.'* 

We left for Edina, twelve miles distant, and safely arrived, 
and met a welcome reception from Brother I. B, Moore, pre- 
siding elder, whose guest we were during our stay. Edina has 
much improved within a few years in buildings and commer- 
cial operations. On Sabbath I preached to a very respectable 
and attentive congregation, with evidence of a healthy spiritual 
state. Brother Buss, local preacher, now in charge of the cir- 
cuit, is fully at home in his duties, and zealously prosecuting 
them. Our day-school, under the diriection of W. H. Jacobs, 
teacher, is doing well. Twenty-three were present when I 
made a call, which number is about two-thirds of the entire 
school according to its roll. 

Our next visit was to Bexley, nine miles up the St. John's 
Biver. I spent a very pleasant and, I trust, profitable Sabbath 
here, and preached to a crowded congregation and wakeful 
hearers in a large room in the Beceptacle building, which is 
now used instead of a church edifice. After services. Brother 
Moore received twelve persons into the church. The work on 
this circuit increases, and demands additional laborers, which 
we cannot for want of means well supply. We left, after spend- 
ing several days in Bexley, for Buchanan. This city is one of 
the most important in this region, and steadily rising. It is the 
center of commercial operations, in which several foreign houses 
are prosecuting extensive business. I spent a Sabbath at this 
place, and preached to the people. We have an inviting mem- 
bership, to which some of the most important families belong. 
A few of the members and others have contributed toward 
choir pastor's salary during tho last three years. Our Sunday- 
school I found advancing in interest. The efficiency of the 
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officers and teachers has given an impulse to this department 
of the work, which if perseverec] in must be of incalculable bene- 
fit to the church. We have also an excellent teacher in Brother 
B. J. Forbes for our day-school. I met in this department 
twenty-seven scholars, ^he teacher took the opportunity to ex- 
amine several classes in practical arithmetic and on black-board, 
geography, and English grammar. The examination was very 
satisfactory. The number of scholai*s in attendance was much 
below the roll of the school, as you will discover in reports of 
said school furnished subsequently by the teacher, which ac- 
companies this. The day and Sunday-school departments of 
our general work are very important to us here as elsewhere. 

Our work extends, and urgently demands increased labors. 
I may truly say, -'The harvest is great but the laborers are 
few." The moans to send them out is needed. We have en- 
couraging reports from every quarter of the state of the work, 
and from some points of its progress and the advancement of 
the kingdom of Christ. 

Brother Ware having recovered from a recent severe illnesSi 
from which he barely escaped, writes Juno 7: **Our quarterly 
meeting has just closed, and O, what a precious season we had! 
God was specially present. We are protracting, for the signs 
of the times bid fair for a general and gracious shower." In 
another letter he writes, " Several young men of much promise 
have obtained the peace of God." 

Brother N. D. Kuss writes: "I have been steadily laboring 
to promote the work, and, am glad to say, not in vain. Our 
last quarterly meeting was attended with much interest to the 
rebuilding of Zion and the ingathering of souls. Praise the 
Lord." 

ilev. L. E. Roberts, at Robertsport, writes : " We have an 
interesting protracted meeting in progress. Among those 
seeking the salvation of their souls are several natives, appar- 
ently deeply concerned; and up to this time some thirty have 
professed to enjoy peace through the merits of Christ." 

In connection with other duties I continue to direct the 
special work on this St. Paul's Eiver circuit, supplying the 
charge when distant. The last six months have devolved 
much labor to meet regular appointments. Through the mer- 
cies of God my strength has been equal to duty, and the charge 
is in a peaceful condition. Some weeks previous I visited 
Chase's Town, Congo, at which we have a growing society of 
native members, five miles distant interiorward, for the purpose 
of dedicating a small chapel for the worship of God. The 
larger portion of those assembled were compelled, for want of 
room inside, to find seats outside. We had a precious season. 
I returned home not over*fatigued after walking ten miles. 
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In Jane I attended quarterly meeting in Monrovia, and 
took part in the religious serYices, and enjoyed a profitable 
season. The love-feast and administration of the Lord's Sup- 
per were seasons of much spiritual refreshing. It was truly 
gratifying to see so many of the number who were brought 
into the fold of Christ last October continuing in the faith, and 
professing a good profession before many witnesses in love- 
feast. The introduction of an excellent organ into the church 
at Monrovia is an improvement. 

In July we had the pleasure of dedicating a house for wor- 
ship, 35 by 20 feet, in Upper Caldwell. 

Very respectfully yours, 

J. W. KOBERTS. 



LIBERIA LTJTHERAK MISSION. 

The following letter, dated Novembers, with a supplemental 
note of December 5, 1870, published in the Lutheran Observer^ 
is from the present superintendent of Muhlemburg Mission, 
St. PauPs Kiver, Liberia. 

Rev. David Kelly removed from Pennsylvania some eigh- 
teen years ago, and has been the warm and steady friend of 
the mission since its establishment. He is a man of influence 
and of education, having been a member of the Legislature of 
Liberia, and is now an ordained minister in the M. E. Church. 
He has a farm in the neighborhood of the mission. 

Spiritually the mission is getting along very well. We had 
communion on Sabbath, October 16th, which was truly a blessed 
season, at which time eleven were received into the church. 
Two of these were reclaimed, who had been suspended by 
Brother Camel for three months; they professed pardon and 
were received by the unanimous vote of the congregation ; the 
rest professed conversion to God; one came from the Methodist 
church on certificate. Last night another native man from 
the Golah tribe found peace in believing. He is about 40 years 
old. Three others from the same tribe are under very serious 
exercise of mind, but have as yet no evidence of their accept- 
ance with God. 

I should like to have a talk with you about this blessed re- 
ligion of Jesus among the heathen of Africa; suffice it to say, 
alter they profess peace in Christ, they seem to know what is 
needful for them to be done. Strange as this may appear, it 
is no less the truth. So, then, I eonolnde, a man in Christ k 
one and the same any and everywhere he mt^ be found in the 
world. 
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The church has been open for evening prayer-meetings for 
nearly a month, and is still open. The spirit of reformation 
and revival commenced about two weeks before our commu- 
nion; and the Lord has gladdened many hearts since then. 
Even this very hour two Congo men have embraced Christ as 
their only hope of pardon and peace.. This is the Lord's doing 
and it is marvelous in our eyes ! 

I spoke of repairs in my last to you. I am buying shingles 
now for the purpose of covering the church, boy's houso, and 
prayer-meeting room, and some parts of the mission-house 
proper. The church building is rather small to accommodate 
all the members when they all come out; an addition ought to go 
on to it, making it a little longer; then it would do for a while. 

Number and names of persons baptized, October 16, 1870 : 
Adults — ^Anna Gundecker, Mary Eliza Eicks, John Harris, 
Matthew Benedict, Topsey Powers, and Nancy Harris. In- 
fants — ^Augustus Loch man, son of Michael ana Sarah Diehl, 
Wiley E. Geiger. November 6th: Adults — ^Alex. Wright, 
William Kiernans, John Taylor. November 13th : Adults — 
Abraham Outland, George Stelling, George Settlemeyer, Henry 
Zeigler. Infants — Edward Hay. December 4th: Adults — 
Lewis Harris, and Davis Eoe. 

This makes the present list of communicants in the congre- 
gation 57 — a small band to be sure; and perhaps of all God's 
dear children the feeblest and the poorest; and yet they are 
His children, embraced by His love and purchased by the blood 
of His Son, and destined some day to sit down with Abraham, 
and Isaac, and Jacob in their Father's kingdom. May they 
be kept through faith unto eternal salvation I 

Both the day-school and the Sabbath-school are doing well. 
In consequence of the increasing membership, it was thought 
necessary to have officers elected ; accordingly, after due notice 
to the congregation, Michael Diehl and Samuel Sprechei^ were 
elected. These are faithful brethren, and prove a great benefit 
to the church. The latter is the teacher also of our day-school. 

And now, my dear brother, pray for us; and may the whole 
church bear us on its petitions before "the common mercy- 
seat." 

Your brother, in the love of Christ, 

David Kelly, 8up*L 



LIBEBIA EPISCOPAL MISSIOK. 

Bishop G. T. Bedell, of Ohio, thus writes to The Standard of 
the Gross: 

Our Missionary work on the West Coast of Africa is enter- 
ing on an exceedingly interesting phase. Perhaps our Church 
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5 people do not realize either the extent or the limits of our ef- 
brts there. Liberia is our field, with all the territories adja- 
cent that can be reached ; all of them crowded with heathen. 
Liberia is an independent nation. Its inhabitants are partly 
emigrants from America. They have returned to their own 
land, in the third or fourth generations^ after an enforced 
sojourn in this country. These emigrants carry their Christi- 
anity back to the coasts from whence their forefathers were 
dragged by slavers. In their new country, amidst the blessings 
of civilization and the arts of civilized life, they have set up 
churches and schools. They have their parishes and all or- 
ganizations allied thereto. In this portion of the field, several 
of our clergy are laboring; but our Foreign Committee is to 
them chiefly in the relation of a Pastoral Aid Society. 

Our special missionary work is among the native heathen 
around Cape Palmas and in the interior. Here our Missionary 
AuEB is at work— our only white man, ordained, at present on 
the coast. He is assisted by two white female missionaries, 
who are doing a faithful, noble work in the midst of great de- 
pression and overpressing cares. But our great encourage- 
ment is in the activity and fidelity of the native catechists and 
candidates for orders. At the Hofi^man Institute, young men 
are being trained for the ministry. 

The January number of the Spirit of Missions gives a beau- 
tiful picture of the Cape whereon our missionary town has 
grown ; a city set on a hill ; a light among the Gentiles. Its 
pretty line of white houses, its school-house, a picturesque 
church in the midst, with the green sward round, and the 
homely shrubbery — ^I have heard them more than once de- 
scribed by our sailors, as a scene very charming to them, 
whilst their ships lay rolling in the offing. 

Among the most encouraging signs to my eye, is a notice in 
the January number, which possibly many of its readers have 
passed over as of small account. It is to the efPect that a sys- 
tem of street-schools has been commenced, intended to reach 
the multitude of children who are not sufficiently clad to come 
to the regular Mission schools. Brother Aueb used to talk of 
it often when he was at Gambler. His heart was full of it. 
Now he is putting it into practice. He is carrying the gospel, 
in their own tongtie, to those who will not come to receive it in 
the English tongue. It is strange that the effort is compara- 
tively new. Small school-houses are put up in the native towns, 
costing 950 apiece I Think of that I 950 apiece for school- 
houses. And then they turn it into vestry-room and church. 
If that is not an economical mission, let us hear of the 
better I 
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SnoOTXBT nr WtATOSIAL ATEIOA. 

Keith Johnston, Jr., son of the eminent geographer, And him- 
self already an anthority on the subject, sends the following 
commnnication to The Academy: 

Perhaps the most important advance which has been nuulo 
in geogrnphical discovery dnring the past year has been the 
expiorntion of a large portion of Central Africa, lying to the 
northwestward of the great eqnatorial lakes, by Dr. ^hwein- 
furtb, already known through his botanical stadies in the lower 
Nile valley, the first practiced traveler who hae penetrated far 
into this rogioa. The reports of the ivory traders, Piaggia and 
the brothers Poncet, had already indicated the groat interestof 
this part of Africa, bnt it has been left to the Grerman traveler, 
in reaching a position nearer the equator in the centre of the 
continent than any European hae before attained, to deter- 
mine the limit of the Nile Valley in this direction, »nd to crosa 
the water-parting into a westward basin, presumably that of 
Lake Chad. As yet, only the outlines of Dr. Sohweinfarth's 
discoveries have reached Europe. The newly- explored conn- 
try lies to the south and west of the peiplexing and variable 
entanglement of rivers and swamps wtiiuh feed the White Nile 
iVom the west in its course between Oondokoro and the Bahr- 
el-Ghazal, through wbich Brun-Kollet, Petberick, Madame 
Tinne, and Von Henglin have wandered, without entirely un- 
raveling its plan. Beyond this swamp region to the water- 
parting south westward, the land traversed by Dr. Schwein- 
jhrth forms part of a great sandstone formation. Its sur&oe 
has two sharply distinguished characters of vegetation : that 
of the deeply cut channeU of its numerous rivers and streams, 
whose banks are thickly overgrown with tall trees; and that 
of the grassy park-like steppes between these, with dwarf 
trees or clumps of bush. On the water-parting itself the 
aspect of the country changes and presents a system of bare 
and swampy flats, with a white sandy soil. 

The ruling tribe of the inhabitants (of the Nile watershed 
here is that of the Niam-Niams, who are described by the VLax- 
quis Antinori as men of powerful form and stately carriage, 
bronze-colored skin, and long sleek hair. On crossing Uie 
water-parting into a fertile country, where the oiUpalrn gives 
a new character to the landscape, Dr. Scbweinfnrtb came upon 
a race differing from these in every respect. The Abunga and 
Monbuttu of the inner watershed are distinguished by the 
lighter color of their skin, and their blonde and frizzled hair 
is worn by both sexes in a high chignon. Though inhabiting 
a richer land than the Niam-Niams, and in the advance of 
them in agriculture and the arts, oaltivating the banana and 
other fVuits, trading in copper and forging weapons in in 
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the Monbntta rank far beneath them in the Bcule of hamanity. 
To the soaLh of the Monbatta is a dwarf race named Acka or 
Ticki-Ticki. Ths average height of the men of this tribe is five 
feet, bnt many do not reach tnie measure. 

The moat Bontherly point reached by Dr. Schweinfarth is in 
latitnde 3" 36' N., longitude 27° 5' E. of Greenwich, 2,500 feet 
above the sea, and three days' journey to S. 8. B. of the Niam- 
Hiam chief Kifa's (now his sonKanna's) residence, the extrem- 
ity of Piaggia's route. Here is tbe palace of Mnnsa, the chief of 
the Monbiittu, compared by the traveler to a middle-sized rail- 
way station in bulk and form. This capital issonth of a great 
river, named Uelle both by the Niam-ifiama and the Monbut- 
tu, which is as large as the Blue Nile in snmmor at Chanum. 
It is. formed near 28° E. longitude by the confluence of the 
Gadda and Kibali, the latter apparently springing in the neigh- 
borhood of the sources of the Tonj, on tbe inner side of the 
moQQtaina which enclose the Albert N'yanza. Farther on in 
its westward course the Uelle is said to receive two large trib- 
ntarics from the soulh, and an affluent on the light bank, 
^hich Dr. Schweinfurth believes to be the river of Sena 
reported by Von Heuglin. The Uelle, which is navigated by 
native canoes of tliirty feet in length and six feet broad, is the 
Bari or Babura Biver of the brothers Foncet, and since it 
maintains a northwesterly direction into the land of the Mo- 
hammedans, the "dothed people who pray on the ground," it 
ie scarcely to be doubted that it is the upper course of the 
Shari Biver, the main supplying stream of Lake Chad. Fiag- 

S'a and the Foncets report this river as flowing out of a great 
ke. Brnn-BoUet and Von Heuglin each heard of a great 
lake ID this region, and from these reports, especially from the 
apparently exact information of Piaggia, a fourth great equa- 
torial sheet of water, of an extent rivalling the Victoria Lake, 
has been represented on recent maps to northwestward of tbe 
Albert N'f anza; but for the reasons that the confluence of so 
many large streams to form tbe Uelle, show that it is rather a 
moan taiD- born river than theoutlet of alakej and that though 
he came within a few days' jonrncy of the position given by 
Piftggia to its northero shore, he could nowhere find any one 
who had seen or heard of the lake at all. Dr. Schweinfurth 
throwB strong doabts on its existence. Still some weight must 
be ^ven the independently-received information of the four 
travelers above named, and the ^aeation of the existenoo of 
this lake is still to bo solv< 

Thus the opening upol ' ' Oo&tiiwnt is at last pro- 

ceeding with rapid stride I. of this jonrnoy, and 

i of those w hich jDnrC^M * n b of ander< 
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geography of a portion of the western side of the Nile Valley; 
the corresponding eastern half in these latitudes is now being 

Eenetrated by the great discoverer, Sir Samael Baker, with 
is Egyptian forces, and if, above all, there shall be added to 
this the long pent-up store of African knowledge which Dr. 
Livingstone now jealoasly guards, Inner Africa will no longer 
be counted among the unknown parts of the globe, and the 
time of great discoveries will be nearly at an end." 



THE BEGINKIHG OF EHAHCIPATIOH. 

The late Eev. Dr. Burgess, of Dedham, Massachusetts, was 
sent out with Samuel J. Mills, by the American Colonization 
Society, more than fifty years ago, to explore the Western 
Coast of Africa. Eev. Dr. Baker, in a recent sketch of Dr. 
Ebenezcr Burgess, in the Congregationalist, says: 

" Never were two men better fitted to work together and to 
lay the foundation of a Republic: Mills being bold, adventurous, 
sanguine; Burgess, cautious, reserved, indefatigable; both of 
them, philanthropic, believing, hopeful, charitable, fired with 
zeal to ameliorate the condition of the sons and daughters of 
Africa in the United States; to provide a home for sach of 
them as were, or might become, free, in the land of their fath- 
ers; to encourage emancipation in what were then slave States, 
and to hasten the day when Ethiopia should stretch out her 
hands unto God. 

^^ Hence upon the resignation of his office in Burlington, he 
became the associate of Mills in a mission of inquiry to West- 
ern Africa, under the supervision of the American Colonization 
Society, with a view to establish a colony of the free people of 
color from the United States on that continent. This mission 
was the first step toward founding the Eepublio of Liberia, 
humble in its origin, but grand in its progress. 

"The topics of inquiry were chiefly these: Is there vacant 
territory, which can be purchased? Is the climate pestilential 
to the man of color? Will there be danger from starvation by 
famine? Are the native tribes powerful and warlike? Wul 
the English government allow the establishment of an Ameri- 
can colony? On each of these points, his report is full and ex- 
plicit. But on the voyage home, he was called by Providence 
to bury in mid-ocean his fellow-commissioner and to assume 
the entire responsibility of the commission. 
. " That report and the action taken upon it awoke the nation^ 
constrained her to look with favor on the Airioan, laid the 
ifbundation of a Bepublic, and by logical sequence led to eman* 
cipation in the United States." 
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From the Liberia Register, December 2^ 1870. 
AniGAV LITXBATVBB. 

The presence of a learned Native Mohammedan from Kan- 
kan, at the recent senior examination in Liberia College, 
marks an epoch in the history of Liberian education. 

This distinguished Mandingo was introduced to the Presi- 
dent of the College by the Professor of Arabic, and a seat was 
assigned him among the examiners. His bearing was easy 
and dignified, and he seemed perfectly at home among the 
bewildering mass of Arabic manuscripts which he had with 
him. He had the whole of the Makamat, or the Assemblies of 
Sdriri, a portion of which has been recently translated by 
Professor Cheney of Oxford. 

The class in Arabic was examined on the Seventh Makamat^ 
and portions of the Koran. Our visitor followed the examina- 
tion with great attention, and seemed gratified at the reading 
and pronunciation of the students. The Professor then re- 
quested him to read for the benefit of the students and the 
entertainment of the spectators. He read passages with great 
fluency and with the musical intonations of the Orientals. 

It is now certain that Liberia College is known in the far 
interior, and the question of our relations with those distant 
regions might be easily and satisfactorily solved. By a little 
energetic procedure it would be compartively easy to establish 
regular intercourse between Liberia College and the schools 
at Musardu, Medina, Kankan, and Futah. 

Some years ago, the Eev. Daniel Bliss, D. D., President of 
Syrian Frotestant College, at Beirut, sent to Liberia College 
several Arabic books, printed in Syria, for distribution among 
the Arabic reading population accessible to Liberia. On a 
blank leaf in each of the volumes was printed an Arabic letter 
addressed '^From the city of Beirut to the noble lords, living 
in Central Africa,*' proposing certain questions and requesting 
answers to them. 

One of these books was handed to our visitor and his atten- 
tion called to the questions, with a request that he would write 
answers to them. After looking them over once or twice, he 
wrote the paper of which we give a trianslation below. 

The following is a translation of the paper written at Bel- 
mt: 

"From the City of Beirut, in the Country of Syria, to the 
noble lords dwelling in Central Africa. Peace to all. 

'^O, ye noble lords! We have learned of the exist.ence <^ 
tribes, whose language is the noble Arabic language, south of 
the Great Desert; and that they extend from there to the central 
countries of Africa; and as we desire information respecting 
them, we have taken this method for that purpose, hoping thrt 
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whoever may ehance to receive copies of this paper may favor 
ns with answers to the following qnestions, through the Presi^ 
dent of the College of Liberia, which is toward the west from 
your country, as we have understood; and by Uiis means you 
will form a oonoection between yourselves and the learned 
men of the College of Beirut, and we trust that advantage will 
accrue to you from this. 

" What is your religion? What is the number of your peo- 
ple ? Is there unity among the tribes whose lan^age is the 
Arabic, or are they divided into separate communities? 

''Are they all under one government? Whatislt? andwber^ 
is its seat? 

" Are all the Arabic tribes in your country of one religion? 

"What is the extent of your country? 

"Are there among you many books? What are the names of 
the principal and most valuable ones? Are there among yoi| 
authors? On what subjects have they written?" 

To the above questions, Ibrahima, our learned visitor, wrote 
the following replv : 

"In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate; God 
bless our lord Mohammed, his prophet, and his family, and his 
companions, and keep them safe. 

" The learned men in pur Country, Africa, to the learned men 
in Beirut, in the Country of Syria, peace to all; 

** O, ye noble lords I Tour letter and your questions have 
reached us, and we desire to send you answers to them. 

"You ask, what is our religion? Our religion is the religion 
of Islam.* The number of our people is very great, and wo are 
not divided into separate portions. We are all under one rale, 
and we belong to the sect of the Malikees. Our religion and 
the religion of the Arabs is one religion. The extent of our 
country is from Boporo to Soudun, and from Musardu, and 
Medina, and Kankan, and Futah, and Hamd — AUahi, and 
Jenne, and Timbuctu — ^all these cities have one religion. 

" There are many books in our country, and the name of 
these books are: the Makamaty and all the Makamat are fifty, 
and the name of the author of the Makamat is Abu Easim al 
Hariri; and the BisalcU^ and the author of the Eisalat is Abu 
Mohammed Salihu ; and the Tawbid^ and the Jjoghaty and the 
Tasrify and the Kamus, and the Koran, and Jalal-ihdin; but the 
Koran is the chief of all books. Men know it and do not know 
it; they see it and do not see it; they hear it and do not 
hear it. 

"There are many authors among us. And they have written 
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* Tki« MobamnecUMM Are divided into four pariioa or pexsaMiQB8« vii : tlio ** H«n»> 
h^' **Shafo6«," *' Malikees,^ and ** Hainbelees,^ called so from the names of the 
reepectiTO doolore whoae tenele thej have adopted.— flVoiit. 
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encomiams or invocation of blessings on the prophet of God. 
The *Bunmuhaib/ the 'Watirati/ the * Salat Rabbe/ the 
'Shifaee/ the ' Tanbihu-al-Anam/ the * Dalail-al-Kheirati,' 
— ^ail these are concerning the prophet of God, who is the 
chief of creatures, the lord of men, and of demons, and of genii, 
— Mohammed the apostle of God (God bless him and grant 
him peace I) 

"The name of our town is Kankan. Th« name of the king 
of Sankan is Mahmud-a-Shafee. By sect Mahmud is skilled in 
letters and in war; and the name of the Sheikh of Mahmud is 
Al-hajj. He went on a pilgrimage to Mecca, and Safa, and 
Merwa, and Medina and Syria and Egypt. Then the pilgrim re- 
turned to Timbuctu, and journeyed from Timbuctu to Uamd- 
Allahi, and from Hamd-Allahi to Sofala, and from Sofala to 
Jenqe, and from Jenne to Kankan. 

"The authors born in our town, Kankan, are our Sheikh, 
Mohammed Shereef. He is the author of two books, and the 
names of the books, Rawda JSaadaty (the garden of delight,) 
and Maadan Zahab, (the mine of gold,) and our Sheikh, 
Abubekr Shereef, — he is the author of one book, and the 
name of his book is Daliya Saghir^ (the small vine;) and Amru 
Alkidi, — he is the author of many books, and the name of his 
town is Mahwu. The Imam of Kankan is Abubekr Shereef. 

"In our town is much wealth, and the inhabitants are all 
Muslims; and there are horses and asses and mules and sheep 
and goatJ9 and fowls and gold and silver, all in great abundance 
in the town of Kankan. The journey from Musardu to Kan- 
kan is nine days, and on the road are many pagans; and the 
journey from Kankan to Futah is six days. 

"The King of Kankan is a Shafee by sect. The King of Mu- 
sardu is partly Muslim and partly pagan. The King of Bopo* 
ro is a great pagan; his name is Mohammed Sabsu (Momoru 
Sahwu.) Praise be to God, the Lord of the three worlds. 

"The name of the writer is Ibrahima Kabawee." 



THE FEAST OF EAXADXAE. 



On the afternoon of the 24th December, in company with 
Senators Wright and Roberts, we started for the Mohammedan 
town of Yonswa, four miles north of the St. Paul's River, to 
attend the great feast of Eamadhan on the following day. 
This feast celebrates the revelation of the Koran. 

We reached the town about six o'clock, p. m., just as the 
new moon had been descried, a fact which was announced by 
the firing of guns. Soon after we noticed groups of men io 
▼arion9 parts of the town with sumptuous bowls before them^ 
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breaking their fast. The^ fast daring the day for thirty days 
preceding this feast. 

On the following morning, about half an hoar before daylight, 
the cry of the Muezzin summoned the faithful to prayer. We 
went out and witnessed the very impressive early morning 
worship of these devoted followers of Mohammed. 

About nine o'clock, seventy- five men arrayed in new apparel, 
assembled for worship in an open space, and sat on skins 
in rows with their faces towards the cast, facing the Imam, 
who conducted the services. 

Near the close of the services a proselyte, a Vey man, who 
had recently embraced Islam, was formally received. He rose 
in his place in the congregation, and was exhorted by the 
priest, who welcomed him to the faith of Mohammed, and in- 
formed him that his name was thenceforward to be Ibrahima, 
(Abraham.) This the priest repeated four times and then 
pronounced a blessing upon the proselyte, who, after shaking 
hanils with several of the old men, took his seat. Whenever 
a pagan embraces Islam he always receives an Arabic name. 

After this ceremony a number of pagans — Pessahs — assem- 
bled on the left hand of the priest. Ho exhorted them on the 
importance of the religion of Islam and the futility of pagan 

Eractices, and having pronounced a benediction upon them, 
e dismissed them. 

Senators Wright and Eoberts having then by invitation 
addressed the multitude, through an* interpreter, the congrega- 
tion dispersed. The young people, joined by the pagan visit- 
ors of neighboring villages, entered upon the festivities of the 
day with music and dancing. 

Our visit to these interesting ceremonies deepened our con- 
viction that Mohammedanism is making rapid inroads among 
the surrounding pagans, while Christianity seems to linger 
paralyzed on the Coast. — Ibid. 



THE CONBTrnrTIOVAL AMEVDKEKT. 

The amendment of the Constitution of the Eepublic of Li- 
beria, by which the Presidential term of office is extended to 
four years, and that of Eepresentatives and Senators to four 
and eight years, respectively, was declared carried, by the voto 
of the House of Eepresentatives, on the 27th instant. 

An important epoch has now been reached in the history of 
Liberia. The Eepublic has been delivered from the trammels 
which from its birth have hampered it. The generality of the 
people of Liberia have long favored the lengthening of the 
Presidential term of office. The desirability of such an amend- 
ment is the prevailing sentiment of the country. Every one 
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has felt and deprecated the evils of the frequent electioneering 
periods. Every one has sighed for relief. Lately, however, 
the element of party feeling has largely entered into discus- 
sions of the question ; and party jealousies have interposed 
barriers in the way of the adoption of the desired amend- 
ment. But we think that a measure, conceded by all to be so 
necessary and important, may just as well come now as at any 
other time. We do not anticipate from it all the appalling 
consequences which some predict; bat we could on the contra- 
ry enumerate numerous advantages that must accrue from it 
to the country. 

"Energy in the executive," says Judge Story, certainly one 
of the wisest men America has produced, 'Ms a leading charac- 
ter in the definition of a good government. A feeble executive 
is but another name for a bad execution ; and a government 
ill executed, whatever may be its theory, must in practice be a 
bad government." 

Now from the beginning of the -Liberian Eepublic, its execu- 
tive has been feeble. And it is a wonder that matters among 
us have proceeded as well as they have. Being elected for 
the very short period of two years, the President has had little 
motive to hazard his popularity by steering an independent 
course. He had not the motive nor the means to acquire 
official capacity and experience. He could not get that mas- 
tery of his functions, without which it is impossible to dis- 
charge them with wisdom, with decision, or with firmness. 
He scarce became familiar with the duties of his post before 
he is called upon to abdicate. As soon as he was elected, all 
these things stared him in the face, and be begsm to arrange 
plans to secure his election a second time. He was then in 
the position of an expectant candidate — with the rod of a ca- 
pricious constituency held in-terrorem over him. How, under 
such circumstances, could a President be otherwise than weak 
and vacillating? And it is hardly worth while that we should 
expatiate on the evils arising from this executive feebleness. 
Nearly every year during the last ten years we have been fur- 
nished with painful illustrations. — Ibid. 



From the Liberia Register, January 16, 1871. 
THE LEGISLATURE. 

Our National Legislature is still sitting, and has been since 
the first Monday in December. 

It is very evident from the condition of the country, and the 
recommendations contained in the President's message, that 
duties and interests of a very high character devolve npoo the 
present session. We have now arrived at a very important 
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period in the history of Liberia — ^a period when dOmcithitfg 
must be done, both to stimulate industry and enterprise at 
home, as well as to invite capital from abroad. The fiation 
expects this fVom their Bepresentatives in the Legislature. 
For this they have elected tnem. And for this they are wil- 
ling to endure the heavy tax of our very expensive legislation. 
The eyes of the entire nation are now turned to the Senate 
Chamber and the Eepresentative Hall, eagerly expecting such 
results from their labors as will inaugurate a more hopefol state 
of affairs in this infant Eepublic. 

Tli^ nation wants a sound financial policy. Vague and inop- 
erative onactments on this subject will not answer for the 
present crisis. Something practicable is absolutely necessary 
to meet the emiergency. In speaking of a money policy, we do 
not refer altogether to a plan for securing loans : this may or 
may not be practicable. But we urge the necessity of so reg- 
ulating the collection of our revenue, arising from import and 
export duties, and direct taxation, that the Government may 
get the benefit of the same to meet her current expenses. Some 
of us believe that our annual income is sufficient under proper 
regulation to fully meet our demands. Consolidate the float- 
ing debt of the nation, put on foot a rigidly economical system 
for collecting our revenue, and the foundation for future pros- 
perity is laid. 

Again, the nation wants some well-defined immigration policy, 
the object of which will be to secure ah increased civilized pop- 
ulation from the United States, West Indies, South Atnerica, 
Canada — all parts of the globe. As a Government, we are 
doing absolutely nothing in this matter. Whatever number of 
emigrants are sent to us by the American Colonization Society, 
we receive and are apparently satisfied with ; whether that 
number be two hundred a year, two thousand, or none. But 
suppose this Society sends no more, disorganizes, and abandons 
the enterprise; shall we remain perfectly indifferent as to the 
increase of our population? No sane politician could advocate 
this. !No, as a Government we should take up this matter, es- 
tablish a Bureau of Immigration, and put forth every means to 
secure a large and rapid increase of our civilized and enlight- 
ened population. 

Again, the nation wants some proper, equitable, well-regula- 
ted system for bringing in more rapidly our native brethren. 
While it cannot be denied that to civilize and christianize them 
to the extent that we are, will require perhaps a long period of 
missonary labor ; yet many tribes about us are now prepared 
to make useful citizens. If we will continue to push back into 
the interior as we have commenced, enter into treaty stipula- 
tions with the native tribes, admit them to citizenship, extend 
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to them protection, laws, and schools, and require them to 
contribate to the support of the G^overnment, we shall soon 
spring oat of this state of weakness and imbecility. We shall 
soon find ourseives in the possession of all the men and means 
necessary to answer our most urgent demand. 

We hope that the Members of the Legislature will realize 
the weighty responsibilities resting upon them, and fully prove 
themselves equal to the task of the hour. 



THE BOPOBO WAB. 



Recent intelligence from the interior brings the cheering 
news that both of the belligerent chiefs, Mormoru and Weta, 
are tired of the warfare in which they have been engaged for 
the last several months. While a number of towns have been 
destroyed, and lives lost on both sides, neither has gained any 
great, advantage over the other. Both are anxious to stop 
fighting, but neither is willing to be the first to give up. 

That the war may be stopped, and both chiefs retire from 
the field on equal terms, they desire our Government to inter- 
fere and settle the matter. We are glad that they have come 
to this point. 

In keeping with our policy, eflforts were made before hostil- 
ities commenced to prevent this war. But so bitter were the 
feelings existing between the contending chiefs, that nothing 
short of steps which the Government did not at the time feel 
warranted in taking could arrest it. Now that they are con- 
vinced, however, of the unprofitableness of war and bloodshed, 
and see the great damage that they are sustaining thereby, 
the Government will no doubt readily Avail itself of the oppor- 
tunity of seeking to secure a permanent settlement of the 
difficulties. 

We hope that commissioners will be sent out as soon as 
practicable, terms of peace proposed, and treaty stipulations at 
once entered into with the chiefs. This efl^ected, they should 
both be invited to the capital, and entertained with the respect 
due to their rank and position. — Ibid. 



EMIGBAKTS. 

The Ship "Golconda" arrived at this port on the 23d of De- 
oember, with 196 emigrants, mostly from the State of North 
Carolina, sent out by the American Colonization Society. On 
tiie voyage they had the benefit of the medical skill of Dr. J. 
A. Farm, and were generally in good health on their arrival. 
One hundred and twenty-six of them are to settle at the new 
settlement of Arthington, and the remainder at BrewerviUe. 
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Both of these settlements are on the St. Paul's, and are said to 
be fine and healthy locations. 

Until their houses are erected on their own lands, at the 
places above named, they are occupying the Society's boilding 
m this city, with some private houses. They are expecting to 
have their houses completed in three months' time, when they 
will be moved up. Early after their arrival, the Government 
Surveyor went up with the male adults and commenced the 
survey of their lands, and\«e learn that the surveys are nearly 
completed. 

Each family has an allotment of one town lot and twenty- 
five acres of farm land.; and each single person of mature age 
has one town lot and ten acres of farm land. We learn that 
the necessary tools have been furnished for their use, and that 
boats are provided for their conveyance every week to and 
from those settlements, where the male adults are actively en- 
gaged in clearing off their lands and in getting out lumber for 
their houses. They go up to their work on Mondays, and re- 
turn on Fridays of each week. Aside from their support and 
care, and the necessary tools and facilities for going up and 
returning from their work, the Society's Agent, we learn, is 
furnishing them aid in getting their lands cleared off and 
planted, and in the erection of their houses. 

We highly commend the course pursued in settling the pre- 
vious company at Arthington and Brewerville, and that which 
is now being done for the present company. The result of 
this course is seen with the previous settlers at the two places 
named, who appear to be contented, and are living comfortably 
ou their own lands, and in their own houses. — Ibid, 



LIBESIA COLLEOE. 

The commencement exercises of this institution took place in 
Trinity Church, Monrovia, on the 13th uit. The spacious ed- 
ifice was filed with an attentive audience. 

After the opening services, the Salutatory address was de- 
livered by Mr. J. R. Priest, the Valedictory by A. B. King, and 
the Baccalaureate by Bev. A. Herring, Vice President of the 
Board of Trustees. Addresses were also made by Messrs. Davis 
and Erskine. The degree of Master of Arts was conferred on 
Messrs. J. E. Moore and A. T. Fergusou. That of Bachelor of 
Arts on Messrs. Priest and King, the late graduates. The 
parchments were presented by the President of the College 
with appropriate remarks. 

Professor H. E. W. Johnson conducted the music. The num- 
ber of graduates was only two. While we must not despise the 
day of small things, yet we cannot help hoping that the day is 
not distant when we shall see graduating classes of doEens and 
scores emanating from Liberia College.— J5i4. 
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TISIT TO SIERRA LEONE. 

Professor E. W. Blyden and C. T. O. King, Esq., left in the 
steamer of the 9th inst. for Sierra Leone, where they propose 
spending a week or two. 

The Professor will no doubt enjoy the visit, as well as find 
himself profitably employed in visiting the missionary and 
educational institutions of the Colony. He will also have a 
fine opportunity, by lectures and otherwise, of seeking to stim- 
ulate those feelings of fraternal sympathy that are now so 
happil}'- growing between Sierra Leonians and Liberians. We 
are one in race, one in sympathy, and one in work — the eleva- 
tion of the negro. Why should we not co-operate? 

C. T. O. King, Esq., who has successfully engaged in mer- 
cantile operations in Monrovia for several years, and who 
has become a naturalized Liberian, revisits his old home to 
enjoy again the greetings of friends, and to look upon familiar 
faces. — Ibid, 

THE CHRISTIAN REP¥BLIC. 

We are gratified to observe, in the Philadelphia Christian 
Instructor the report of a lecture by E. S. Morris, Esq., on 
" Liberia as I saw it." The subject needs a fresh presentation, 
for the smoke and turmoil of our own mighty struggle have 
almost hidden from our sight the little colony planted on the 
coast of Africa half a century ago. Yet its claims to our con- 
sideration are numerous and important. A strip of territory, 
seven degrees from the line, extending along the coast for six 
hundred miles, and abounding in the productions of the tropics, 
Liberia is to be considered not in itself alone, but as opening a 
gateway to the undeveloped and almost unknown resources of 
a continent. But it is not of its commercial importance, how- 
ever great, that we propose to speak. Originally founded as a 
home for the freedmen, Liberia has become a flourishing, in- 
dependent Eepublic, with a population of six hundred thousand, 
souls, a Government modeled after our own, a College, a system 
of free schools, and all the usual appliances of civilization. Our 
constitutional amendments, releasing the sons of Africa from 
the fetters and stripes of bondage, have not destroyed the 
feeling of caste, which is nearly as strong as ever, and will not 
bo eradicated for many genorutions, if indeed it is at all. To 
render the freedmeu all the justice in our power, we should 
return to their ancestral land those of them who desire to go. 
There they will be free from the bitter sense of degradation 
which attends them here, for Liberia is the land of the negro, 
and the white man is there a foreigner. 

Of ^^ all the wealth piled by the bondman's two hundred and 
fifty years of unrequited toil" we can surely 8pai*e a small 
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part to aid in restoring bim to the ancient home of his raoe. 
He has indeed cost us enough already, but that was our fault, 
not bis. Justice requires of us that we assist the Christian 
Bepublic of Liberia. With the growth of its dominion the in- 
terests of Christianity will be advanced, and, as a little leaven 
leavoncth the whole lump, at no distant day the worship of 
the God of Israel may prevail in the land of the Pharaohs^ — 
The Schoolcraft (Michigan) Dispatch. 



Trom the Christian Intelligenoer. 
HESAF. 

In India there has been established by concurrent usage the 
name <^ Eurasian/' for the offspring of the European father 
and Asiatic mother. By the same process of word-making 
I desire to suggest the title "Meraf " as a substitute for the 
unwholesome word "Mulatto," by which we mark the child 
of the American father and negro mother. 

Of course, "Ameraf" would be the full compound, but I re- 
gard the dissyllable (pronouncing it Mer-raf) as preferable, 
and would modestly give my reason for asking the attention of 
the intelligent observer of events and men. 

When we use the terms " blacks " we have firm footing, but 
in what grades and varieties does our mention of " colored 
people" involve us? My suggestion looks to the encourage- 
ment, in the African, of respect for his race and color and of 
hope for black nationality somewhere. And, if we shall adopt 
the new term, and the Meruf resent it as invidiously distinctive, 
may not ulterior preventive good ensue? 

To show to the Meraf in the University at New Orleans 
that a genuine negro of fast color can master Greek and He- 
brew, with other scholarships, Eev. Chas. H. Thompson has 
recently gone from a Newark pastorate. The honest black- . 
ness of the President of the Liberian Republic and the accora- 

flished African Professor Crummell, a graduate of Oxford 
Jniversity, is pleasing as it is sure. I would like this pro- 
posal thought fairly over. S. 



DEATH OF BISHOP ANDBEW. 

The Western Christian Advocate^ Cincinnati, Ohio, thus an- 
nounces the death of this eminent and revered divine, one of 
the oldest Vice Presidents of the American Colonization So- 
ciety, having been first elected to that position December 15, 
1835: 

Bishop Andrew was born in Elbert county, Georgia, May 3, 
179ti. He commenced preaching in his eighteenth year, and 
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iras admitted iDto the South Carolina Conference in 1813, 
being then in his twentieth year. The South Carolina Confer- 
ence at that time included tne States of Georgia and Alabama. 
In 1832 Mr. Atidrew was elected Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. He snbsequently connected himself with 
slavery by marriage, and was invited by the General Confer- 
ence of 1844 to desist from the exercise of episcopal functions 
until he could disentangle himself This action was resisted 
by the Southern preachers, and became the immediate occasion 
of the secession, which resulted in the organization of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South. Since the death of Bish- 
op Soulo, Bishop Andrew has been senior Bishop of that Church. 
He preached in New Orleans on the 19th of February, and ad- 
dressed a Sunday-school in the afternoon, which proved to 
be his last ministerial work. On Tuesday morning, he was 
smitten with paralysis. The next day he was conveyed 
to Mobile, where he resided, and died at fifteen minutes past 
eleven o'clock at night, March 1, 1871. His talents, expe- 
rience, and energy in the- ministry, as well as his connection 
with the rupture of the Church, will give him a conspicuous 

SJace in the American Methodist history. One by one the 
athers are leaving us.' Let ns all remember the shortness of 
mortal life, even when extended to the full measure of days 
allotted to us on the earth. 



For the Afrioan Repository. 
MASBLEHEAD, MASSACHUSETTS, COLONIZATIOir MEETINGS. 

On Sabbath, February 26, Eev. D. C. Haynes, District Sec- 
retary of the American Colonization Society, preached in the 
First Congregational church on the missionary aspects of the 
Society's work. Amongst other illustrations of the deadliness 
of the West African climate to most white men, he stated the 
following touching incident: 

Some forty years ago, Bishop Hcdding, of the M. E. Church, 
appointed Eev. M. B. Cox missionary to Africa. The general 
feeling was that Mr. Cox could not live in Africa long enough 
to justify his being sent, and his brethren tried to influence 
him against accepting the appointment, but he replied: "I do 
not expect to live long there, but if I am spared to commence 
work, I shall establish a bond of union between the M. B. 
Church and Africa which shall never be broken." In a very 
Bhort time after he had entered upon his work he sickened 
and died; but in his last hours he said: ^'Let a thousand die, 
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but let not the mission be given up." Thirteen of the thousand 
are now buried by his side in Monrovia. 

All the Boards of Missions have had a similar experi- 
ence in their prolonged eflPorts to evangelize West Africa by 
means of white men. What wonder then that the venerable 
Eev. Dr. Anderson, Secretary of the American Board, said: 
"To no practical conclusion have I come more decidedly than 
that Western Africa must be evangelized by Africans or their 
descendants." The experience of the Colonization Society for 
fifty years demonstrates that the descendants of Africa from 
this country can live, and thrive, and be eminently useful there. 
And now, in emancipation in this country, God has provided a 
sufficient number of Christian people for this work to make it 
rapidly successful. Will not the churches aid those of our 
colored people desirous of going to Liberia to engage in this 
work ? We think so. 

A union meeting was holdon in the Baptist church, in the 
evening. It was entirely filled, and Mr. Haynes spoke for 
more than an hour on the general work of the Colonization 
Society in Africa. He was followed by Eev. Dr. Lawrence, 
of the Second Congregational church, and Eev. Mr. Patch, of 
the Baptist church, both of whom highly commended the work 
as explained. Eev. Mr. Allen, of the First Congregational 
church, was detained from the meeting by sickness. Com. 



LETTER FROM HENRT W. DENNIS, ESQ. 

Monrovia, February 7, 1871. 
My Dear Sir: The homeward steamer has just come in, a 
day earlier than she was expected, and consequently I am un- 
able to write you but a short note. 

Our emigrants are getting on finely thus far. All the male 
adults, from the second week of tLeir landing, have' been ac- 
tively engaged in work on their lands and in getting lumber 
for their houses. I have been up arranging for their settle- 
ment and welfare. 

Yours truly, 

H. W. Dennis. 
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THE BASLIHE GOUHTBY AVD PEOPLE. 
LETTER FROM REV. ALEXANDER ORUMMELL. 

Attention is invited to the following letter from tbe Eev. 
Alexander Crammell, regarding an interesting and promising 
field opened by tbe Government of Liberia to Missions and 
settlement, and wbicb ougbt to be occupied witbout delay: 

At tbe distance of about 120 miles, interiorward, is tbe coun- 
try of tbe Barline people ; a lofty, cool, mountainous country, 
containing a large and crowded population, numerous towns, 
unusual and superior civil regulations, and distinguisbed, witbal, 
by great industrial energies. Tbe capital of tbe country is a 
large city, surrounded by a wall of stone. Here two market 
days are kept every week; and tbousands of people, even from 
remote distances, come witb botb domestic and foreign goods, 
provisions, and cattle in large numbers for sale. ^ 

Important manufactures are carried on in all tbis region. 
Tbe people make all tbeir own warlike and agricultural instru- 
ments; cultivate and cure tbeir own tobacco; weave tbeir own 
clotb; prepare their own salt. 

, But tbey are beatben, and are imbruted by all tbe grossness 
and ferocity of deadly superstition. Indeed, the section in 
wbicb tbey live is a part of that vast interior land wbicb I 
believe to be tbe darkest place on earth : that quarter of tbe 
continent wbere never missionary or traveler has penetrated 
for adventure, or for tbe purpose of carrying tbe "glad tidings." 
Two hundred miles from tbe coast there is a vast range of 
country, extending from about longitude 8 deg. to longitude 10 
deg. west of Greenwich: which, witbout doubt, has remained 
for ages isolate and disconnected from the outer world; wbere 
Christian or Mohammedan never trod ; and wbere, save by a 
few visits from tbe Cavalla missionaries, and especially by my 
former pupil. Rev. Mr. Seton, heathenism has reveled for ages, 
undisturbed in it own rank and deadly barbarities. 

Tbe Government of Liberia has recently sent a Commissioner 
to tbe kings and beadmen of tbis country. He was received 
witb gladness and distinction. With tbe utmost willingness 
they ceded tbeir territory to tbe Liberian Government, and 
our national flag now floats within the bounds of tbeir capital. 
The chief motive which has led them bo cordially to subject 
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themselves to Liberian authority is the desire for an easy ac- 
cess to the Coast, and safety and security in journeys thereto. 
The faith of the Liberian Government is pledged to them, that 
this security and safety shall be fully given them* Already, 
biook-houses (small forts) are being erected at stage$ of fifteeii 
and twenty miles, for the purpose of keeping open roads, and 
maintaining peace on the road to this country. 

The chiefs and headmen express strong desires for teachers, 
for the instruction of their children; and declare their willing- 
ness to receive missionaries. I have had a long conversation 
with the Commissioner; and he assures me that there is now 
every facility offered for founding a Mission among this people. 
He intends, please God, to make another visit to Barline early 
in October, in order to convey the chiefs to Monrovia, at the 
time of the next session of the Legislature in December, and 
he very kindly gave me the privilege to join his party for a 
missionary visit. 

I repeat, that it is my conviction that this is the greatest, 
most promising, most secure opening which our Mission has 
ever had to the interior of Africa. It seems to me desirable 
that a missionary should be sent there, i, €., to the eapital, 
without delay; that a good substantial house should be at 
once erected ; that a school-master should accompany the mis- 
sionary; that two mature and intelligent and pious females, 
Liberian women, should be connected with the party; that a 
superior outfit should be furnished, so that the Mission should 
be commenced in the sight of the heathen with strength, a^d 
not with a show of weakness and littleness ; with some of the 
outward seeming that God's Church comes there to do God's 
work in earnestness and solemn reality. 



irraCS OF IHTELLIGEHCE. 

Additional Mails fob Liberia. — Under arrangements aade conjointiy^ 
by Uie African Steamship Company and the British and African Steam Navi- 
gation Company, the number of monthly mail senrices from Liverpool to the 
Weat Coast of Africa is about to be increased by two additional steamerSj 
tailing respectively on the 18th and 30th of each month. There will ther^ 
fore henceforward be four ou^ard mails every month, viz: By British and 
A nun Steam Navigation Company's ship on the 6th and 18th; by Airicaa 
^ip Company's ship on the 24th and 30th. 
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Emigbatioit to Liberia. — There is a steadily increasing stream of ap- 
plications for emigration to Liberia, the flourishing African Eepnblic, es- 
tablished by such noble American philanthropists as the Bev. Robert Finley, 
D. D., the Bev. Archibald Alexander, D. D., the Bev. Samuel J. Mills, and 
a host of others. Earnest Christians of all denominations have united in 
this great work for the uplifting of the African race. Henry Clay and 
Stephen A. Douglas, James Buchanan and Abraham Lincoln, while holding 
opposite views on many other subjects, were the earnest advocates of this 
philanthropic work. The openings for usefulness in Africa are wider than 
ever before. Pious freedmen are anxious to go and build up a tropical negro 
nationality, to do for Africa a work similar to that of the Anglo-Saxon in 
America. Friends of republican institutions, we ask your aid for the Cbrif^ 
tian Bepublic of Liberia! Friends of missions, we ask your help for the 
pious colonists, who are ready, with strong arms and warm hearts, to go forth 
as sappers and miners to assail the strongholds of Satan in Africa! Let each 
one do something. — Rev. Thomas S. Malcom, in the Freabyterian, 

A Betubned Libebian. — Bichard Howard, who went to Liberia from this 
city, in November, 1869, has returned on a brief visit. He desires to organ- 
ize a select compauy to settle at Harrisburg, on the St. Paul's River, in Li- 
beria. He is delighted with his African home. His health has been better 
there than in Philadelphia. — Philadelphia Inquirer, 

Steam Navigation of the Quanza. — The steamer Conga, belonging to 
the Biver Quanza Navigation Company, left St. Paul de Loanda early in 
December for that river. For six months the Quanza has not been navi- 
gable for vessels of the Conga's draught, but at this season the river begins 
to deepen, and it is expected that this steamer will be enabled to proceed a 
hundred miles up the river to Dondo. This will be an advantage, as during 
the period the water is low the produce has to be brought down from various 
towns in barges, occupying fourteen or fifteen days, whereas the Company 
will now have regular communication with Dondo once a-week, or even 
oftener if necessary. 

Diamonds still ABUvPAKT.-^The South African papers still teem with 
glowing accounts of the new diamond fields in the Vaal valley. The Orange 
Free State fields, adjoining Cape Colony, have so far proved most prolific. 
The Cape Argus, published at Cape Town, says: " In our last summary 
ior the English mail, we pointed to the fact that not fewer than 883 diamonds, 
the estimate value of which was pat down at £30,500, were exported from 
this port during the month of September. By the Northam, which leaves 
to*morrow, further shipments of diamond^i will be made." A correspondent 
of the same paper at the diamond fields writes: ** Here on the banks of the 
placid Vaal Biver, a diamond of the first water, eclipsing in size and beauty 
tba * Star of Africa/ has been found. Hundreds and handreds of persons 
MW the gem. There have been more diamon<ls disoovered this week than in 
Ukj previous week since the first diamond was {Meked ap, and they hftfo 
averaged from one to twenty carats." 
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WANT TO 00 TO LIBESIA. 

The American Colonization Sooiett is having large expe- 
ence in the earnest desire of the people of color to go toJjiberia 
for their own good and that of AiHca. Some twenty-six hun- 
dred have been given passage since the close of the war, and 
demands are constantly pressing upon it by thousands of 
others for the opportunity to follow them. All these appli- 
cations have been made without effort on the part of the 
Society. The following letters received within the past few 
weeks are given as showing the extent and spontaneousness 
of the appeals for settlement, and in the hope that our friends 
may be moved to furnish the means to enable the deserving 
applicants to plant civilization and Christianity in Africa : 

FROM north CAROLINA. 

This is to inform you that the colored people of this place 
and vicinity (or a part of them) have organized themselves 
into a Society, in order to aid each other to emigrate. They 
have elected their President, Vice President, Secretary, and 
Treasurer, and adopted a constitution and by-laws, and obtained 
forty or fifty names the first meeting. The President is a 
Methodist minister, and thinks he can muster up ^ye hundred 
emigrants at least within his circuit by next fall. He has 
. requested me to apply to you for copies of any documents, such 
as newspapers published in Liberia, and any and every thing 
that you can furnish that will give them information relative 
to that country. I have been holding meetings and addressing 
the colored people in parts of Virginia and this State without 
any authority, except what I have obtained from my God, but 
I find that if I had the sanction of the Colonization Society it 
would be of great use to me and the cause in many places ; but 
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if that can't be obtained, I can go on npon <<my own hook/' 
and do the best I can. The Society here intend to iasue an 
address to their people tbronghoat this State, requesting 
them to orgatiise county societies and send ddegatea to a 
State Society, to convene some time in the summer. Your 
early response to this will be most thankihlly received. 

r|^ 4c 4c 4c 4c 4( '^****^ 
FROM SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The undersigned compose a committee who are a part of a 
company who desires emigrating to the West Coast of Africa, 
viz, Liberia, for the purpose of colonizing. It consists of eighly 
families, more or less, of the best farmers, anxious to get good, 
fertile land to cultivate and means with it, and also experienced 
blacksmiths, carpenter^, house-painters, plasterers, boot and 
shoemakers, rock and brick-masons, wagon-makers, Ac, &c. 
Most of the company are very industrious in all their occupa- 
tions, and part of the above number are school-teachers of 
various and useful branches, and also preachers and exhorters 
of various sects, with good credentials and recommendations 
at home. Such is the company who desires emigrating to the 
West Coast of AfHca, viz, Liberia, and who at the first conven- 
ient time write to you to get all needful information and all 
possible aid from the Colonization Society at Washington^ D. 
C, where we have been advised to apply by Bev. James B. 
Taylor, Corresponding Secretary of the Foreign Mission Bap- 
tist Board at Bichmond, Ya., and Bev. John B. Adger, Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History and Church Polity at Columbia, S. G. 
We had occasion to ask counsel of them as to a vessel in which 
to sail to Liberia, and when and how often a vessel would sail 
from any seaport of the United States to Liberia, and from 
what ports, and when and on what terms it would convey us 
to Liberia, and as to what provision we may expect on the way 
and after we arrived, and how long, and if we may expect a 
house for each family and land, &c., &c. And those respected 
gentlemen reibrred us to the Secretary of the Colonization 
Society, Washington, D. C, for pamphlets and papers and all 
needful information. Therefore we submit the above to yon, 
if you be the proper authority for information, and.^^.iiot 
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transfer it to those who are, and solicit for ns a speedy answer. 
The undersigned, as a committee of the whole company, solicit 
a satisfactory answer soon to the above queries. Direct to 
Eev. B. H***, at , S. 0. B. H***, Chairman, J**** 

FROM GEORGIA. 

I have to inform you that my people are somewhat despond- 
ent over your letter, they having disposed of their all and 
having moved here to await the time of their departure. If it 
is impossible for you to pay their expenses to Norfolk, they 
are willing to assist in defraying the expenses of having the 
ship brought into Savannah rather than be left. Will you not 
therefore in your next letter give us a positive answer in rela- 
tion to that matter? The people consist of some of our best 
and most respected citizens — all farmers, with but one or two 
exceptions. There can be seventy-five passengers sent from 
here should the ship come into Savannah. J. D. E***. 

EROM EASTERN NORTH CAROLINA. 

Those who expect to go from are nearly all farmers 

and will not be ready until the fall of the year, on account of 
their crops. I have been informed by reliable persons that 
throe hundred and fifty or more are making preparations to 
leave at that time. I have been requested by them to ask you 
will the ship be ready to take them next fall? I hand you 
twenty-five names, with their ages, &c., to be added to those of 
the one hundred and sixty-five applicants already sent to you^ 
Please do all you can for us. p**** jj^*******^ 

FROM TENNESSEE. 

I address you for the purpose of ascertaining some facts as 
to the present operations of your Society. I am familiar with 
the terms upon which you sent colored families to Liberia, 
previous to the war. Some of the colored people here desire 
to go, and have requested me to write you for the particulars. 
Please address me at this place. I am pastor of a Presbyterian, 
congregation in this city. M. E. j*******^ 

FROM NORTH CAROLINA. 

Z write to inform you of the increasing spirit of emigration.. 
I have never seen anything like it. There has within the last 
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two weeks been four or five letters received in my neighbor- 
hood from Liberia. These have completely stirred up the 
colored people. Some of them that were "down" on the busi- 
ness are now the most anxious to go to Liberia. * * * * 
Some of the people that sent their names last fall say, when 
the boat comes they are going, that they dislike sending their 
names again for fear you will not believe them, but they intend 

to go the first chance. Mr. informs me that there are 

forty-five persons in his neighborhood who desire to go to Li- 
beria when the ship next sails, but they are afraid to send their 
names in yet for fear of being thrown out of doors. Some say 
they are not going to cultivate any land this year, but hire 
their children oat by the month, in order that they may be 
ready for the fi^st expedition. W. G. E****. 

FROM GEORGIA. 

I am glad to hear from you, and thank you for your 
fairness toward me. I have gone to making bricks here for a 
support for my family. Most all of the people are working 
with me that intends to go to Liberia, and some of them are 
jobbing about that are going next fall. You say in your letter 
that you are trying to raise money to send emigrants. If it 
will be any benefit to you and to me, I will send you fifty dol- 
lars this spring. If you approve of this, tell me how to send 
it ? Tell me how many can go from this county next fall ? 
The people are constantly asking me, can they go? I tell 
them I don't know, but if they will save their money and send 
it to the Society, it would be better than to spend it in this 
country, where they can never be anybody, even if they try. 

Jik.ik.ik.ik.ik.ik.ik.ik O 3kak3kakakakAak 
#|» #|» #|» #|» #|» #|» #|» ^ m^ #|» m^ #|» ^^ ^^ m^ p|« m^ 

FROM EASTERN NORTH CAROLINA. 

The colored people have called on me often, but I have not 
been able to attend to them, as I have rented out my office and 
have no place to receive them. Two men came to see me that 
live twenty miles from here, and said that there were about 
one hundred and fifty belonging to the same church with them 
that wish to go to Liberia. I have since heard that they had 
taken two hundred names, but the weather has been so bad 
there has been but little travel, and I have not received the 
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list. The inquiry is, will the ship sail in May? As this is 
deemed doubtful, the people have arranged their bargains and 
are at work until November, when, if nothing happens, there 
will be at least three hundred to go from this and the adjoin- 
ing county of M **** *. J. S. s*******, 

FROM SOUTHERN NORTH CAROLINA. 

I want to know if it is too late to make application for some 
twelve or thirteen families to go on the next month's ship. If 
not, please to let me know as soon as you can, for since last 
Sunday I have had over a dozen men to call, that want to go 
at that tin^. There are a great many more families here that 
want to go, but not until next fall. If they have not made 
application yet, they soon will. I will write you soon, so as to 
let you know how the power of emigration is working on the 
colored people in this little city. All those that want to go 
next month are mechanics and farmers. E. H. G****. 



From the Methodist Quarterly Beyiew. 
MOHAHMEBANISM IH WESTERN AFRICA. 

BT UV. ■BWASD W. BLTDXN, A. M., PSOFSSSOB IN LIBZBIA OOLLIOI, WBSTBBN AFRICA. 

George Sale has prefixed to the title-page of his able trans- 
lation of the Koran the following motto from Saint Augustin : 
^^ Nulla falsa doctrina est, quce non aliquid veri permisceat" 
Eecent discussions and investigations have brought the subject 
of Mohammedanism prominently before the reading public, 
and the writings of Weil, and Noldeke, and Muir, and Sprenger, 
and Emanuel Deutsch have taught the world that " Mohamme- 
danism is a thing of vitality, fraught with a thousand fruitful 
germs;" and have amply illustrated the principle enunciated 
by Saint Augustin, showing that there are elements both of truth 
and goodness in a system which has had so wide-spread an in- 
fluence upon mankind, embracing within the scope of its opera- 
tions more than one hundred millions of the human race ; that 
the exhibition of gems of truth, even though " suspended in a 
gallery of counterfeits," has vast power over the human heart. 

The object of the present paper is to inquire briefly into the 
condition and influence of Mohammedanism among the tribes 
of Western Africa. Whatever may be the intellectual inferi- 
ority of the negro tribes, (if, indeed, such inferiority exists,]) it 
is certain that many of these tribes have received the religion 
of Islam without its being forced upon them by the overpow- 
ering arms of victorious invaders. The quiet development and 
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organization of a religions community in the heart of Aftic« 
has shown that negroes, equally with other races, are suscepti- 
ble of moral and spiritual impressions, and of all the sublime 
possibilities of religion. The nistory of the progress of lalam 
in this country would present the same instances of real and 
eager mental conflict, of minds in honest transition, of careful 
comparison and reflection, that have been found in other com- 
munities where new aspects of truth and fresh considerations 
have been brought before them. And we hold that it shows a 
stronger and more healthy intellectual tendency, to be induced 
by the persuasion and reason of a man of moral nobleness and 
deep personal convictions to join with him in the introdaotioti 
of beneficial changes, than to be compelled to follow the lead ot 
an irresponsible character, who forces us into measures by his 
superior physical might. 

Different estimates are made of the beneficial effects wrought 
by Islam upon the moral and industrial condition of Western 
Africa. Some are disposed to ignore altogether any wholesome 
result, and regard the negro Moslems as possessing, as a gen- 
eral thing, only the external appendages of a system which tney 
do not understand. But such a conclusion implies a very su- 
perficial acquaintance with the state of things among the 
people. Of course cases are found of individuals here and there, 
of blustering zeal and lofty pretensions— qualities which usually 
exist in inverse proportion to the amount of sound knowledge 
possessed — whose views, so far as they can be gathered, are 
no more than a mixture of imperfectly understood Mohamme- 
danism and fetichism ; but all careful and candid observers 
agree that the influence of Islam in Central and West Africa 
has been, upon the whole, of a most salutary character. As an 
eliminatory and subversive agency, it has displaced or unsettled 
nothing as ^ood as itself. If it has introduced superstitions, it 
has expelled superstitions far more mischievous and degrading. 
And it is not wonderful if, in succeeding to a debasing hea* 
thenism, it has in many respects made compromises, so as occa- 
sionally to present a barren hybrid character. But what i$ 
surprising, IS that a religion quietly introduced from a foreign 
country, with so few of the outward agencies of civilijsation. 
should not in process of time have been altogether absorbed 
by the superstitions and manners of barbarous pagans. But 
not only has it not been absorbed, it has introduced large mod- 
ifications in the views and practices even of those who have 
but a vague conception of its teachings. 

Mungo Park, in his travels seventy years ago, everywhere 
remarked the contrast between the pagan and Mohammedan 
tribes of interior Africa. One very important improvement 
noticed by him was abstinence from intoxicating drinks. " Tho 
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beverage of the pagan negroes," he says, " is beer and mead^ of 
which they often drink to excess ; the Mohammedan oojQverts 
drink nothing but watery * Thus thoroughpnt Central Africa 
there has been established a va$* total oMinence society ; and 
snoh is the inflaence of tiiis society that wb^t^&^f&-if&-Modeia 
inhabitants, even in pagan towns, it is a yery rare thing to see 
a person intoxicated. They thus present an almost impene- 
trable barrier to the desolating ftood of jard^t spirits with 
which traders from Europe and America inundate the coast, 
and of which we have recently bad so trutbfol and sa41y sug- 
gestive an account from a missionary at Grabppn.t 

Wherever the Moslem is found on this Coast, wnether Jalof, 
Foulah, or Mandingo, he looks upon himself as a separate and 
distinct being from his pagan neighbor, i^d imijieasurably his 
superior in intellectual and moral respects. He regards him- 
seu as one to whom a revelation has been << sent down'' from 
Heaven. He holds constant intercourse with the ''Lord of 
worlds,'' whose servant he is. In his behalf Omnipotence will 
ever interpose in times of danger. Hence he feels that he 
cannot indulge in the frivolities and vices which he considers 
as bv no means incompatible with the dbaracter and professions 
of the Kafir or unbeliever. Nearly every day his Koran re- 
minds him of his high privileges, as compared with others, in 
the following terms: 

" Verily those who believe not, among those who have received 
the Scriptures, and among the idolaters, shall be cast into the 
fire of hell, to remain therein forever. These are the worst of 
creatures. But they who believe and do good works, these 
are the best of creatures ; their reward with their Lord shall be 
gardens of perpetual abode. ^ 

'< Whoso taketh God and His apostle and the believers for 
ftiends, they are the party oi God, and they shall be victo- 
rious." § 

But there are no caste distinctions among them. They do 
not look upon the privileges of Islam as confined by tribal 
barriers or limitations. On the contrary, the life of their re- 
li^on is aggressiveness. They are constantly making proselytes. 
As early as the commencement of the present c^itury, the 
elastic and expansive character of their system was siifficiently 
Biarked to attract the notice of Mr. Park. ''In the negro 
country," observes that celebrated traveler, ^ iiiB Mohammedan 
religion has made, and continues to make, consaderable progress." 
''The yearning of the native Afrioan,'' sayii Professor Crum- 
moU, '' ficNT a higher religion, is illostnited by the singular fact 
fhat Mohammedanism is rapidly and peaceably spreading all 

•Ptek*8 TrsTels, chap, ii f Mr. Walker, in ** Miia. Harald,** Feb., 1870. 

t Sai« zoTiiL i9um ▼• 
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through the tribes of Western Africa, even to the Christian 
settlements^ of Liberia."* Prom Senegal to Lagos, over two 
thousand miles, there is scarcely an important town on thesea- 
Jgard where there are not «t least one mosque and active rep- 
resenfathreSr'trf'inJhliii, often side by side with the Christian 
teachers. And as soon as a pagan, however obscure or de- 
graded, embraces the Moslem faith, he is at once admitted as 
an equal to their society. Slavery and the slave-trade are laud- 
able institutions, provided the slaves are Kafirs. The slave 
who embraces Islam is free, and no office is closed against him 
on account of servile blood. 

The pagan village possessing a Mussulman teacher is always 
found to be in advance of its neighbors in all the elements of 
civilization. The people pay great deference to him. He in- 
structs their children, and professes to be the medium between 
them and Heaven, either for securing a supply of their necessi- 
ties, or for warding off or removing calamities. It must be 
borne in mind that people in the state of barbarism in which 
the pagan tribes are usually found have no proper conceptions 
of humanity and its capacities. The man, therefore, who by 
unusual strength or cunning achieves something which no one 
had achieved before him, or of which they do not understand 
the process, is exalted into an extraordinary being, in close in- 
timacy with the mysterious powers of nature. The Mohamme- 
dan, then, who enters a pagan village with his books and papers 
and rosaries, his frequent ablutions and regularly recurring 
times of prayers and prostrations, in which he appears to be 
conversing with some invisible being, soon acquires a control- 
ling influence over the people. He secures their moral confi- 
dence and respect, and they bring to him all their difficulties 
for solution and all their grievances for redress. 

To the African Mussulman, innocent of the intellectual and 
scientific progress of other portions of the world, the Koran is 
all-sufficient for his moral, intellectual, social, and political 
needs. It contains his whole religion and a great deal besides. 
It is to him far more than it is to the Turk or Egyptian upon 
whom the light of European civilization has fallen. It is his 
code of laws and his creed, his homily and Tiis liturgy. He 
consults it for direction on every possible subject; and his pa- 
gan neighbor, seeing such veneration paid to the book, con- 
ceives even more exaggerated notions of its character. The 
latter looks upon it as a great medical repository, teaching the 
art of healing diseases, and as a wonderful store-house of charms 
and divining power, protecting from dangers and foretelling 
^ture events. And though the prognostications of his Moslem 
prophet are often of the nature of vaticinia post eventum, yet 

♦ " Future of Africa," page 305. 
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his faith remains nnshaken in the infallibility of ^^Alkorana/' 
He, therefore, never fails to resort in times of extremity to the 
Mohammedan for direction, and pays him for charms against 
evil. These charms are nothing more than passages from the 
Koran, written on slips of paper, and inclosed in leather cases 
aboat two or three inches square — after the manner of the 
Jewish phylactery — and worn about the neck or wrist. The 
passages usually written are the last two chapters of the Koran, 
known as the "Chapter of Eefuge,'' because they begin, "Say, 
I take refuge,'^ etc. In cases of internal complaints one or 
both of these chapters are written on certain leaves, of which 
a strong decoction is made, and the water administered to the 
patient. We have seen these two chapters written inside a 
Dowl at Alexandria for niedicinal purposes. 

The Moslems themselves wear constantly about their persons 
certain texts from the Koran called Ayat-d-hifz^ verses of pro- 
tection or perservation, which are supposed to keep away every 
species of misfortune. The following are in most common use : 
" God is the best protector, and he is the most merciful of those 
who show mercy." (Sura xii, 64.) "And God compasseth 
them behind. Verily it is a glorious Koran, written on a pre- 
served tablet," (Sura Ixxxv, 20.) Sometimes they have the 
following rhymed couplet : 

Bismi illahi arrahmatif arrahim 
Anza billahi min es^haytan arr^jim.* 

This couplet is also employed whenever they are about to 
commence reading the Koran, as a protection against the sug- 
gestions of Satan, who is. supposed to be ever on the alert to 
whisper erroneous and hurtful constructions to the devout 
reader. 

The Koran is almost always in their hand. It seems to be 
their labor and their relaxation to pore over its pa^s. They 
love to read and recite it aloud for hours together. They seem 
to possess an enthusiastic appreciation of the rhythmical har- 
mony in which it is written. But we cannot attribute its 
power over them altogether to the jingling sounds, word-plays, 
and refrains in which it abounds. These, it is true, please the 
ear and amuse the fancy, especially of the uncultivated. But 
there is something higher, of which these rhyming lines are the 
vehicle; something possessing a deeper power to rouse the 
imagination, mould the feelings, and generate action. Mr. Gib- 
bon has characterized the Koran as a "tissue of incoherent 
rhapsodies." t But the author of the "Decline and Fall" was, 
as he himself acknowledges, ignorant of the Arabic language^ 

* In the name of God, the Meroiftil, the Gomptfssionate, 
I take refbge in Ood from Satan, whom we hate. 

tChap.1. 
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and therefore incompetent to pronoance an aathoritative jnd^* 
ment. Mr. Hallam, in a more appreciative vein, speaks of it 
as ^a book confessedly writen with much elegance and purity/' 
containing << just and elevated notions of the divine nature and 
moral duties, the gold ore that pervades the dross.'' 'i' The 
historian of the *' Middle Ages/' a most conscientious investi^ 
gator, had probably read the book in the original — ^had been 
charmed with its sense as well as its sound. Only they who 
read it in the language of the Arabian author can form any* 
thing like an accurate idea of its unapproachable place as a 
power among unevangelized communities for moulding into the 
most exciting and the most expressive harmonies the feelings 
and imaginations. Says a recent abl^ and learned critic: 

" The Koran suffers more than any other book we think of by 
a translation, however masterly. The grandeur c^ the Koran 
consists, its contents apart, in its dicticm. We cannot explidn 
the peculiarly dignified, impressive, sonorous mixture of Semi- 
tic sound and parlance ; its sesquipeddUa verba, with their crowd 
of prefixes and affixes, each of them affirming its own position, 
while consciously bearing upon and influencing the central 
root, which they envelop like a garment of many folds, or as 
chosen courtiers move round the anointed persons of the 
king, t 

The African Moslem forms no exception among the adher- 
ents of Islam in his appreciation of the sacred book. It is 
studied with as much enthusiasm at Boporo, Misadu, Medina, 
Kankan, ^ as at Cairo, Alexandria, or Bagdad. In traveling 
in the exterior of Liberia we have met nlemas, or learned meUi 
who could reproduce from memory any chapter of the Koran, 
with its vowels and dots and other grammatical marks. The 
boys under their instruction are kept M the study of the books 
for years. First they are taught the letters and vowel m^rks, 
then they are taught to read the text, without receiving any 
insight into its meaning. When they can read fUiently they 
are taught the meaning of the words, which they commit eare^ 
fully to memory; after which Uiey are instructed in what they 
call the '^Jatali,'' a running commentary on the, Koran. 
While learning the Jatali they have side studies assigned them 
in Arabic manusmpts, containing the mystical traditions, the 
acts of Mohammed, the duties of msting, prayer, alias, coi^ral 
purification,§ ete. Toung men who intend to be enroUed 
among the ulemas take up history and chronology, on which 
they have some fragmentaoy manuscripts. Before iv student 



* " Middle Ages," chap. vL 

f Emanuel Deutsoh, in the Quarterly Reoiew (London) for October, 1860. 
i Mohammedan towns, from seyeniy-fiye to wee hundred miles east and northeast 
of Monrovia. 
gThe student at this stage is called talib, <^t is, one who seekt knowleige. 
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is admitted to the ranks of the learned he mnst pass an exami- 
nation, nsaally lasting seven days, conducted by a Board con- 
sisting of imams and niemas. If he is snccessftil, he is led 
aronnd the town on horseback, with instrumental music and 
singing. The following ditty is nsaally sung: 

Allahamma, ya Rabbee 

Salla ala Mohammade, 

Salla Allaku alayhe wa Sallama.* 

After which the candidate is presented with a sash or scarf, 
nsaally of fine white cloth, of native manufaQture, which he is 
thenceforth permitted to wind round his cap, with one end 
hanging down the back, forming the Oriental turban. This is 
a sort of Bachelor of Arts diploma. The men who wear tur.- 
bans have read and recited the Koran through many hundred 
times; and you can refer to no passage which they cannot 
readily find in their apparently confused manuscripts of loose 
leaves and pages, distinguisbea not by numbers, but by catch- 
words at the bottom. Carlyle tells us that he has heard of 
Mohammedan doctors who had read the Koran seventy thou- 
sand times, f Hany such animated and moving concordances 
to the Koran may doubtless be found in Central and West 
Afirica. 

But the Koran is not the only book they read. "We have 
seen in some of their libraries extensive manuscripts in poetry 
and prose. One showed us at Boporo, the Makamat of JBCariri, 
which he read and expounded witn great readiness, and seemed 
soiprised that we haa heard of it. And it is not to be doubted 
that some valuable Arabic manuscripts may yet be found in 
the heart of Africa. Dr. Barth tells us that hesaw in Central 
Aj&ica a manuscript of those portions of Aristotle and Plato 
which had been translated into Arabic,- and that an Arabic 
version of Hippocrates was extremely valued. The splendid 
voweled edition of the New Testament and Psalms recently 
issned by the American Bible Society, and of which, through 
the kindness of friends in New York, we have been enabled to 
distribute a few copies among them, is highly prized. 

We have collected in our visits to Mohammedan towns a 
number of interesting manuscripts, original and extracted. 
We will here give two or three specimens as translated by us. 
We should be glad if we could transfer to these pages the ele- 
gant and ornamental chirography of the original. 

The first is from a talismanio paper written at Futa Jallon. 
copies of which are sold to the credulous as means of warding 
off evil from individuals and communities, to be employad 
especially during seasons of epidemics. It is as follows: 

•O Ood, my Lord, bless Mohammed I God XAew him and grant him peace I 
t " Heroes and Hero Worship," p. 80. 
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" In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate. O 
God, hless Mohammed and save him, the seal of the prophets 
and the imam of the apostles, heloved of the Lord of worlds!" 

After the ahove is the conveying of health and the com- 
pleting 6f salutation and honor. 

"Verily, the pestilence is coming upon you, beginning with 
your wealth, such as your cows, and after that with yourselves; 
and verily if all of you provide water and bread, namely, of 
your men and your women, and your man-servants and your 
maid-servants, and all your youths, they shall not endure it. 
And after that write out the Chapter Opener of the Book* and 
the Verse of the Throne A and from * God is light' to * Omnis- 
cient,* J and from * Grod created every,' the whole verse, to 
'Omnipotent,* § and the Two Chapters of Befuge; and write, 
* They who, when they have done foully and dealt unjustly by 
their own souls, shall remember God, and seek forgiveness for 
their sins, (and who forgives sins but God?) and shall not per- 
severe in what they have done while they know it." || And if 
you do this God shall certainly turn back the punishment from 
you, if God will, by this supplication. . . . Because that is 
the way of escape obligatory on every Moslem man and woman. 
This document is by a man of wealth, who traveled, traveling 
from Futa to Mecca on pilgrimage, and stayed three months, 
and departed to El-Medina, and settled there three years, and 
returned to Puta. Written by me, Ahmad of Futa, to-day. 
God, bless Mohammed and save him ! The end." 

The next paper professes to be a history of the world. Be- 
ginning thousands of years before Adam, it gives account of 
the successive epochs through which the earth passed before 
man was created. But we omit all those periods, which might 
perhaps be of interest to the enthusiastic geologist, and come 
down to the account given of the first meeting of Adam and 
Eve. Says our author: 

'* When Adam first met Eve he was walking upon the sea, 
and he said to her, 'Who art thou?' And she said, <I am 
the destroyer of mercies.' And Adam said, * Who art thou?* 
And she said, 'I am the destroyer of wealth; he who finds 
wealth finds me, and he who does not find wealth does not 

^FaWiat elrKitab, the first chapter of the Koran. 

fAyet el-Kuraeey Sura ii, iv, 256. This verse is repeated by the pious Moslem nearly 
every time he prays. It is as follows: ''God I There is no Gtodout He; the Living, 
tiie Eternal. Nor slumber seizeth him, nor sleep; His. whatsoever is in the heavens 
and whatsoever is in the earth I Who is he that can intercede with Him but by His 
own permission ? He knoweth what hath been before them, and what shall be after 
them ; yet nought of his knowledge shall they grasp, save what He willeth. His throne 
reaohem overuie heavens and the earth, ana the upholding of both burdeneth Him 
noil and he is the High, the QreAV^—SodtoeWs DranHation. 

f ifn*. — *- •«, ^ Sura xxiv, 44. 

Ab ItAm in a list of classes of persons who shall be blessed in this 
.^ .. AeavaiL when they die. 
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find me.' And Adam said, ' Who art thou?' And she said 
*I am one in whom no faith is to be reposed — 1 am Eve,^ 
And Adam said, 'I believe thee, O Eve.' And Adam took her, 
and she conceived, and brought forth forty twins, a male and 
a female at each birth, and all died except Seth, who was the 
fether of Noah,'.' etc. 

The author then proceeds to trace the descendants of Noah, 
assigning to Shem, Ham, and Japheth the countries in which 
it is commonly understood that they respectively settled. 

The next paper is a very elaborate and accurately written 
manuscript, styled " The Book of Psalms which God sent down 
to David. " We have been puzzled to account for the origin 
and purpose of this paper. Whatever it comes out of, it is cer- 
tain it does not come out of the Psalms of David. It contains, 
however, some excellent moral teachings, written not in Ko- 
ranic language, but on the whole in every good Arabic, singu- 
larly free from those omissions and misplacements of diacritical 
points which are so troublesome in some Arabic writings. The 
arrangement of the vowels reveals a thorough acquaintance 
with the niceties of classical Arabic. It was copied for us from 
an old manuscript brought by a scribe from Aankan, but he 
could give no information as to its original source. The state- 
ment that it is the Psalms is probably a mere freak of the 
compiler or copyist, unless we suppose the existence of some 
Mohammedan pseudo-psalmist in the interior. Moreover, the 
word anzalUj used in tne manuscript, which we have translated 
"«ent dovm,'' is not the word applied in the Koran to Dayid's 
revelations. * The word there used is ata\ signifying to com- 
mitf to ffive, etc. The paper is divided into six chapters or 
parts. We will give, with the introductory formula and bless- 
ing, the first, fourth, and fifth parts: 

*^ In the name of God, etc. God bless our lord Mohammed, His 
prophet, and his family, and his wives, and his decendants, and 
his friends, and keep them safe. 

"This is the Book of Psalms, which God sent down to David. 
Peace upon him! 

"Part the Fibst. 

"I wonder at him who has heard of Death, how he can rejoice. 

" I wonder at him who has heard of the Beckoning, how he can 
gather riches. 

^I wonder at him who has heard of the Grave, how he can 
laugh. 

^^1 wonder at him who grieves over the waste of his riches and 
does not grieve over the waste of his life. 

"I wonder at him who has heard of the fature world and its 
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bliss and its endaringness, how he can rest when he has never 
sought it. 

'' I wonder at him who has heard of the present world and its 
transitoriness, how he can be seciire abont it when he ha^ never 
fled from it. 

** I wonder at him who is knowing in the tongue, and ignorant 
in the heart. 

" 1 wonder at him who is busy with people's f&ults, and foi^ets 
his own faults^ 

''I wonder at him who knows that God considers him in all 
places, how he can rebel against Him. 

*' I wonder at him who has purified himself with water, and is 
not pure in his heart. 

<' I wonder at him who knows that he shall die alone, and 
enter the grave alone, and render account alone, how he can 
seek reconciliation with men, when he has not sought reconcilia- 
tion with his Lord. 

** There is no God but God, in truth : Mohammed is the Envoy 
of God. God bless him and save him ! 

"Part the Fourth. 

" Son of Man ! Be not of them who are long of repentance and 
long of hope,* and look for the last day without work, and say 
the say of the servants, and work the work of the hypocrite, 
and are not satisfied if I give to you, and endure not if I keep 
from you; who prescibe that which is approved and good, and 
do it not, and forbid that which is disapproved and evil, and 
forego it not, and love the faithful and are not of them, and 
hate the hypocrites and are of them — exacting and not exact. 

*^ Son of Man! There is not a new day but the earth addresses 
thee, and thus says she her say unto thee : 

« Son of Man I 

" Thou walkest on my back, but thy return is to my belly; 

" Thou laughest on my back, and then thou weepest in my 
belly ; 

" Thou art joyful on my back, and then thou art sorrowful in 
my belly ; 

" Thou sin nest on my back, and then thou sufferest in my 
belly; 

<< Thou eatest thy desire on my back, and then the worms 
eat thee in my belly. 

« Son of Man ! 

<^I am the house of desolation, I am the house of isolation; 

"I am the house of darkness, I am the house of straitness; 

" I am the house of question, I am the house of terrors; 

*That is, waiting on Providence, without attempting to **work out one*sownMl- 
yation. " 
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** I am the house of serpeDts, I am the hanse of scorpions; 
<' I am the house of thirst, I am the house of huuget ; 
*< I am the house of disgrace, I am the house of fires ; 
• « Then cultivate me, and burn * me not. 

" Part the Fifth. 

'' Son of Man I I did not create you to get j^atness by you 
instead of bitterness, nor to get companionship by you instead 
of desolation, nor to borrow by you anything I wanted ; nor 
did I create you to draw to me any profit, or to thrust from 
me any loss, (far be it from Him the Exalted!) But I have 
created you to serve me perpetually, and thank me greatly, 
and praise me morning and evening, f And if the first of you 
ftnd the last of you, and the living of you and the dead of you, 
and the small of you and the great of you, and the male of you 
and the female of you, and the lords of you and the servants 
of you, and the men of you and the beasts of you, if they com- 
bine to obey me, this will not add to my dominion the weight 
of a grain of dust. '* Whoever does good service, does good 
service only for himself; and whoever is unthankful — why, 
God is independent of the three worlds.* J 

" Son of Man ! 

"As thou lendest, shalt thou borrow; 

" As thou workest, shalt thou be recompensed ; 

"As thou sowest, shalt thou reap." 

We have been surprised to notice that the manuscripts which 
we receive generally from Boporo, Misadu, and Kankan are 
much better written, and of a much more edifying character, 
than those we have seen from the Gambia and that region of 
country. Some of the latter, consisting of childish legends 
and superstitious details, are often curious philologically, being 
mixtures of Arabic and the vernacular dialect. It is said also 
by those who have seen Mohammedan worship conducted by 
the Jalofs and Foulahs about the Gambia and Senegal, and 
have witnessed similar exercises among the Mandingoes in the 
region of country east of Liberia, that the latter exhibit in 
their bearing and proceedings during their religious services 
greater intelligence, order, and regularity than the former. 

During a visit of three weeks made to Boporo in the Mo- 
hammedan month of Kamadhan, (December and January, 
1868-69,) we had an opportunity of seeing the Mandingo Mos- 
lem at home. It being the sacred month of fasting and relig- 
ous devotedness, we yitnessed several religious ceremonies 
and perfi^rmances. "^ 

^This if probably a warning against the praetiee among the natiTes of denuding the 
•arth t^ bumins the wood wnen preparing to plant, 
t Compare Psalm 1, 7-14. % Koran xxix, 6. 
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As in all Moslem oommnnities, prayer is held five times a 
day. When the honr for prayer approaches, a man appointed 
for the purpose, with a very strong and clear voice, goes to 
the door of the mosque and chants the adJiaUj or call to 
prayer. This man is called the Mueddin.* His call is especi- 
ally solemn and interesting in the early hours of the morning. 
We often lay in bed between four and nve o'clock listening for 
the cry of the Mueddin. There was a simple and solemn mel- 
ody in the chant at that still hour, which, after it had ceased, 
still lingered pleasantly on the ear, and often, despite ourselveB, 
drew us out to the mosque. The morning adhan, as we heard 
it at Boporo, is as follows : Alldhu AkbarUy (this is said four 
times.) Ashhadu an la Udha ilV Allahu, (twice.) AshJuidu 
anna Mohammadu rasoolu ^llahi, (twice.) Heiya ala Salah^ 
(twice.) Heiya alalfeldhj (twice.) Saldtu kheiru min a-naufnif 
(twice.) Alldhu Akbaru, (twice.) ia ildha iW Alldhu^ (once.) f 
Says Mr. Deutsch : 

" May-be some stray reader remembers a certain thrill on 
waking Sudden tly in the middle <)f his first night on Eastern 
soil — waking, as it were, from dream into dream. For there 
came a voice, solitary, sweet, sonorous, floating from on high, 
through the moonlight stillness — the voice of the blind Mueddin, 
singing the Ulah^ or first call to prayer. . . . The sounds 
went and came — Allahu Akbar, Allahu Akhar — and this reader 
may have a vague notion of Arabic and Koranic sound, one he 
will never forget." % 

At Boporo and other African towns we have visited this 
call is made three times within the half hour immediately pre- 
ceding worship. Before the third call is concluded the people 
have generally assembled in the mosque. Then the Imdm 
proceeds with the exercises, consisting usually of certain short 
chapters from the Koran and a few prayers, interspersed with 
beautiful chanting of the Moslem watch-word, La ildha UP 
Allahu, Mohammadu rasoolu 'llahi — There is no God, etc. Wo 
may remark, by the way,, that their tunes are not set in the 
minor key, as is almost always the case among the Arabs. 
Their natures are more joyful. They exult in the diatonic 
scale of life, and leave their oriental co-religionists to wail in 
the sad and mournful chromatics of the desert. 

*The first Moslem crier was an Ethiopian negro. Bllal by name. **a man of power> 
ftil frame and sonorous Toice." He was the favorite attendant or Mohammad. Mr. 
Irving informs us that on the capture of Jerusalem he made the first cuUian, **at the 
Galipn Omar*s command, and summoned the true believers to prayers wil^ a foroe oi 
lungs that astonished the Jewish inhabitants. "^Irving't Sueeesaort of Mahomettp, lOQ. 

t The English is, "God is more great, ( four times.) I testi^ that there is no deilgr 
but God, (twice.) I testify that Mohammed is the apostle of Qod. (twice.) Gome to 
prayer, (twice.) uome to security, ( twice.) Prayer is better than sleep, ( twioe. ) Qod 
Is most great, ( twice. ) There is no deity but God, ( once. ) ** 

J "Quarterly Review, " October, 1869. 
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The Mandingoes are an exceedingly polite and hospitable 
people. The restraints of their religion regulate their manners 
and control their behavior. Both in speech and demeanor 
they appear always solicitous to be en regie — anxious to main- 
tain the strictest propriety ; and they succeed in conforming 
to the natural laws of etiquette, of which they seem to have 
an instinctive and agreeable appreciation. In their salutations 
they always strive to exceed each other in good wishes. The 
salutation Salaam aleikum — "Peace be with you" — common in 
oriental Mohammedan countries, is used by them very spar- 
ingly, and, as a general thing, only on leaving the mosque 
after early morning worship. The reply is, Aleikum-e- Salaam^ 
wa rahmatu ^llahi wa harakatuhu — " With you be peace, and the 
mercy of G-od and His blessing." If Salaam Aleikum is addressed 
to them by a Kafir or pagan they seldom reply; if by a Chris- 
tian, the reply is, Salaam ala man taba el-huda — "Peace to him 
who follows the right way." 

Those who speak Arabic speak the Koranic or book Arabic, 
preserving the final vowels of the classical language — a practice 
which, in the hurry and exigencies of business life, has been 
long discontinued in countries where the language is vernacu- 
lar; so that in Egypt and Syria the current speech is very d(p- 
fective, and clipped and corrupted. Mr. Palgrave informs ufe, 
however, that in North-east Arabia the " grammatical dialect 
is used in ordinary conversation. "The smallest and raggedest 
child that toddles about the street lisps in the correctest book 
Arabic that ever De Sacy studied or Sibaweeyah professed." * 
So among the Arabic scholars whom one meets in the interior 
of Liberia. In proper names we hear Ibraheema, Aleew, Su- 
leimana, AbduUahi, Dauda, etc. ; in worship Allahw, Akbarw, 
Xiailaha, iir Allahw, etc. ; and it is diflSicult for the mere tyro in 
Arabic pronunciation either to understand or make himself 
understood unless he constantly bear in mind the final vowels 
in nouns, verbs, and adjectives. A recent number of the 
"Saturday Eeview,"f in a notice of General Daumas's new 
work on " Arabic Life and Mussulman Society," remarks, " One 
comfort for the learner will be, that the oft-pressed distinction 
between what is termed the learned and the vulgar (Arabic) 
tongue is a mere fiction of European growth. It has no founda- 
tion in native usage." We fear that the theoretical comfort 
which the soothing reviewer attempts to administer to the 
learner of Arabic will be found of no practical avail when ap- 
plied to the intercourse of daily life in Syria and Egypt. Only 
such learned natives as Mr. Bistany^of Beyroot, and Dr. Mesh- 
akah, of Damascus, speak the language so as to be understood 

•Palgrave*8 Arabia, vol. i, p. 311. 
tMarch26, 1870. 

2 
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by one versed only in Koranic inflections. And even they 
generally avoid that style as stilted, pedantic, and absard. 
Says a high authority : * 

**Les populations Arabes, en general, etant fort ignorantes, 
par leur misere d'abord, et ensuite par Textreme difficult^ de 
I'etude et de Tapplication de leur idiome, le langage usuel des 
diverses regions est soumis si bien des variet^s, soit de pronon- 
ciation, soit de denomination des ide^s et des choses." 

Among the Moslems of West Africa there are some peculi- 
arities in the sounds of the letters. The fourth letter of the 
alphabet is generally pronounced like s; the seventh like the 
simple k ; the ninth like^ in jug; seen and sheen have both the 
sound of s. The fifteenth letter is sounded like I; the nine- 
teenth, whose guttural sound is so difficult to Western organs, 
is sounded like k; the twenty- first like g hard. 

The introduction of Islam into Central and West Africa has 
been the most important, if not the sole preservative against 
the desolations of the slave-trade. Mohammedanism furnished 
a protection to the tribes who embraced it by effectually bind- 
ing them together in one strong religious fraternity, and en- 
abling them by their united effort to baffle the attempts of 
powerful pagan slave hunters. Enjoying this comparative 
immunity from sudden hostile incursions, industry was stimu- 
lated among them, industry diminished their poverty; and as 
they increased in worldly substance, tbey also increased in 
desire for knowledge. Gross superstition gradually disappeared 
from among them. Keceiving a degree of culture from the 
study of the Arabic language, they acquired loftier views, wider 
tastes, and those energetic habits which so pleasingly distin- 
guish them from their pagan neighbors. 

Large towns and cities have grown up under Mohammedan 
energy and industry. Dr. Barth was surprised to find such 
towns or cities as Kan6 and Sokoto in the center of Africa — 
to discover the focus of a complex and widely ramified com- 
merce, and a busy hive of manufacturing industry, in a region 
which most people had believed to be a desert. And there are 
towns and cities nearly as important farther west, to which 
Barth did not penetrate, affording still scope to extend the 
horizon of European knowledge and the limits of commercial 
enterprise. Mr. Benjamin Anderson, the enterprising Liberian 
traveler, who has recently visited Misadu, the capital of the 
Western Mandingoes, about two hundred miles east of Monro- 
via, describes that city as the center of a considerable commeroay 
reaching as far north as Senegal and east as far as Sokoto. 

The African Moslems are also great travelers. They seem 

•M. Bresnier, Professor of Arabic in the Normal College of Algiers, in lils*'€bifri 
f^rati^ue et Theorique de Langue Arabe.** 
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to travel through the country with greater freedom and safety 
than any other people, on account, probably, of their superior 
intelligence and greater usefulness. They are continually 
crossing the continent to Egypt, Arabia, and Syria. We met 
a few weeks ago at Toto-Coreh, a town about ten miles east of 
Boporo, a lad who informed us that he was born at> Mecca 
while his parents were in that city on a pilgrimage. We gave 
him a copy of the New Testament in Arabic, which he read 
with unimpeded fluency, and with the Oriental accent and 
pronunciation. 

The general diffusion of the Arabic language * in this country 
through Mohammedan influence must be regarded as a pre- 
paratory circumstance of vast importance for the introduction 
of the Gospel. It may be "the plan of Providence that these 
many barbarous nations of Africa are to be consolidated under 
one aggressive empire of ideas and faith, to prepare the way 
fi)r evangelization through the medium of one copious, culti- 
vated, expressive tongue, in the place of leaving to the Church 
the difficult task of translating and preaching in many barba- 
rous languages, incapable of expressing the finer forms of 
thought.'* f Already some of the vernaculars have been 
enriched by expressions from the Arabic for the embodiment 
of the higher processes of thought. They have received terms 
regarding the religion of one God, and respecting a certain 
state of civilization, such as marrying, reading, writing, and 
the objects having relation thereto, sections of time, and 
phrases of salutation and of good breeding; then the terma 
relating to dress, instruments, and the art of warfare, as well 
as architecture, commerce, etc. X 

Mohammedanism in this part of the world could easily be 
displaced by Christian influence, if Christian organizations 
would enter with vigor into this field. Rev. G. W. Gibson, 
Eector of Trinity Church, Monrovia, in a letter published in 
the " Spirit of Missions" for April, 1869, says : 

'' Whatever may have been the influence of Mohammedanism 
on races in other parts of the world, I think here, upon the 
African, results will prove it to be merely preparatory to a 
Ohrietian civilization. In this country, and almost immedi- 
aitely in our vicinity, it has recovered millions from paganism, 
without, I think, having such a grasp upon the minds of the 

^The natives love and revere the language. All dooaments of a serious character 
ttiiBt be written in that language. Bishop Cnrowther, of the Niger, in a letter dated O^ 
lober 30, 1869, tells us of his viait to King Maaaba, a diatingnished Mohammedan 
■OTereign, with whom he entered into a written agreement with reference to the 
•ilabtiBhmeDt of a Christian mission in his capliaL '* I ^w up his promise,** saji 
tili Biahopb ** in Enelish, which he handed orer to hia Maallms to be tramlaUd into 
Arttbtc.**—ChrUtian Observer^ January, 1870. 

f Pm£ Postettaat of Syrian Proiesian^ OeUege, Beytoot. 

XBm BMth;a ** Collection ot Central Afriean VoqatMM^rlHk^ ^9tk h P-99. 
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masses as to lead them obstinately to cling to it in preference 
to Christianity, with its superior advantages. The same feel- 
ings which led them to abandon their former religion for the 
Moslem, will, no doubt, lead them still further, and induce them 
to embrace ours when properly presented. I express this 
opinion the more readily, from several interviews I have had 
lately with prominent parties connected with some of these 
tribes." 

We are persuaded that with the book knowledge they 
already possess, and their love of letters, many of them would 
become ready converts of a religion which brings with it the 
recommendation of a higher culture and a nobler civilization. 
And, once brought within the pale of Christianity, these Mo- 
hammedans would be a most effective agency for the propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in remote regions, hitherto impervious to 
European zeal and enterprise, and the work of African 
regeneration would proceed with uninterrupted course and 
unexampled rapidity. 



From the State Journal. 
OHIO COLONIZATION SOGIETT. 

On Tuesday evening, March 14, there was a large assemblage 
of the most substantial citizens of Columbus, Eepresentatives 
and Senators, in the First Presbyterian Church, crowding the 
church and vestibule, in attendance on the meeting of the 
Ohio Colonization Society. 

At 8 o'clock. Bishop C. P. Mcllvaine, President of the Society, 
led the congregation in a solemn invocation ; after which the 
choir sung, with a sweetness and power we have never heard 
surpassed, "Thou art our Father.'' 

ADDRESS OF BISHOP MoILVAINE. 

Bishop Mcllvaine then stated the object of the meeting, and 
proceeded to make an interesting statement of the origin of 
the American Colonization Society. The following is an out- 
line of his address: 

The American Colonization Society was organized over fifty- 
three years ago, and it was my good fortune to be personally 
acquainted with its origin. The idea of the Society originated 
with Eev. Dr. Finley, a Presbyterian minister of New Jersey, 
and one of the leading trustees of Princeton College. I remem- 
her well when he came to Burlington, N. J., to lay his plan 
before two distinguished citizens of the place. I was then at 
home in Burlington, and, being a student at Princeton, he 
asked me to introduce him, which I did. Having secured the 
approval and co-operation he desired, he went from Barling- 
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ton to Washington City, where he sowed the Colonization idea 
and interested several eminent men in the enterprise, among 
whom were Mr. Elias B. Caldwell, of Washington, and Mr. 
Francis Scott ^ Key, author of the "Star-Spangled Banner;" 
subsequently I took charge of a parish in Georgetown, and Mr. 
Key was one of my vestrymen. The first sermon in behalf 
of the Society was, I believe, preached by myself in a Presby- 
terian church in Washington. 

I state these facts to show that I am competent to refute 
the charge often made against the Colonization Society, that 
it originated with slaveholders and was founded in the inter- 
est of slavery. There is no truth in this charge. On the con- 
trary, the Society had its origin in the North, and its founders 
were men who had no connection with slavery and no friend- 
ship for it. I could give many facts in proof of this. Take as 
an illustration Mr. Francis S. Key, who was one of the leading 
members of the Society. He often ran great risks in protect- 
ing free people of color in their liberty and rights, going to 
the slave pens and rescuing those who were kidnapped, and in 
one instance boarding a steamer in the ri^ver and rescuing a 
free man who was about to be carried South and sold into 
slavery. This shows the spirit of its founders. 

The Colonization Society had its origin in a humane desire to 
rescue the free people of color in this country from their sad 
condition, and colonize them where they might enjoy the bless- 
ings of liberty. Here they were subjected to many and grievous 
wrongs, from which there was little hope of escape. The So- 
ciety also sought to facilitate the liberation of slaves. At 
that time there were many slaveholders who felt the injustice 
of slavery, and who were anxious to free their slaves. But the 
laws of the slave States made this extremely difficult, indeed 
well-nigh impossible, except by the removal of the persons lib- 
erated from their country; and this was undertaken by the 
Society. 

The Colonization Society was not only founded in the high- 
est spirit of Christian benevolence and humanity, but has been 
greatly blessed by Grod. The Colony planted by it on the Coast 
of Africa has been an eminent success. Its territory now 
stretches for five hundred miles along the Coast, and it has be- 
come a stable Eepublic, recognized by the leading nations of 
the globe. It is blessed with churches and schools, and a pros- 
perous College, to which the chiefs of adjacent tribes are send- 
ing their sons to be educated. It occupies a commanding po- 
rtion, and, by the continued blessing of God, it is to act an 
important part in the civilization and redemption of that be- 
nighted continent. 
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Look at the forbidding elements of the past history of Li- 
beria, emancipated slaves — as our enemies say — their masters 
wanted to get out of the way, resulting in the foundation of a 
prosperous Colony, and after some twenty-five years' existence, 
to a Republic of culture, intelligence, and commercial im- 
portance, acknowledged by the leading Powers of the earth, 
if such elements were capable of producing such results in 
half a century, what may we not expect from the educated 
and more powerful elements now offering, exceeding many 
times in number any ever before offered toward effecting the 
redemption of the largest of the eastern continents. If men 
have stood neutral, let them stand neutral no longer ; if their 
prejudices have stayed the accomplishment of the divine 
promise to Ethiopia, let them realize the amazing debt they 
new owe to Africa, and if they cannot pay the principal, at 
least try to pay the interest. 

After the close of Mr. Romaine's remarks, of which the above 
is a brief outline of some of the facts stated, and conveys but 
a faint idea of the spirit with which the address was clothed, 
and after the choir had sung Bishop Heber's missionary hymn, 
the President read the following letter from his associate, 
Bishop Bedell, which fully explains itself: 

Maech 14, 1871. 

My Dear Sir : When promising to be present this evening, 
I was obliged to except the possibility of being detained by our 
Diocesan Missionary Committee, in whose service I came to 
Columbus at this time. They have adjourned to meet at 7 
o'clock, and I have little hope of their concluding business until 
late in the evening. My first duty is there, as our Bishop has 
placed that interest mainly in my charge. I am prevented, 
then, from expressing, as I desired, my deep and almost life- 
long regard for the noble work of the Colonization Society, a 
work all the more important— certainly not less important^ — 
because of the changed relations of the colored race in this 
country, for which G-od be praised. Sincerely, yours, 

G. T. Bedell. 

Sev. B. F. RoMAiNE. 

^ Bishop Mcllvaine next introduced the Hon. B. B. White, 
First Vice President of the Society, who delivered an able ad- 
dress, at the conclusion of which, the choir sung with effec- 
tiveness, *' Lord incline thine ear," when the congregation 
was dismissed by Bishop Mcllvaine pronouncing the benedic- 
tion. 

It was, in point of numbers, character, and interest, one of 
the most successful meetings ever held in this city, the influ- 
. ence of which must be widely felt. 
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For the African Repository. 

CONSTITUTlblf OE THE ELIZABETH CITY (S. C.) FBEEDKElf'S EU- 

GRANT AID SOCIETY. 

A portion of the people of African descent, citizens of Eliza- 
beth City and County, N. C, having assembled in the African 
school-house at this place, March 15, 1871, on motion, the Rev. 
Andrew Cartwright was appointed President, Joshua Fleming, 
Yice President; Henry Kale, Treasurer; and John James, 
Secretary. 

The meeting adjourned to meet one week later, March 22, 
when it again met pursuant to adjournment, and after reading 
the minutes of the previous meeting, those present who wished 
to become members of an emigration Society gave in their 
names, representing some forty families. An organization was 
had by the election of the persons above named; when the fol- 
lowing preamble. Constitution, By-Laws, and resolutions were 
read and adopted : 

PREAMBLE. 

Whereas, We, persons of African descent, see no prospect of 
our race ever enjoying the rights that naturally inure to free- 
men — while we remain in this country ; 

WhereaSf The benevolent of all sects and parties have in times 
past done much to ameliorate our condition, and have also 
opened a door, which is still open, through which we can 
return to the land of our ancestors; 

Whereas, It becomes us as Christians to take counsel of Him 
who hath advised that if we are persecuted in one place to flee 
unto another, and as the way is provided to go to Liberia, we 
deem it best to do so, and to that end have formed ourselves 
into a Society, designated and to be known by the name of the 
Elizabeth City (N. C.) Freedmen's Emigrant Aid Society 
— the objects whereof are set forth in the following Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws : 

constitution. 

We hereby ordain and establish this Constitution for the 
governmentof our association, to be altered and amended only 
by a two-third vote of those present at a regular meeting of 
the Society, after one month's notice of the proposed change. 
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Article 1. This Society shall be ofBcered by a President, 
Vice President, Secretary, and Treasurer, who shall hold their 
offices for one year after election, and until their successors 
are elected. 

Art. 2. The President shall preside over and keep the meet- 
ings in order, and shall sign all orders on the Treasurer, which 
shall make them valid, and he shall attend to all the duties 
that of right pertain to the executive officer. 

Art. 3. In the absence of the President, the Vice President 
shall perform the duties of the chief executive. 

Art. 4. The Secretary shall faithfully record the proceedings 
of the meetings of the Society in a book provided for that 
purpose, and he shall open and conduct a correspondence with 
the Secretary of the American Colonization Society at Wash- 
ington, D. C, and with the Minister Eesident from Liberia to 
this country, and he shall report all the information he may 
obtain to this Society. He shall keep an account of the ex- 
penses he may justly incur in his official capacity, which shall 
be refunded to him by order of the President. 

Art. 5. The Treasurer shall receive all funds that may be 
obtained by donation and otherwise, rendering an account to 
the Society once a* month, and he shall pay all orders signed 
by the President, or as a majority of the members present at 
any regular meeting of the Society shall direct. 

BY-LAWS. 

The design of the members of this Society being to aid each 
other to obtain a home in Liberia, where, by the help of Grod, 
we shall be able to enjoy peace and happiness and all our 
social rights and privileges, which we despair of ever doing in 
this country, we therefore place our trust in that Almighty 
arm that wrought our deliverance from bondage, and resolve 
to go to the land of our ancestors as soon as circumstances 
shall permit. 

Section 1. Any person of African descent, of good moral 
character, desiring to emigrate to the Eepublic of Liberia, may 
become a member of this Society by paying twenty-five cents 
into the treasury on admittance. 
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Sec. 2. The members of this Society shall consider themselves 
bound together by the inseparable bonds of friendship, love, 
and truth, a band of brothers pledged to aid each other and 
our brethren everywhere to procure land and peaceful and 
safe homes in Liberia. 

Sec 3. Should any member die, his widow shall have the 
privilege of withdrawing any money he had paid to this Soci- 
ety, provided she declines emigrating. 

Sec 4. Each member is required to pay twenty-five cents 
per month into the treasury of the Society, unless sickness pre- 
vents. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Besolved, That the President of this Society be authorized to 
appoint persons to solicit donations to aid those of our people 
who desire to emigrate to Liberia and have not the requisites 
so to do. 

Hesolved, That we tender our unfeigned thanks to the phi- 
lanthropists and Christians of all sects who are interested in our 
welfare, and we hope they will ever bear in mind that we feel 
that it is only our bodies which are now at liberty, and that 
our spirits can never be truly free until we return to the land 
of our fathers. We, therefore, earnestly invite them to come 
to our aid, and finish the work they have so nobly begun, to 
their honor and to the glory of God. 

Besolved, That we solicit the co-operation of the National 
Colonization Society at Washington, D. C, with the tender of 
our deep gratitude to its friends and supporters for what they 
have already done for our people. 

Besolved, That a copy of these resolutions and of our Consti- 
tution and By-Laws, and of the Address to our brethren, be 
sent to the Secretary of the American Colonization Society) 
and that they be printed for circulation throughout this State 
and country. 

By order of the Elizabeth City (N. C.) Freedmen*s Emigrant 

Aid Society. 

Andrew Cartwright, President. 

Joshua Fleming, Vice President. 
Henry Kale, Treasurer. 
John James, Secretary. 
Elizabeth Citt, N. C, March 22, 1871. 
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For the African Repository. 

ADDSE8S OF THE ELIZABETH CITY (H. C.) FKERT»MKTf*S EKIGRAHT 

AID SOCIETT. 

The Committee appointed to draft an address to our breth- 
ren throughout the Union, especially those of Korth Carolina, 
reported the following, which, being read, was approved : 

TO ODR BRETHREN OF AFRICAN DESCENT. 

Having assembled in council and deliberated seriously upon 
our present condition and the prospeots of our future, if we 
remain in the United States, we deem it proper to address you, 
and to let you know that we have organized an association 
by the name of the Elizabeth City (N. C.) Freedmen's 
Emigrant Aid Society, believing it to be in harmony with 
the Divine will and to our best interests that we return to 
the land of our fathers. 

We therefore desire you to turn your attention to the sub- 
ject and to give it your serious consideration. Most of you are 
not sufficiently educated to know the teachings of history. If 
you were, you would be enabled to perceive that whenever 
any people were carried into captivity they never prospered 
nor attained to eminence until they returned to their ancestral 
land, and that, on returning, they carried with them an in- 
crease of knowledge that was a blessing to them in all after 
time. 

* Africa, poor Africa, the land of our fathers, was too deeply 
sunk in barbarism to comprehend the glorious truths that fell 
from the lips of Jesus; hence God permitted slave pirates to 
bring oar forefathers to this country. Having here had an 
opportunity to obtain a saving knowledge of the everlasting 
Ctospel of Christ, and, to some extent, of the mechanical arts, 
may we not reasonably hope that, with the Divine blessing, 
we may be instrumental in causing '< Ethiopia to stretch out 
her hands unto God "? 

But apart from this sublime consideration, what have we to 
hope for by staying in the United States ? There are but few 
of 110 any better off now than we were five years ago. Most 
ci XA are not so well off, and our condition is becoming more 
and ipore oppressive every yeair. Land has risen in price 
li^ond OQ] means, and there are but few owners who will sell 
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much in times past to prepare the way for our return home. 
A man of color, Paul Cuffee, carried in his own vessel, and 
mostly at his own expense, the first company of his and 
our people to Africa that went back from the United States. 
Touched by his influence and example, it was not long before 
philanthropists and Christians organized Colonization Societies 
in nearly every State in the Union. They purchased a large 
tract of country on the West Coast of Africa, and have there 
placed thousands of our people in comfortable homes; and are 
still willing to give each of us a free passage, a supply of pro- 
visions to last us six months after our arrival, and twenty-five 
acres of land to every family, and ten acres to each single 
adult, — under a Government controlled solely by our own race, 
with churches, schools, and all that tends to make a free, pros- 
perous, and happy people. The increase in the population by 
intelligent and enterprising emigrants from the United States 
will greatly add to the influence of Liberia, help to enlighten 
the entire African continent, and give nationality to the colored 
race. 

These facts have been withheld from us by designing men, 
who wish to retain us here to work and vote for them. But, 
dear brethren, can we neglect so great an opportunity to better 
our condition ? Shall we treat our friends who have labored 
for more than half a century for our good with ingratitude by 
refusing their bounty ? We hope not. We therefore recom- 
mend that you organize Freedmen's Emigrant Aid Societies in 
each County in this State, and that you send delegates to a 
State Convention it is proposed to call, to meet at some con- 
venient place on the day judged most proper. We desire to act 
as an auxiliary of the American Colonization Society, at Wash- 
ington, D. C, believing it to be to our interest to do so, as we 
have been most grossly deceived by false representations as to 
the country of our ancestors, and as to the principles and 
aims of that Society. We have reason to hope that if we 
make an effort to help ourselves, now we have the liberty to 
do so, that the philanthropists and Christians of every name 
will remember that Jesus hath said : << Inasmuch as ye did it 
unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye did it unto me," 
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and they will therefore feel that they are serving the liord 
when they assist us to get hack to the land of our fathers. 

Bead aqd adopted at a meeting of the Elizabeth City (N. C.) 
Freedmen's Emigrant Aid Society, and ordered to be published. 

Andrew Cartwright, President. 
Joshua Fleming, Vice President. 
Henry Kale, Treasurer. 
John James, Secretary. 
Elizabeth City, N. C, March 22, 1871. 



KKKAKgATiLE. XOVSMEirTS. 

Oar readers will find in the present Eepository an elaborate 
article by Kev. Edward W. Blyden, on the condition and infla- 
ence of Mohammedanisih among the tribes of Western Africa. 
It will thus be seen that a grand and promising mission-field, 
ready for the harvest, is spread out, and auspicious days for 
the teeming millions of that vast continent appear to be 
opening. 

Eev. Alexander Crummell writes to us under date of Monro- 
via, March 10, 1871: "Our great desideratum is a few thou- 
sand strong-souled, self-dependent, energetic men, with a 
goodly modicum of intelligence." 

The desired population is voluntarily offering in large 
numbers; intelligent, enterprising, and Christian people, desirouB 
to better their condition, and to bear civilization and the Go&- 
pel to their kinsmen according to the flesh, are waiting for 
passage. How can Africa be better compensated for her on* 
numbered wrongs, and comforted for her deep sorrows, than 
by the return of her exiled children ? 

What response shall be made to the waiting, anxious appli- 
cants ? The letters given in the present Eepository, generalljir 
from men of color, show a remarkable tendency Africa^ward. 
Kot the least notable in this regard is the Address of the 
Elizabeth City, (N. C.,) Emigrant Aid Society — of which op 
of its formation we bad no previous knowledge whatever. 
Indeed, it doubtless owes its existence to the information re* 
ceived direct by its members from friends and relatives who 
lately removed from the neighboring towns of Windsor, JameS'- 
ville, and Plymouth, touching the government, chorcheSi 
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schools, climate,. soil, and opportunities for making a living 
and doing good in the Liberian Bepablic. 

Convinced that the people of color will there find advant- 
ages that they will not soon be likely to realize in this country, 
and that Liberia is in a position to be of immense service in 
the way of civilizing and evangelizing the millions of Africa, 
we earnestly solicit the cordial sympathy and support of every 
philanthropist and Christian. Never have funds been so much 
needed to carry on the colonization work vigorously. 



LETTEB FBOX HENRY W. DENNIS, ESQ. 

Monrovia, February 21, 1871. 

My Dear Sir : In regard to the emigrants, they are doing 
remarkably well. None have died since I last wrote you. 
There are some few aged persons and young children among 
them who are at present sick, but generally they a,re getting 
on finely. Those for Brewerville are prepared to move to their 
own houses at Brewerville next week, and are quite anxious 
to go. Those for Arthington will not be prepared to go up 
there until about the first of April, as their houses will not be 
completed until about the last of next month. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, H. W. Dennis. 



letter FROX rev. ALEXANDER CRTJIOCSLL. 

Monrovia, 10th March^ 1871. 

Dear Sir : Liberia is better off to-day than ever before since 
her origin. One single fact will prove this. To-day, the tenth 
of March, the people on the St. Paul's are gathering their coffee 
for sale. Men, women, and children are everywhere picking 
their trees. My day school assembles but about 23 at the 
present, while my usual attendance is 33. This falling off is 
caused by the detention of boys and girls to pick coffee. 

Now, a few years ago the people here depended very much 
upon gifts sent them from the United States by former owners 
in the South. This supply has stopped, and the people depend 
upon their own labors. If they will only have patience, they 
will do nobly in less than ten years. 

I have recently visited a new sot of emigrants, located near 
MiUsburg, and am much pleased with them. 

I am, very cordially, yours, Alex. Crummell. 
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Beceipts of the American Colonization Society, 

From the 2Mh qf March to the 2Mh of April, 1871. 
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CoNNECTICXn'. 
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Tertius Wadsworth, Rev. W. 
W. Turner, Charles Seymour, 
Austin Dunham, each $25; 
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Jforio/i— M. P. Smith, $10; CoU. 
in Cong, and Meth. Ch., $17.06... 27 05 

606 63 

District of Colxtmbia. 
TTcM/iin^toTt— Miscellaneous 1,084 87 

Indiana. 
iVinceton— Legacy of Mrs. Jane 
Kell, balance in fhll by Rev. 
Dr. John McMaster 184 46 

Illinois. 

By Rev. George S. Inglis, ($49.06.) 

Chicago — Oak Street Bap. Ch., 

$22.u6; Franklin Street Lath. 

Ch., $11.07; additional from 

church members, $6.88 40 01 

Qreenville—Coli. in Meth. B. Ch., 
$6.07; Bap. Ch., viz: Rev. B. 
M. Beven, Col. M. Reed, each 
$1; others, $1 9 07 

40 OB 

FOR REPOSITORY. 

Vermont— TFinctoor— Mrs. J. P. 
Freeman, $1. Fair Haven— OXAb 
Eddy, $1, by Rev. J. K. Con- 
verse 2 00 

M assachusbtts — Sharon— Bey; 
A. P. Chute, to Jan. 1, 1872, by 
Rev. Dr. Joseph Tracy 1 00 

Pennsylvania —PhUaddMa— 
Dr. George Bi Wood, to Jan. 1, 
1872 8 00 

Georgia — Vaidosta — Jeflbrsou 
Bracewell, to Jan. 1, 1872.......... 1 00 

Ohio — CedarviUe—MTs. Martha 
Dallas, to April 1, 1872 1 00 

Illinois— CAtcoj^o— Rev. David 
Ewlng, to April 1, 1872, by Rev. 
George S. Inglis, $1. Lombard 
—William L. Rogers, to March 
1. 1872, $1. Chicago— John J. 
HaLsey, to Jan. 1, 1872, $1.. 8 00 

Iowa— i^brt Afaditon— Bay, Jacob 



Bambo, to Jan. 1, 1872........ 



100 



RepoBitory ...... ...•.....«». 12 00 

Donations. .................. 1^46 OS 

j-jegsMsi.efi..*...« ■».....». ...... mir 9& 

MiicellaneeaB ........... 1,064 87 
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THE OPPOSTinnTT or CHBISTIAH HISSIOHS IH AFBICA. 

The Spirit of Missions fbr April, the missionaiy organ of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, devotes some twenty pages to 
an elaborate editorial on " The remarkable condition of our 
African field." One at least of the leading Missionary Socie- 
ties — we said on closing its perusal — is at length alive to the 
opportunity of Christian Missions in Africa. 

Here is the first paragraph of the article, which well indi- 
cates its nature: "The Church has reached a momentoua 
epoch in the history of her Missionary enterprise in Africa,, 
and there is every prospect that, if her people prove themselves^- 
equal to the occasion, they can make it an era which they may 
ever look back upon as one of the most glorious in their Mis^ 
Bionary annals." 

We have so long insisted that God's set time to favor Zioi> 
in Africa has come, that we hail this article with joy. It i& 
our prayer that the Committee for Foreign Missions of the 
Episcopal Church may fully succeed in arousing their brethren . 
to this "momentous epoch in the history of her Missionary 
enterprise in Africa." 

We wish to raise the question, Why should not all the Mis- 
sionary Societies in this country and throughout Christendom 
turn their attention anew to this work? Every thing now in- 
dicates easy and rapid progress, where heretofore success has 
seemed very difficult. We must refer to our pages for the de- 
monstrations of the proposition^ that events in Africa have at 
length reached the point of great encouragement. 

We are thankful for the appreciation of our work in Africa^i 
which we find incidentally scattered through the article in the 
SIfirU of Missions. We think that a direct recognition of our- 
$^SJt&6f tiieore would have been well, but we care less for that 
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than for the facts thus set forth^ that by some means Ethiopia 
13 stretching "out her hands unto God." Far be it from us to 
claim a monopoly of what has been already accomplished on 
that Coast : the Missionary Societies have done nobly, and re- 
alized much good. A large company of noble Missionaries 
has fallen on the field, in undying love for Ethiopia. Liet not 
these truths be forgotten or overlooked in the day which has 
dawned, and which is sure to grow brighter and brighter. 

We notice that the article already named, upon the author- 
ity of Bishop Payne and the Kev. Mr. Auer, assumes that 
white Missionaries have a better prospect of life and health in 
** the hilly interior" than has been supposed. President Eoye 
intimates the same thing. And it is well understood that 
parts of inland Western Africa are not insalubrious; and that 
all climes improve on occupation in this respect. Let us hope 
that these expectations may be realized. 

In any event it is safe to promote the prevalence of negro 
Missionaries and of Christian negro families in their father- 
land. There should be a thousand-fold increase in the efiPorts 
in this direction. In emancipation in this country Ood has 
given us the materials for Missionaries, to whom the climate 
is congenial, and untold numbers of Christian families, who are 
anxious to go and are sure to be useful. 

We have spoken of the indirect evidence of the usefulness of 
our work in Africa, obvious all through the able editorial of 
the Spirit of Missions j but can only briefly point out a speci- 
men : " Liberia" has evidently been the chief instrument under 
God, of the great and favorable change in Western Africa. " The 
neighborhood of Liberia," and may we not say, Liberia itselft 
has been the location of the successful African Mission of the 
Episcopal Church. The efforts of " the Liberian Government** 
in exploring and opening the countries beyond are recognized. 
The influence of "Liberia College" audits Professors, Blyden 
especially, are mentioned, and we may add the name of Presi- 
dent Roberts. It is due to the College and its officers, more 
than to all other human instrumentalities combined, that the 
"Mohammedans of the interior" have been sought out and 
drawn. to Liberia. 

The Government of Liberia has been more than ever Govern- 
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ment was before — one of Christian missionary influence — as 
witness President Roye*s inaugural address and almost all 
the State papers for many years. It it true that 'Hhe Mission- 
ary work in behalf of the heathen in Africa may not be left to 
Liberians. They are a poor people, and it is with difficulty 
they can support the institutions of religion among them- 
selves/' God forbid that Christians in this country should 
leave them alone with this gigantic task. At the same lime 
we must give them credit for having accomplished wonders. 
They are also rapidly improving in the means of doing good. 
Who can rightly estimate what God may have in store for 
these poor children of His in the next fifty years of influence, 
when in the first half century they have gathered into their 
Christian nation some six hundred thousand of the natives 
of Africa? 

We devoutly second the appeal of the Spirit of Missions for 
Western Africa, and as earnestly ask the aid of all in pro- 
moting our work of building up Liberia. Its importance to 
Africa, and to the Missionary Societies in their work there, 
cannot be exaggerated. 



THE KORAH-AFRICAK XOHAUEDAinSlI. 
BT PROFESSOR TAYLER LEWIS, LL. D. 

Several months ago the Eev. Dr. Pinney brought to me a 
manuscript copy of the Koran, written by a Mandingo negro. 
It commenced abruptly with the XlXth Surafy or chapter, but 
from thence continued unbroken to the end. 

It was very beautifully written, in the large, bold hand that 
distinguishes the Western style of Arabic writing, and bore 
quite a strong resemblance to some of the older and more 
distinct specimens of Arabic chirography given in De Sacy's 
Grammar. It had interlined, or rather between each verse, 
and sometimes between clauses and single words, a running 
commentary, in red ink, and occupying about as much space 
as the text. This was made up by brief extracts from the 
great Koranic commentators, such as Beidhawi and Zamakh- 
ahari. A peculiar feature, however, was the continual recur- 
rence of very plain grammatical notes, given in the peculiar 
technics of Arabic grammar, but evidently adapted to young 
sod uDinstructed minds. They pointed out sometimes the 
Dumber of the noun or the object of the verb, and very frequently 
the meaning of the more learned er less known words. The 
inference from this was, that it had been transcribed from some 
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copy much used in schools. Dr. Finney thought it had been 
written from memory. This would seem hardly possible; and 

iet the wonder is much diminished by what we are told of 
iohammedan teachers, some of whom have read and recited 
the Koran hundreds and even thousands of times. There 
cpnld bo no doubt, however, of its having been written in Lib^ 
ria, in a very rapid manner, and by one removed from aida h^ 
might have had in his native home. The. very appearance of 
this curious volume gave evidence of the way in which it had 
been made up; for it was nothing more, externally, than a 
coarse folio ledger, like those employed in the custom-house^ 
and furnished to the native scribe for this particular service. 

I could not help feeling a wonderful interest in this Btranm 
book. It seemed like a stream of light coming from one of the 
darkest ph\ces of the earth, as many in their ignorance have 
regarded it. This single volume, thus constructed, brought 
evidence of many other things along with it. It told ub of re- 
ligion, where we had thought tbcre existed only the gcosaeat 
forms of Fetish idolatry ; for the most orthodox Christian need 
not hesitate to say that Mohammedanism is religion, pare r^ 
ligion, as far as it goes. The Koran is a very devont book. 
There appears everywhere in it the Yirath Jehowah^ or religion 
in, its pure primary etymological idea, as " the fear of theliosd 
is the beginning of wisdom.'' Besides its pure monotheistio aa- 

Eect, Mohammedanism is eminently a religion of prayer, though 
icking the Christian idea of a divine human mediatorship. 
God, as law-giver, as judge, as an ever-watohful providence, 
never losing sight of individuals or nations, appears on almost. 
every page of the Koran. It represents him as the exeeator 
of a stern retribution, and yet as exhibiting a melting tender* 
ness, that reminds as of the strong contrasts of the Hebrew^ 

Erophets. In short, there are to be found .in it, most powers 
illy expressed, those fearful aspects of religion, which give to 
\ix0 more loving attributes of Deity their most preeioaa ralat^ 
but which seem to be losing their dread conservative^ forea, 
even in what we call our '^ evangelical theology." The resiif- 
roction, the great and final judgment, the doom of the wicked-^ 
it would be difficult to find language stronger than tbat m 
which the Koran sets forth these, whilst ever holding up llie 
thoughts of a particular providence, and of a retribution thsl 
never slumbers, even in this world. A thing, however, ta be 
especially noted, is the strong contrast it seems fond of present- 
ing between the present and future life; although its pietues 
of the latter may be justly blamed as having toa mnek of a 
sensual aspect. This contrast appears in the very m 
oil occuring. The present world is dunyOy the necrr, the 
the inferior; it is ajelun, the hastening , transient^ u\ '" 
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CMay ; the life to come (tbe ooAem^. or aft^r state) is chuldun^ 
the abiding, the perennial^ the eternal. 

We may, as Christians, fearlessly admit those excellencies 
of tile Kdran, when we call to mind an Important, afid even 
essential, distinctioti between it and other, books called 
sacred, which some are fond of placing ia piarallelism with the 
Christian Scriptures. The Kdran is a re&ection of the Bible; 
it is grounded on the old Testament Scriptures ; it would never 
have been, had not Judaism and Christianity been before ii 
It professes to be a revival of the griand old patriarchal or 
A.brahamic worship. It might almost be called an apocryphal 
book of the Bible, ranking among writings which we esteem 
most valuable or even sacred, atid having a reflection, as il 
were, of the Bible inspiration, though we cannot regard them 
as canonical, or possessed of the same Christ-sanctioned au- 
thority. The Koran admits the divine authority of the Scrip- 
tures, both New and Old. It speaks not only reverently, but 
tenderly and lovingly, of Jesus, or ^*7sa ben Maryam, the 
"Word of Truth," as it calls him, (/Swra^ xix, 35 ; ) and it Is 
only in some few places of the latter chapters that there is 
anything inconsistent with this spirit. Throughout the better 
part of the book the KafirSyWho are to be forced into truth by 
the sword, are the unclean and bloody Pagan idolaters. 

Belief in Mohammedanism furnishes a more encouraging 
basis for missionary effort than can be found among the fol- 
lowers of the worn-out religions of Brahma, Buddha, and Con- 
fucius. The very fact that the Koranic religion is gharply 
controversial is an evidence of its vitality. It has something 
to contend for, and we ought to esteem it the more highly on 
that very account. It is better to meet the zealous Islamite 
in this way than to encounter the meaningless pantheism olP 
the Hindu, who has lately been so much applauded by his fel; 
low Norlhingarians in England, or the stolid indifference of 
the Chinese, who says : " Our Josh, your Josh ; your Josh for 
yoti, dur Josh for us; all very good Josh." A contest with a 
religion that has such a living basis to it, however erroneous 
or deficient we may esteem it, is all the more hopeful in th^ 
end; and, for his own soul's health, the missionary might well 

E refer these Koran-taught Mandingo negroes, as his field of 
tbor, to the conscience-deadened inhabitants of Thibet, China, 
or Japan. 

The contrast between the religions is not greater than that 
between the books by which they are represented. Take the 
cold abstractions, the dry mysticism, the thin philosophisms, 
which are held up to our admiration from the Hindoo book% 
whatever may be their date, or the poor barren worldlineSil 
which 18 all that We get from the best selections made fron 
the writings of Confueitfs ; compare them with the glowiag 
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devotion, the Bnblime earnestness, the pure, distinct, and lofty 
theism of the Koran, and we cease to wonder at the facts of 
its triumph wherever it met those lifeless creeds. It was not 
from age alone that they were powerless; but because they 
never had in them that strong conservative element which dis- 
tinguishes the Christian, Jewish, and Mohammedan theism; 
in other words, ^^ the fear of the Lord,'' the awe of a holy, per- 
sonal, retributive, sin-hating, right-loving Grod. We thus an* 
derstand, too, why it is that Mohammedanism has so much 
vigor at the present day. 

The Koran is, indeed, a wonderful book. As a short, yet 
convincing proof of this. I would refer the reader to an admi- 
rable article by Prof. Blyden, of Liberia College, in the Janu- 
ary nunaber of the Methodist Quarterly Seview.* It gives a 
remarkably clear and striking account of African Moham- 
medanism. Taken in connection with another article on the 
same subject, and for the same Quarterly, written a nuinber cjf . 
years ago, by Prof. D wight, of Brooklyn, it deserves the 
thorough and respectful study of all Christian scholars. They. 
would make us ashamed, as we out^ht to be, of that vile preju- 
dice against the negro which still possesses the minds of so 
many, even among those who claim to be his friend. A special 
value, however, of this well-written article of Prof. Blyden 
(himself a colored manf ) is the intelligent and scholarly testi- 
mony it bears to the literary excellence of the Koran. 

Another Mandingo Arabic manuscript, in the style with 
that of the Koran fii*st mentioned, has been printed from pho- 
tographic plates, thrbugh the liberality of Hon. H. M. SchieffeliOi 
of New York, and generously sent to persons interested in such 
studies. It is a letter from the King of Musardo, a town far in 
the interior, to the President of Liberia, and written by the. 
negro schoolmaster of the place. It possesses a similar Inter-. 
est in respect to its chirography, the religions feeling it 
occasionally exhibits, and its Koranic references. Its frequent 
blessings and invocations may be as serious, or they may he as 
formal, as the reciprocal salutations of Boas and his reapenL 
Buth ii, 4; but they indicate what may be called the eomtna-^ 
nal religious interest, stereotyped, it may be into formalism, 
yet showing an original source once warm with religious BsaL. 
and still preserving a measure of at least social Titaiit^.. ;? , 
Another interest of this letter is in the glimpse it gives as. w ^/' 
Mandingo literature, as shown by its citations from the Jfoifaa" ' 
mat, or seances, of Hariri, the most renowned, perhaps, among 
the choice Arabian classics. — The Independent. 
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* Republished in the African Repository for May, 1871. 

il am almost ashamed to say this, eren in a parentheais. It baa too maoli* tho look* ^ 

or a sort of patrooiaing oondescension, or of making a wonder of what shqold b* ao • j 

wonder at all. There ia no siieh thing as color in the literary world. Tbei:e ^at% how* ^k 

aver, oertain readers for whose inflormatioa it waa thought basft tola! it ilMkL .' iffi 
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AAABIC H&ROSCBIFT, 

WmTTSN "otJHJtENTB OiLiMO," BY AS AFIUOAN MAtfDISdO. 

Through the kindness of Hon. H. Maunsdell SchicffeliD, of 
New York, we are able to furnish our readers with a specimen 
of this manuscript. 
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From the New York Eyangelist. 
VISIT TO SIERRA LEOHS. 

The following sketch of a visit to this English Colony on 
the West Coast of Africa is from the pen of Prof. B. W*. Bljden, 
of Liberia College. What hopes does it excite for that great 
dark Continent, which may yet be penetrated by the light of 
Learning and Eeligion ? 

Monday^ January 9, 1871. — ^Left the warf at Monrovia for 
the steamship Calabar. On arriving on board, I found very few 
passengers, among them Charles Livingstone, E.sq., brother of 
the great traveler, and a Spanish gentleman from Fernando 
Po. Mr. Livingstone is proceeding to Madeira, to spend the 
winter there for l)is health. The Spanish gentleman is going 
to Teneriffe, to take the steamer there for Cadiz. My seat at 
the table was assigned me next to the Spaniard. As soon as 
he found out that I could speak Spanish, he was delighted. 
He said his tongue was now unsealed. He kept by me con- 
stantly, telling me about the condition of Fetnando Po, where 
he had been residing as a Government official for thirteen 
months. We left Monrovia at 11 J o'clock ; at half past four we 
were opposite Cape Mount. 

Tuesday^ January 10. — I awoke this morning a little naoseoas, 
but not sea-sick. Had pleasant weather. At four o'clock in 
the afternoon saw the Sierra Leone light-house, and at six 
we anchored. I landed at 6} o'clock, I was stopped at the 
landing by the custom-house officer, who examined my baffgage, 
after which, under the guidance of C. T. O. King, Esq., 1 went 
to a house in Westmoreland street, where a number of persons 
kept coming in to sec us until a late hour. 

Wednesday^ January 11. — This morning called upon the Gov- 
ernor-in-Chief; was kindly received by his Excellency, and 
the lately arrived Bishop Cheetham and his lady. The Gov- 
ernor, Sir Arthur Kennedy, was remarkably polite and kind 
to me. Both he and the Bishop were very free, in conver- 
sation with me. The Bishop inquired particularly for Prof. 
Crummell, who he said was at Cambridge with him in 1863. and 
for whom, when he was in England, he entertained a high 
regard. After leaving the Governor's, I called upon Bev. James 
Quaker, at the Grammar school, of which he is FrinoipaL H# 
invited me to come and spend a week with him. After leaving 
the Grammar school, I wont to the Post-offioe. On my if%j 
thence I met a learned Mandingo» very black, who Bpokc 
Arabic fluently. He was quite surprised at my apeaking ik 
He asked me where I learned it. I told him priDOipally frooi 
books, but that I had spent three months in the Bask jSa fot 
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lowed me to my rooms, and we had a very interesting time to- 
gether. He told me that he had himself traveled as far as Egypt 
and Jerusalem — '* Beni Israel" as he called the Holy City. lie 
spoke of the Mosque of Omar and the Mosque El-Aksa. After 
he left, my fame went ahroad as an Arabic scholar, ( an alleged 
philological eminence which I sometimes regretted, though in 
some instances it was of great service to me, and perhaps to 
the cause of truth.) In the evening a young man of Aku 
parentage, who spoke Arabic fluently, called upon me. He 
was born in Sierra Leone, but has traveled in the interior as 
far as Futa. He sat with me about one hour, conversing and 
reading Arabic. 

Thursday, 12. — To-day called upon the Chief Justice at the 
Barracks, who received me very courteously. He is a 
large, burly Englishman. He said he had been in the Colony 
four years, and had not had one day's illness; that he had ab- 
stained altogether from the use of brandy, &c. 

Friday, 13. — To-day spent most of the day at home, pre- 
paring to lecture this evening. At 7 o'clock P. m. a number 
of gentlemen called to accompany me to the lecture. They 
sold tickets — price sixpence each. The Court Hall was nearly 
crowded. I lectured on ** Mohammedanism in "Western Af- 
rica." There were two learned Mohammedans present, and 
they seemed quite interested, as they understood both the 
English and my Arabic quotations and recitations from the 
Koran. 

Saturday, 14. — After breakfast I walked out to visit the 
market, which is unusually full and crowded on Saturdays. 
I saw hundreds of people from the neighboring villages selling. 
Soon aften my return home, the Eov. Mr. Micklethwaite, 
(white,) of the Free Methodist Church, called upon me to invite 
me to preach. But I could not accept, as I had promised to so 
to the Cathedral to hear the new Bishop. After Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite left, Mr. Lumpkin called to thank me for my lecture 
of the previous evening. 

Sunday, 15. — This morning I was invited by Mr. Moses Boyle, 
who is lately from Europe, and recently married to Miss Pratt, 
to accompany him and his lady to the Cathedral, and dine with 
them after service. The Bishop preached an eloquent and 
earnest sermon from Isaiah LI: 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. The Boyles were 
both brought up in England, and, being wealthy, can afford to 
indulge those tastes which they acquired abroad. Mrs. BoylQ 
gave as some sacred music after dinner. Everything about 
their house and bearing reminded me of English families of 
the middle class. The voung people, who are returning from 
Eorope, are forming qufte an interesting society here. Some 
of the Akiu are very rich. 
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Monday i 16. — This morning I transferred myself and young 
Warner, my proteg^, to the Grammar school. I an now com- 
fortably, or rather congenially, located, with a large library 
around me and a learned negro to converse with. Mr. Quaker 
was born in Sierra Leone, of native parents, and educated 
partly at Fourah Bay, under Rev. B. Jones, and partly in Eng- 
land. He has been in charge of the Grammar school for 
twenty years, and has turned out, he informed me, over a 
thousand scholars. He now has about one hundred pupils — 
all, with one or two exceptions, pure negroes; and a more or- 
derly school, and a more intelligent and sprightly set of boys, 
I never saw. 

Tuesday J 17.— ^Last night I lectured on my travels in Egypt 

About 10 o'clock a. m. I took young D , a Libcrian, on 

board the Governor's new yacht, the Sherhro, We were very 
kindly received on board, and shown all over the vessel by the 
officer in command. All the wood-work is mahogany. She 
cost eighteen thousand pounds to build and fit her out, and her 
yearly expenses are five thousand pounds. She is fitted up 
with every possible convenience, and even luxury. The officer, 
having hospitably entertained us, invited us to go ashore in 
his gig or life-boat; and he accompanied us." We passed a 
large French ship, on the deck of which we saw a bright-eyed 
French girl, the captain's daughter. Her father was not on 
board. But the officer in our boat wanted to leave a message 
with her for her father. He could not speak a word of French, 
and she could not understand a word of English. They tried 
for some time to make each other understand. At length the 
officer turned to me in his dilemma and said, "Do you speak 
French?" I then came tu the rescue, and helped both him 
and the young lady. 

Wednesday^ 18. — Last night I went to tea with the family 
of Rev. Mr. Smith, where I met two white Methodist ministers, 
young men fresh from the schools in England. The evening 
was spent in theological discussions — not polemically, but phiE 
ologically. This morning after breakfast I walked out for 
exercise, and met a tall, portly Mandingo, with fiowing robe 
of spotless white, followed by a train of carriers, bearing hides. 
I went up and saluted him in Arabic. He looked at me with 
an air of surprise, and for a few seconds made me no reply. 
I addressed him again. He asked, "Where did you learn 
Arabic ? " I told him. I asked him where he was from ? He 
replied Timbuctu (Timbuctoo). I asked him if he knew Kan- 
kan, and Musardu, and Madina. He says yes — that he some- 
times went to Musardu to trade; and he pointed to persons 
among his followers from different towns in the interior. 

On my return home, took luncheon; after which, accom- 
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panied by Mr. Quaker, I took a boat and went down to Fou- 
rah Bay to visit the College. The building is large and com- 
modious« fully as large as any college building I have seen in 
England or America. We walked nack to Freetown, and on 
our way we passed through the Mohammedan town, where I 
was introduced to the priest or Imam. He was surrounded 
with manuscripts. Ho received me with great dignity. I 
introduced a conversation in Arabic. And he replied and 
spoke, to my surprise, of letters and the news of the day. A 
crowd gathered around, and as I spoke they seemed quite 
pleased, and gave loud assent to some of my remarks when- 
ever they understood them. After wo left the town, Quaker 
said to me that he believed God had pre^^ared me for a work 
at Sierra Leone in connection with Fourah Bay College, to 
train the young men for work among the Mohammedans. He 
said I had no proper field in Liberia just now; that at Fourah 
Bay I could be training teachers and ministers to go into all 
parts of Africa. He and several of the native clergymen are 
anxious that I should come up here. I think myself that up 
here the field in which I might labor is more immediate and 
pressing; and then here I should be surrounded by co-laborers 
who are interested in the up-building of the race. 

On returning from the Mohammedan town we visited the 
Girls* Institution, a splendid building. It is under the con- 
trol of a very intelligent and energetic English lady. Miss 
Thomas. She has forty-nine girls, all natives, of whom onh* 
ten are day scholars — the rest board in the Institution, We 
left the girls* school about ^ve^ and I had to hasten home to 
prepare to go to a dinner given for me by Mr. Douglas, a West 
Indian negro, who desired to do me honor. It was 10 o*clock, 
when I got away from the dinner. Rev. Mr. Duport, of the 
Pongas Mission, also a West Indian, presided. 

Friday y 20. — This morning I went to the Grammar school 
to address the boys. There were ninety odd present. I made 
an address to them of about twenty minutes. Mr. Quaker 
conducted the religious exercises. He prayed fervently that 
Qod would open the way for me to come to Fourah Bay, and 
after my address he told the boys that it was probable I would 
come up to Fourah Bay as professor of Oriental languages. 
They all seemed quite pleased at the idea. At 11 o'clock I 
called upon the Governor to bid him good-bye. He said he 
regretted he had not been able to see more of me while in the 
colony. Ho entered into a long discussion about Mohamme- 
danism. 

At five o'clock I left the house for the steamer. I was at- 
tended by Rev. Messrs. Quaker and J. C. Taylor, of the Niger. 
We weighed anchor about 2 o'clock on SAturday morning, and 
ftrrived at Monrovia Sunday morning at 7 o'clock. 
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LIBEBIA AM I SAW IT. 

Such is the title of a lecture lately delivered with much ac- 
ceptance in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, by Edward S. Morris? 
Esq., an active young Christian gentleman and devoted frieod 
of Africa, residing in that city. We give a few extracts: 

I said to myself, Go to Africa j- see it with your own eyes; 
report it with your own heart ; and, trusting in our Heavenly 
Father's care, I went — not, however, for fame or riches, but 
from the two-fold wish to assist in the elevation of an unfor- 
tunate race, and the development of the agricultural, manu- 
facturing, and mercaritile resources of Liberia. I respectfully 
ask your attention, then, to Liberia, as the colored man's 
natural and peaceful home ; Liberia, as one of the recognized 
Christian nations of the earth; Liberia, as an inviting field 
for every merchant; Liberia, as the golden gate to the interior 
of Africa — the ripe field for Christian missions. 

Where is Liberia? What is she to-day, and what of her 
future ? Liberia is located on the West Coast of Africa, having 
an ocean front of some six hundred miles. This territory has 
been purchased In more than twenty different treaties, and, 
after the manner of Wm. Penn, without compulsion from the 
natives. New acquisitions are made continually, and 1 ven- 
ture to assert, that the child is now living who will hear and 
talk about the United States of Africa. Liberia is a fixed 
nationality, a complete and independent sovereignty of ne- 
groes, and a success. 

On my leaving that country, homeward bound, the late Abra- 
ham Hanson, Esq., American Minister Eesident at Monrovia, 
placed in my hands a letter, from which the following is taken: 

"When you reach the United States, and begin to narrate 
to the people of color your experience and observations in Li- 
beria, tell them, if you please, for me, that it is not in words to 
set forth adequately all the peculiar advantages and blessings 
of this good land. Ask them to read Deuteronomy viii. 7-10, 
as bearing, at least, a general application to this luxuriant 
heritage"." I will read them: "For the Lord bringeth thee 
into a good land — a land of brooks of water, of fountains, and 
depths that spring out of valleys and hills — a land of wheat 
and barley, and vines, and fig-trees and pomegranates — a land 
of oil-olive and honey — a land wherein thou shalt eat bread 
without scarceness ; thou shalt not lack anything in it; a land 
whose stones are iron, and out of whose hills thou mayest dig 
brass." 

The population of Liberia, including the aboriginal inhabit- 
ants, is about six hundred thousand, including thousands of 
natives who have become civilized and enlightened, and who 
are enjoying the blessings of cultivated life, under a govern- 
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ment of their own j whh the Bnglislk BiUe in their hands and 
schools^ and speaking the English language. In a message to 
the Liberian Legislature, President Warner said: <' There are 
in these forests men of royal blood, and with minds susceptible 
of the most exalted ideas of systematic and well-balanced 
government; and by a proper appreciation of them, they could 
be made to sustain to us a much nearer and dearer relation 
than, that of mere contributors to onr treasury. No desire to 
exterminate these people and aggrandize their territory 
brought us here. They are our brethren— deluded though, 
they often appear; and our Constitution expressly declares^ 
that their improvement is a cherished object of this Govern- 
ment. They are willing to assist us, and when they shall have 
been convinced that the civilization, of which the Eepublic is 
the nucleus^ must spread far and wide over this continent, en- 
lightening and refining its inhabitants, and raising them in thet 
scale of being; that it is a work designed by the Almighty 
Himself, and cannot be stayed, I am sure they will become 
willing co-adjutors." 

In my daily intercourse with the Americo-Liberians, I found 
such an amount of intelligence and refinement as to make me 
forgetful of all difference of color. Liberia has its roll of states- 
men, orators, poets, and scholars. At Monrovia, I dined with 
a citizen of Lioeria — a gentleman in its broadest sense — a man 
as dark in color as a coal-mine, with woolly hair, flat nose, 
and thick lips. This man, my respected hearers, is a teacher 
of the Arabic language, and a superior Hebrew, Latin, and 
Greek scholar. Never shall I forget the sweet Sabbath morn 
when I sat in his church at Monrovia, and saw him baptize 
his own child, and heard him with powerful, convincing elo- 
quence, preach an appropriate sermon. 

"Liberia as 1 saw it.'* How did I see it, and how do I yet 
see it ? In this way Liberia will fulfill her mission in its broad- 
est sense ; I say in its broadest sense ! Is it in the deveiop- 
mont of the rich treasures of her soil ? No. Is it in the value 
of her great timber forests? No. Is it in her growing com- 
merce ? No. Is it in the absorption of the mighty hosts of 
human beings now engaged in worshiping "gods many, and lords 
mfinv.? " Yes. And what will that absorption produce ? Let 
the freedmen of our southern States answer that question, and 
at the same time receive my dearest thought, as I whisper to 
them, " licturn to Africa, as the dove to the ark, bearing the 
evergreen of peace, telling of the good tidings of great joy to 
all her people, the sign w hereof being of Him who was found 
wrapped in swaddlinc^ clothes, and lying in a manger.'' I 
look upon every school-bouse in our South as so many recruit^ 
ing agents, and every Bible class as the growing olive brandbi, 
which is to give peace to a troubled continent. 
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REMARKABLE OOlTDmON OF 01IR AFRICAV FJELB. 

Oar Church began her missionary work in Africa, of neces- 
Bitj, upon the coast. It was then the only part of the country 
accessible. For years her Missionaries have labored there 
under peculiar hindrances, and discouraffements. The con- 
tributions of the Church at home have been meagre. The 
number of white Missionaries in the field has not averaged 
more than two. The natives whom the Missionaries have been 
able to reach have been those who were exposed to the cor- 
rupting influences of evil-disposed adventurers ; and, above all, 
the miasmatic influences arising from a humid atmosphere, a 
high temperature, and a rank vegetation, have prostrated the 
energies of the Missionary force, and thinned tneir ranks by 
death. 

What the friends of African Missions have long prayed for has 
been a field for operation free from these peculiar hicdrances. 
The high interior country has been the land of their hopes. 
The farthest point hitherto occupied is Bohlen Station, a high 

Eoint on the upper waters of the Cavalla river. Want of men 
as prevented the missionary work there from being pushed 
as the opening demanded. It is hoped that the facts which 
are now to be presented will awaken such an interest in Af- 
rica, as will enaole the Committee not only to press this cher- 
ished enterprise, but to begin others in the high land farther 
interior, which until recently has been aierra incognita,T>ixt is 
now in the providence of God, who always rewards the spirit 
which works while it waits, thrown open to our Church. 

This opening is sojlarge and free, and it is presented under cir- 
cumstances of such extraordinary interest, that the Foreign 
Committee, after deep consideration, are resolved to enter it 
and begin a vigorous effort there, unless it shall prove that the 
policy of the Church is to bo one of retreat an^ languor, and 
that they appeal in vain for money and men for this great 
work. 

But why should not such a remarkable condition of affairs 
as is presented stir our Church to the depth of her being, 
kindle a universal enthusiasm, and bow the hearts cff hjer peo- 
ple, as the heart of one man, in gratitude to God that it has 
pleased Him to favor His Church with such an opportunity, 
and in prayer that His people may have strength and power 
to use it rightly ? 

Spread out before the Church is a country of considerable 
elevation, comparative salubrity, and exceeding beauty, diver- 
sified with hills and valleys, rich in its mineral and agricultural 
products, irrigated, says one traveler, by beautiful streams of 
water, which would apparently give life to the dead by their 
exhUarating coolness and purity. 
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The tribes of this iDterior region are larger than those upon 
the coast, and exercise their power and influence over corres- 
ponding areas of country, an important fact in view of Mis- 
sionary enterprise. Tbey are free to a degree from the petty 
jealousies and rivalries which characterize the smaller tribes 
bordering the Atlantic and prevent free tjravel and extended 
intercourse. \ 

Its inhabitants are people of manly presence, full of enter- 
prise and intelligence, bent on bettering their condition, and 
ready to receive improvement from any source — from Moham- 
medanism on the East, or from Christianity on the West. 

And now, to the shame of the Christian Church, there is a 
probability that the Crescent, and not the Cross, will be planted 
upon the Coast of Western Africa. — Spirit of Missions for ApriL 



GBBAT OPEKIVGS PBE8EHTED. 

The following earnest letter from the Rev. Alexander Crum- 
mell is kindly permitted to be published by the Bev. Dr. Stephen 
H. Tyng, to whom it was addressed^ 

Caldwell, Liberia, January 12, 1871. 

Rev. and Dear Sir : I write to inform you that our School 
House is so far completed that I commenced keeping school in 
it at the beginning of this year. Our term began on the 9th 
Inst., with thirty-one children in attendance. Our whole num- 
ber is forty-nine. The building is one hundred and seventy- 
six feet wide, and twenty-two feet long, and will comfortably 
seat eighty children. The first floor is nine feet from the ground. 
Over the school-room I have a fine largo room, divided into 
two apartments, which I have appropriated to the use of my 
students. I have six youths studying with me, preparatory to 
duty as teachers and ministers, and I expect several more. 
Whenever a young man of piety comes to me, anxious to serve 
God as a catechist or preacher, 1 put him to work on the farm, 
and trust in God for his expenses. This room is of great use 
to me as a lodging and study department ; and I hope that 
for years to come, we may be able to send forth from it many 
youth to preach theglad tidings. The front of the building is not 
yet completed. Two pillars are to be put up, which will give 
us a fine portico, and add adornment and beauty to the house. 
I am unable to plaster it, funds not holding out. 

I wish I could tell you of greater results from my labors 
than those I have met with. My services are well attended, 
and much interest is exhibited in Bible-class and prayer- meet- 
ings. I thank God for three marked cases of conversion during 
the past year: one a Liberian, who in a calm, quit, unemo- 
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tional mannor, came to mo, declaring himself fully resolved to 
serve Christ, and asked to bo received to the Holy Communion. 
Another was a Congo boy, for many years a Sunday-school 
scholar in my school. In his dying moments he sent for me 
to baptize him, and most distinctly renounced heathenism and 
confessed Christ. The third was a heathen man, with whom 
I have been long laboring. All of a sudden the truth seemed 
to enter his soul; and he asked to be baptized, and brought 
his two children forward at the same time. I know well that 
you regard the great work of conversion as a commanding 
feature of the ministry; and hence I feel that the story of the 
humblest heathen and his salvation will not be uninteresting 
to you. 

I am sorry to say that our work in Liberia is, just now, 
somewhat unprogressing; and chiefly through the lack of 
means. Cannot the friends of missions do something to 
strengthen our hands in our warfare against heathenisna in 
this land ? It is nothing but plain, literal fact, that our natives 
all through the country have learned so much of Christianity 
of us, that now they are anxious for schools, and teachers, and 
ministers. This anxiety is not a matter of mere words. 
Heathen chiefs have actually built mission houses, which stand 
waiting for teachers. But we have not the money to support 
the men. Then, the work in Africa cannot be carried on with- 
out trained men, African young men, used to the soil ; and theise 
we cannot get the means to support. I have six students, 
good, earnest youths, anxious to prepare for duty. I fed 
that I cannot sit down in my house, preaching only once or 
twice a week. I must prepare men for the future; but I 
need some aid to carry on this branch of the work, for there 
is a personal, bodily fitness necessary for the true minister 
with regard to dress, habits, neatness, cleanliness, and order, 
as well as to the mental and spiritual, and all this requires 
means. 

Please excuse my seeming importunity; but if, in your dis- 
bursements this year, you can undertake the support of two or 
three of these youth, I shall be more than thankful. It will 
take a great load from my heart and give a little moro ease 
and lightness to my life; and, what is of greater importance, 
help to prepare laborers for the vineyard. My stnaonts are 
not mere book-worms; they are praying youths and young 
evangelists. Once a week they go forth into the villages arot^ndi 
and tell the natives the story of salvation. Great openings for 
the entrance of the Gospel are being offered us. Our Govern- 
ment has just effected an alliance with a very powerful and 
somewhat cultivated people, about one hundred and fifty miles 
in the interior. A good road is being opened, and blook-honseB 
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erected at convenient distances on the route. The superiority 
of the people, the Barline people, is evinced in their agricul- 
taral habits; their manufacturing capabilities; their semi- 
weekly markets, assembling two or three thousand people; 
and the surrounding of their capital by a stone wall. 

How desirable that this place should be occupied at an early 
day by capable men, and a strong mission established there. 
If our missions can only be strengthened and Liberia be sus- 
tained, the country will yet prove one of the greatest instru- 
ments in God's hands for the regeneration and civilization of 
Western Africa. Liberia is poor, but poor as she is, she has 
a powerful interior influence. The natives prefer alliance and 
affiliation with us to any close connection with foreign Gov- 
ernments. Their desire here is to fraternize with us, and our 
opportunities would be almost unlimited, if we only had strepgth 
and means. 

I have written more than I intended, but the subject is a 
dear one to me. I am, with affection and gratitude, your 
faithful and obliged servant, Alex. Crummell. 



BEINFOBCEXENT FOB THE GABOOK AHD G0BI8C0 MISSIOK. 

We are sure it Avill gladden many hearts to know that these 
two Missions in Equatorial Africa, now united in one, have 
been strengthened by the return of Mr. and Mrs. Busbnell to 
their beloved work, and by Eev. Samuel L. Gillespie, Eev. 
Messrs. Kops and Murphy, and their wives and Miss Boughton. 
Six of this company left New York April 12th, for Liverpool, 
where they will take a steamer direct for Gaboon. Mr. Gil- 
lespie was a student in Princeton Theological Seminary, and 
Messrs. Kops and Murphy received their theological training. 
at Chicago. Many have become interested in this joint mission, 
by their gifts to the training school, and for the purchase of a 
boat. These are helps to the work, and in the orderings of 
Providence may and will do much for the good of the cause. 
Let gifts ever be accompanied and followed by prayers, that 
agencies may be vitalized, and agents blessed in their evangel- 
istic efforts. As every worker draws after him friends and 
sympathy, and zeal and purpose to aid and encourage him, 
may these be many and strong for those who have gone and 
for those who are toiling in Equatorial Africa. — The Foreign 
Mimonary. 

From the Interior. 

ooLOinzATioir ih ulivois. 

fiev. QeoTfte 8. Inglis, District Secretary for Illinois of the 
Amerioan CoIoDiaation Society, was in Chicago several months 
agO| designing at that time to present to our churches the 
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Strong claims of the cause he is engaged in advocating. Cir- 
cn instances, at the visit referred to, led to the postponement 
of his proposed work till the present time. He is now here to 
prosecute it, and we take pleasure in publishing the joint let- 
ter recommending him and his work, given to him on his 
former visit. We publish the paper as it was given, though 
one of the signers. Dr. Lord, has resigned the position then 
held by him in the Seminary: 

The undersigned. Professors in the Theological Seminary of 
the Northwest, cordially commend the Eev. Mr. Inglis, and 
his work on behalf of African colonization and education, to 
the Christian courtesy and co-operation of the ministers and 
churches of our city. Mr. Inglis has been long known and 
approved in the service of the Church, and is now devoting 
himself to the above-named specialty. The present relations 
and aspects of this work are new and deeply interesting, and 
justly claim the thoughtful and practical regard of all patriotic 
and Christian men. Willis Lord, Prof. Didactic and Polem. 
Theology; Charles Elliott, Prof. Bib. Lit. and Exegesis; Wm. 
M. Blackburn, Prof. Ch. History; L. J. Halsey, Prof. Pastoral 
Theol. and Ch. Government. 



From the Missouri Republican. 
COLONIZATION MEETING AT ST. LOUIS. 

A public meeting was held on Sunday evening, May 14, in 
the Second Presbyterian Church, Seventeenth street and Lucas 
place, St. Louis, to take into consideration the subject of Afri- 
can Colonization. There was a good attendance. Bcv. Dr. 
Niceolls, pastor of the church, presided, and the meeting wi^ 
opened with devotional exercises. 

The president said that the object of assembling that even* 
ing was to hear some statement of the work and interest of 
the American Colonization Society, a Christian society that 
has been in existence more than half a century, and during 
that time had commanded the sympathy and oo-operAtion of 
some of the noblest spirits of our land. During the last few 
years there had been no formal presentation of the affairs of the 
Society, and perhaps it might have dropped out of their notice* 
It might also be supposed that the ends and objects of the 
Society were no longer in use after changes that had tak^i 
place in this country. That view, however, came from a very 
partial understanding of the objects of the Society, whicn 
depended more on the condition of the colored people on the 
African continent than in this. He introduced one of the 
Secretaries of the American Colonization Society—- the Rev. 
Dr. Orcutt, of New York. 
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Rev. Dr. Orcutt said that twenty-one years ago he com- 
meoeed officially to advocate, in his humble way, the work 
Of the Society in the interests of which they were met. The 
American Colonization Society was organized in the city of 
Washington, in 1816. Its leading object, as stated by an 
article of the Constitution, was to colonize, with their own con- 
sent, the free colored people of the United States on the conti- 
nent of Africa. The nrst colonists, eighty or more in number, 
sailed from New York fifty-one years ago last February, in the 
ship Elizabeth. Every year since the Society has transported a 
greater or less number of colored peophe of the United States 
to the land of their fathers. Not a year passed, during even 
the dark periods of our late war, when the Society did not 
take some applicants to their fatherland, their adopted home. 
They had sent out altogether, including re-captives sent by the 
Government, about 20,000, and had never taken as many in a sin- 
gle period, save once, as during the last four years. During the 
last five years they have colonized almost twenty-six hundred, 
and they had not taken one-eight of the number that desired 
to go. A quarter part at least of those who were sent were 
members of Christian churches. It was most interesting ta 
note, under God*s providence, that more children of Africa had 
been brought into His visible Church in America, than there 
were converts in all the missions to the whole heathen world. 
Thus they were prepared for usefulness. 

There were two aspects alone in this cause which controlled 
his judgment in its behalf. The first was, that it gave nation- 
ality to the colored race, and Christian civilization to the Afri- 
can continent. Liberia now numbered more than half a million^ 
including its aborigines brought in by the purchase of the land. 
It had fifty or sixty churches, as well as asylums forthe needy^ 
and a College, with its thirty-two students, at the head of which 
was that noble man, who had received the respect of the civil- 
ized world, J. J. Eoberts, who, more than forty years ago, 
sailed from Virginia. The speaker read an extraet from a 
letter of Mr. Roberts, in which it was stated that one of the 
native chiefs had asked that his son might be educated at the 
College, but he had no scholarship in which to place him. Oii 
showing that letter to some gentlemen, the speaker had re- 
ceived funds sufficient to support the youth at College for a 
year. He asked his hearers to remember these things, and tO 
think of the instrument God bad used to redeem the continent' 
so long in heathenish darkness. 

The president introduced Rev. Dr. Samson, of Washington, 
D. C. After some introductory remarks Dr. Samson said tha^t 
whatever might be our view of our relation to the colored 
people, we must try to harmonise our American interests and 
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the interest of humanity. He might say that in the emanci- 
pation that had occurred a nohle spirit had heen exhibited in 
our country. Where did they find anything than the most 
perfect acquiescence that this people are free. He had no doubt 
there were more masters that felt relieved, he was going to 
say, than servants. And having been relieved in so noble a 
spirit, what was our duty in their present relations ? Of course 
the people of the South felt that there is the greatest importance 
in their being educated, and in their receiving a moral and re- 
ligious education ; for if they could place no dependence on 
them in the spring or in the heat of summer or in harvest-time, 
they would be losers. He had lived in that center, to which 
reference had been made, for the last thirty years, and he could 
say that the people were unanimously of the opinion that those 
who remain with us have to be advanced to the utmost of their 
capacity. The accumulations of property made by free colored 
people in Charleston, Petersburg, and other places, before the 
war, proved that we had not entirely neglected our duty. He 
believed that our principal attention should be turned to the 
native country of the colored people. The speaker proceeded 
in eloquent terms to speak of the tendency of ancient and 
modern colonisation, saying that this had been one great cause 
of the advancement of mankind. Colonies always develop 
the people who enter them. The Roman colonies were her 
greatest glory. It was not the little company that occupied 
Kome that made the Latin name and the Latin tongue. Who 
could not feel that the whole of Europe was to be developed 
on the shores of our land ? It was impossible, except in Eng- 
land, to break up the cast-iron system of civil and ecclesiastical 
despotism. When those nationalities were developed in this 
country, the reaction would be felt in every one of thos« lands. 
Who doubted but that the action of the Anglo-Saxons in this 
country reacted on the land of our fathers? It was on thi» 
account that Miall now advocated in the Knglish Parliament 
the separi^tion of Church and State. After speaking of the 
eflTect of the reaction on Germany and France, he detailed the 
great eflPbrts England had been making to strengthen hep 
position in Africa, not only by sending travelers like Living- 
stone and Baker, but by military conquest. In reply to the argu- 
ment that colored people were in demand for industrial 
occupations here, he said that there was also a demand for 
them in Liberia, and resolutions had been introduced in the 
Legislature to that effect. There might be selfish interests at 
stake when they talked of the demand here for African labor, 
but should they forget his interest? What is to be his future 
history as a laborer? The Chinese are pouring in; the French 
will be pouring into the South; and what will 4)eeome of the 
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Africans, who cannot compete with them. It is not the idle 
and unenterprising who ask their passage to Liberia in our 
ships. It is the men who have a future, and want a national- 
ity; who want to pass to a land where they can be men and 
women. There were exceptions, but his heart bad been stirred 
during tjse last five years more than it had been ever before, 
as he had talked to these people on the subject; and he knew 
that some who had gone had grown to be princes and judges 
in their fatherland. 

Eev. Dr. Burrows, of Eichmond, Virginia, also spoke in favor 
of assisting such colored people as desired to go to Africa. 



CONKEGTICUT COLONIZATION 80CIETT. 

Sunday evening, May 8, a united Congregational service was 
held in the North Church, New Haven, Connecticut, the sub- 

i'ect being African Colonization. The meeting was opened by 
Xev. Mr. Todd with prayer and reading of the Scriptures. 
President Woolsey presided, and in a brief introductory address 
said that the principal hope of Africa was in the Colonization 
of Christian colored men there, and that all Christian denomi- 
nations were interested in the work. 

Rev. D. C. Haynes, District Secretary of the American Colo- 
nization Society, was introduced, and made an elaborate presen- 
tation of the principles and successof the Society he represented. 
He said that he was glad to announce that the work of African 
Colonization had passed from the sphere of theory and argu- 
ment to the sphere of fact, and that ho was especially anxious 
in the remarks he made to transfer to the minds of those pres- 
ent these facts. Connecticut has had for many years an Aqx- 
illiary Colonization Society, having its officers, patrons, and 
supporters among her educators, philanthropists, clergymen, 
and other leading citizens. The State has been very useful 
through this Auxilliary Society. There are eight of these Auxil- 
liary Societies, of which the Presidents are as follows: In Ohio 
the President is the venerable Bishop Mcllvaine, who has 
recently delivered a most eloquent discourse upon this subject. 
The President of the Pennsylvania Society is Eli K. Price, Esq., 
beloved and distinguished in his State ; the New Jersey Society 
has Eev. Dr. Maclean, cx-President of Princeton College; of 
the New York Society, Samuel F. B. Morse, of telegraphic fame; 
of Connecticut, the chairman of this meeting, of whom I need 
not speak; of the Massachusetts, ox-Governor Emory Wash- 
burn, who now stands at the head of the Harvard Law School; 
. of the Vermont Society, Daniel Baldwin, Esq. ; and of the Ehode 
Island Society, Alexis Caswell, D. D. 

The Parent Society has been at work for more than half a 
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century, by the aid of similar men, without distinction of 
denomination or party, from Judge Washington to Daniel 
Webster, und from Henry Clay to Edward Everett and Abra- 
ham Lincoln, with large nambers of clergymen and equally re* 
spectable men. And now, after fifty-three years, an exigency 
has arisen, demanding not only a continuance, but anjncrease 
of these efforts. It is in reference to that increase that I have 
commenced the work. ]f the people of New England do not 
aid in this exigency, then I have mistaken their character. 

Let me speak of the fundamental idea of the Society and its 
auxiliaries from the first until now. Briefly expressed, it is 
to construct in Africa a Christian, republican nation of Afri- 
cans and their descendants, wickedly enslaved in this country, 
and thus to secure some compensation for Africa and her sons 
for their wrongs, received from the whole Christian world in 
the former slave-trade. There enters into this idea the free* 
dom of as many as possible of the slaves, and their education, 
elevation here and in Africa, and the ultimate spreading of 
this Christian nation in Africa. Mr. Everett once said that he 
believed that Liberia had done as much for Africa as Plymouth 
did for this continent. 

This idea is traceable to its origin and to the present grand 
result, with its splendid promise in the future. Rev. I>rs. Hop- 
kins and Stiles, at Newport, R. I., are the fathers of it. Dr, 
Stiles did not come earnestly and cordially into it as early as 
Dr. Hopkins did, but he was an earnest coadjutor of Dr. Hopkins. 
Bbode Island was a slave mart, and Dr. Hopkins was ooliged 
to see ships fitted out with Kew-England rum and sent to 
Africa, to return with the sons of Africa to be scattered over 
the continent. What wonder is it, then, that he set himself to 
devise some remedy that was to return as many of these poor 
people to their own land as possible. Dr. Hopkins and others 
worked on this idea till they passed away. Rev. Dr. Finley, 
of Now Jersey, and Samuel J. Mills, of Massachusetts, wero 
among the active founders of the American Colonization &>ciet7» 
Dr. Finley made it his especial business to get together enough 
men to form a society. Mr. Mills was a graduate of Williams 
College, and Avas the first missionary agent to Africa seat hf 
the Colonization Society. It is true that things have been 
said by adherents of the Society as well as others as to oiti&t 
objects; but the leaders and managers of the Societies have 
never departed from this original idea. The African Beposi- 
tory has been ])ublished forty-seven years, and it, as a history 
of the work, fully justifies this position. I have studied thj9 
thing quite enough to see that it has no complicity with 
anything except the idea I have described. 

And now what has been accomplished by the Society ? In 
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the- settlement of this qnestion I eannotgo into several things; 
you must take into account the field to be occupied, and the mis- 
sionaries — nearly all ex-slaves — to be sent. Many scouted the 
ideft that such people could be depended upon, and many 
presumed they would go back to barbarism. Thoy have been 
disappointed. The speaker read from an article in the Spirit 
of Missions for April, speaking of the character of the African 
mission and the wonderful opening there. It also spoke of 
the fact that white missionaries cannot live in Western Africa. 
Continuing, the speaker said, this has been the experience of 
nearly all the missionaries. A class-mate of mine was sent out 
and died. The Methodist Board sent Rev. Melville B. Cox. 
He was told that it was in vain for him to go, but he went, 
and died in a few months. His dying words were : " Do not 
give up the mission though a thousand die:" and there lay there 
thirteen of the thousand. The colored missionaries can live 
and work there. The American Board has sent twenty-seveli 
to labor there, and half of them have died, and with two or 
three exceptions the rest came home. Rev. Dr. Anderson said 
that if Africa was to be redeemed, it must be by her own sons. 

What are the fkcts in regard to the enterprise in* Liberia. 
There is a Christian Republic there of six hundred thousand 
people. The great mass of them are natives, who came in at 
the invitation of the immigrants to get the benefit of the schools, 
churches, and government. The country has a stable and dig- 
ni^ed Government, with a President elected by the people — a 
Government respectable and acknowledged among the sister- 
hood of nations, by eighteen of them, including our own The 
old buildings are giving place to those of brick and stone. 
They have a system of common schools like our own. 

We have relied upon the colored Christian families as the in- 
struments of the work in Africa. It is said why don*t you 
send white people. In the first place, the physical difficulty is 
ie the way. . If a man has any quantity of African blood in 
him, it will help him; but, if the blood is pure, as it generally is 
in the parties we send, they are as healthy almost as the na- 
tives themselves. The facts of filly years prove this. I need 
tt<>t tell you why we send Christian families. They surpass in 
charity and Christian love our own people, and equal ours in 
faith and hope. We have not failed in any year for fifty years 
to send some people. In no year have less than twenty-one 
persons been sent, and one year the number was seven hun- 
dred and eighty-three. The average has been three hundred, 
and the basis of these families have been Christians. They 
have been able to live in the dimate, and have been hailed 
with joy by the natives. 

What has been the result in an eduoatio&ftl and seoular point 
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of view? Think of a civilized nation in Africa now building" 
its ships and exporting its goods! Think of a College in Libe- 
ria, with an able President and three learned Professors, one 
of them being a native LiberianI We ought to have $10(),(M)0 
a year to educate men in that College. Then think of the 
purely missionary and Christian work. There are congrega- 
tions of seven denominations, and new churches are going up. 
Say what we will, Liberia is a fact — Liberia, with its flag float- 
ing in the air, with a Christian President, with a Legislature 
and governmental officers — Liberia, a democratic nation, is a 
fact which no man could put aside. 

I desire to make one other point: that is, the relation of thie 
cause to our colored people. It is here that much difficulty has 
arisen in former times and arises now. It is obvious, from 
what has been said, that it is not our plan to remove the col- 
ored people from this country as a whole, but to help those 
who want to go, and do it successfully. It was not contem- 
plated to take them all, but only those who want to go; not to 
hold up the enterprise as a thing for all, but as a grand thing 
for them and their fatherland. We have got to do something 
for thcse-four millions of people. The question occurs, do any 
of them wish to go? We have no agent in the South to induce 
them to go. We have not had an agent there since the war, 
yet since emancipation 2,600 promising people have been sent. 
General Howard said they were the cream of the colored race. 
These are not one-eighth of the applicants. We have now two 
thousand applicants. Last winter, at Washington, while the 
Society held its anniversary, there 6ame in three distinct lists 
asking for a passage for ^ve hundred persons. There has been 
organized in Elizabeth City, North Carolina, without the 
knowledge of the Society, a Preedmen^s Aid Society, which has 
issued an appeal for help to send freed men to Africa. The 
speaker referred to the reason why they desired to go. It was 
on account of the suffering and insults they had to bear here 
on account of their color. He also spoke of the objection that 
was made to the aiding away of the colored people, because 
it took laborers out of the country. He replied by saying that 
Africa needed the skill of these laborers, and America could 
spare them. 

flev. Dr. Bacon, owing to the lateness of the hour, spoke 
but a few minutes, and the meeting then closed by singing 
the Missionary Hymn. 



in EBxnres nr vxw tobk. 

in the West Presbyterian ohurob^ 
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ing, April 10, in the interest of the American Colonization 
Society, which was eloquently addressed by Bev. H. D. Ganse, 
Eev. Joel Parker, DJ D., Rev. Mr. McEckron, and Rev. Dr- 
Hastings. 

A similar meeting was held in the South Congregational 
Church, Brooklyn, (Rev. Dr. H. M. Storrs, Pastor) on Sunday 
evening April 17, at which addresses were made by Rev. Zach- 
ary Eddy, D. D. and Rev. Dr. Orcutt. Prof. Eaton, of the Packer 
Institute, presided on the occasion, and in some well-chosen 
words most heartily indorsed and commended the 'cause to 
the confidence and support of the Christian public. 

ENDOWMENT OF LIBEBIA COLLEGE. 

The Trustees of Donations for Education in Liberia were 
incorporated by an Act of the Legislature of Massachusetts, 
approved March 19, 1850. The College itself was established 
and its Trustees incorporated by an Act of the Legislature of 
Liberia, approved December 24, 1851. It is a national institu- 
tion, and the faith of the Republic is pledged to give it all the 
aid and protection which that infant nation is able to afford. 

Having obtained the amount of funds necessary to make a 
beginning, and having overcome many obstacles arising from 
the state of affairs in Africa, the Trustees of Donations have, 
in co-operation with the Trustees of the College, erected suita- 
ble college buildings, sufficient for the probable wants of the 
institution for many years to come; have collected a library 
of several thousand volumes, with a permanent fund of six 
thousand dollars for its increase; have procured valuable cabi- 
nets and apparatus for instruction in the physical sciences ; 
have appointed a President, the Hon. J. J. Roberts, (formerly 
President of the Republic,) and three professors, all of African 
descent and competent to their respective duties ; have opened 
the College for the reception of students, and have conducted 
four classes through their collegiate course. A Preparatory 
Department has been added and sustained by successive ap- 
propriations of the Legislature of Liberia, aided to a small 
amount by the Trustees of Donations. A graduate of the 
CMIege is now its Principal. The whole number of students 
fesow about thirty-five. The services of the graduates, and 
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even the ander-graduates, are eagerly sought for various posi- 
tioDs of public and commercial life. Native chiefs are already 
seeking admission for their sons. 

An endowment of fifty thousand dollars would enable the 
Trustees, with the strictest economy, to sustain the College 
with its present means of accommodation and instruction. 
Towards this amount, one subscription of twenty thousand 
dollars has been pledged. Subscriptions and donations suffi- 
cient at least to complete the sum are earnestly solicited. 

Donations may be remitted to the Treasurer, Charles fi. 
Stevens, Esq., Boston and Albany Railroad Office, 40 State 
Street, Boston, or to either of the Trustees. 

Albert Fearing, President; Emory Washburn, Abner King- 
man, Charles E. Stevens, Joseph S. Ropes, James P. Melledge, 
Benjamin T. Reed, Trustees ; Joseph Tracy, Secretary. 

Professor Peabody, of Harvard College, the Rev. Drs. Blag- 
den, Gannett, Robbins and Kirk, Pastors of prominent Churches 
in Boston, Rev, Dr. Anderson, late Foreign Secretary of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and 
the Rt. Rev. Dr. Eastbarn, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Massachusetts, give testimony in favor of this 
College. 

REJOICED IN A NEGRO CHRISTIAN BSFUBLIC. 

This is the worthy sentiment of " a genuine negro" and ''aa 
ardent lover" of Africa, residing in one of our New England 
States. Presuming that the letter was not intended for pub- 
lication, we withhold the place and name of the writer: 

"Much am I rejoiced to find Liberia prospering and advanc- 
ing in all that constitutes a nation's true welfare. I rejoiot 
that in my fatherland there is a negro Christian RepaUio. 
Being a genuine negro myself, and an ardent lover of ''Meineo 
geliebt Yaterland," I have none of that silly prejadioe whieh 
so many persons with African blood in their veins are some- 
times 60 foolish as to exhibit. My race can never disgraee 
me, though it is possible for me to disgrace it. I have some- 
times been ashamed of myself, but never of my raceu I hope 
in a few years to return to the land de mes aieux. Aa a duris- 
tian I shall go. There will soon be in Liberia a litonuiire of 
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the same kind and stamp as that in this Eepublio; and ne- 
groes and "merafs" will have no cause, if they are manly and 
womanly, to repudiate their race. Indeed, they have none as 
it is. A combination oi circumstances have prevented, or I 
shoald have been in Liberia long ere this.'' 



LIBERIA IS A GOOD COUKTRT. 

So writes the Eev. Isaac Hall, formei*ly of Eufaula, Ala., a 
passenger by the "Golconda" in the spring of 1868. We are 
glad to hear from him, and to make public his unsought opinion 
of Liberia. Fortsville is so named in honor of the worthy 
leader of the company of which Mr. Hall was a member: 

" Fortsville, Grand Bassa Co., Liberia, 

''December 14, 1870. 

''Dear Sir: My desire is to let you know how we are getting 
Siiong. All my family are enjoying very good health. Our 
new settlement is improving very fast. Our soil is rich, and 
the water is pure and healthy. We have very fine crops oi 
corn, rice, peas, beans, tomatoes, potatoes, cassada, &c. I have 
also raised sugar-cane and made my own sirup. 

''I must mention that Liberia is a good country, and that it 
is the home for the children of Africa. Give my best respects 
to Bishop Wayman, and to Eev. Brothers Turner, Weaver;, 
Tanner, and the members of the Annual Conferences of the 
African Methodist B. Church, and beg them to remember me 
continually in their prayers to God, that He will enable me to 
do much good in enlightening the heathen of this region, and 
in bringing them to a saving knowledge of the truth. They 
cry to me every day for light, but I have no books. I beg the 
Church and my brethren, please to send me some spelling and 
Sabbath-school books. I see the necessity for the Gospel since 
I came to Africa, for it will be the means to save this lost and 
rained nation. I still remain, yours, truly, 

"Isaac Hall." 



uanots 7R0X ixiffSAns. 

We herewith cluster some expressions of individual opinion 
igmxk several of the recent emigrants from Eastern N(nrth 
ObroUna^ given in letters iJx>iR them direct to their relatival 
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and friends, and which the latter have kindly sent to us for 
publication : 

"I have received the ticket, and am going to return it in this 
letter, so that you may know that I am in Liberia. I am 
doing ds well as I expected, and would feel perfectly satisfied 
if I had my father and all inquiring friends out with me, as I 
think they would not grieve for coming to this country. If 
they have the sense that they ought to have, they will not 
rest till they reach. Liberia, for it is a good place for them. 
Tell my father that since my arrival here I have had plenty 
to eat and drink. I am living on my own land — twenty-five 
acres — in place of paying rent and toll, as I was compelled 
to do in North Carolina. Wilson Slight." 

''The very evening I left Plymouth wharf, you said you did 
not believe that we would be taken to Liberia. But we are 
safe in Liberia, and I am satisfied, as far as I have seen the 
country. I am quite well and eo is my family. Every one 
that left Plymouth arrived safely at Monrovia. 

"Aaron Lewis." 

" I have been safely landed in Liberia. You will remember 

the remark of C , * that no one of the people who left 

North Carolina in the fall of 1869 had been taken to Liberia, 
but were somewhere else, grubbing oysters.* Please say to 
him that I have found them all here. Those who accompanied 
me from Plymouth wharf are also with me here safe and well. 
I have found everything true that was said by the friends of 
Liberia. Benjamin Newberry." 

"I desire to inform you that I am well and doing well, having 
arrived safely in Liberia over a year ago; and, instead of cul- 
tivating land for another, I am working my own land for 
myself and for my own benefit. Thank God, I am on free soil, 
and where I have an equal right with any other man. 

"Cooper Bowkn." 



letter FROK henry W. DSKKIS, Esq. 

Monrovia, April 10, 1871. 

My Dear Sir: I am glad to be able to inform you that the 
Brewerville party are all up at the settlement of that name, 
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and I have also moved up all of the Arthington party to Arth- 
ingtOD, with the exception of four families. These I hope to 
get op this week or next week. This far we have had, in my 
jadgment, very large success with this entire company. Their 
good health and early settlement have been subjects of remark 
by our people generally. I attribute much of the success to 
their carrying out my advice to them : that they should go at 
once to work on their lands and houses, and by having their 
minds occupied. Nothing is better than regular bodily exer- 
cise while acclimating. 

I am, your obedient servant j H. "W. Dennis. 



ITEKS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

The Pekksylvania Colonization Society recently elected William 
Holmes, Esq., of Pittsburgh; James McCormick, Jr.» of Harrisburg; Jay 
Cooke, Esq.. of Philadelphia , and Bey. Dr. Edgar, of Easton, as Vice Presi- 
dents. 

New Schools and Churches. — The Rev. J. T. Richardson, Agent of the 
American Baptist Missionary Union, has established a fine day-school in the 
yicinity of Bobertsport, Grand Cape Mount, for the education of the natives 
and CoDgoes. This region of country is one of the most important points in 
all Liberia. We are imformed that his Board has authorized him to start a 
training school for the education of native youths for the ministry and for 
teachers. We are glad to know that he has likewise commenced a school in 
the settlement of Virginia. We are further informed that he is making ar- 
rangements to organize two new churches, one at Arthington, above Mills- 
burg — the other in the vicinity of Virginia, at the settlement now being 
formed, called Brewerville. — Republican of Monrovia. 

Death op Mrs. Cassell. — The March number of the West Africa He- 
dDrdt published at Cavalla, Liberia, announces the death, on the 15th of Feb- 
ruary, of Mrs. M. A. Cassell, (colored,) formerly matron of St. Mark's Hospital, 
and for the last three years the efficient manager of the Female Orphan 
Asylum. Mrs. Cassell was a native of Baltimore, and emigrated with her 
husband, since deceased, many years ago to Liberia. *' She was," says the 
Record^ " a real lady and a great friend of the Missionaries, for whom her 
house was always open, and to whom her society was always welcome" She 
was an earnest Christian, and her closing days were peaceful, brightened as 
they were by a hope of the glorious immortality. 

The Pbesbytebt of West Africa met at Marshall, Liberia, in January, 
1871, and took under its care several candidates for the ministry. Nearly 
all the churches, during the year, had enjoyed a season of refreshing. The 
Bfttiv« stations were growing in interest, and special calls-for the establish- 
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menfe of new stations among heathen tribes adjacent to the settlements, 
pecially from the head men» were presented. One of the chie& haa three 
years in succession asked for a teacher. 

Liberia Baptist Mission. — Nine have been baptised at Bezloy, and tbe 
chnrch and Sabbath school are prosperous. As many more have been ho^efally 
converted within six months at Virginia. At Qreenville there are large and 
interestiug congregalioDs, and the preaching of the Word is attended with 
Divine power. Large companies of natives come from the vicinity to hear. 
Among the native Bassas there is a great thirst for the word of God, and ior 
the education of the young. A new thatched meeting house has been ereeted 
in Congo town ; a church was lately dedicated at Edina. 

G0BI800 Missioir. — In connection with the Presbyterian Mission at Corisco, 
Equatorial, Africa, there have been under instruction during the last year 
pupils from eleven different African tribes. A chief man of a tribe has made 
application to have his son received under missionary tuition. His home is 
eighty miles away from the mission. Another young man, the son of a chief, 
a man of much influence in his tribe, came to the mission, learned to read, 
heard the Gospel, became anxious about his lost condition, and gives every' 
evidence of being a new creature in Christ Jesus. On the mainland the head- 
man of any village, at every visit, is always willing to summon the people 
to hear the missionary, and they acquiesce in the truth and force of hif 
words. A native female prayer-meeting is sustained with energy at the 
station, and several heads of families are professing Ohristiane. 

Revival at Abbeokuta. — The Rev. T. J. Marshall, the native Wesleyan: 
minister at Abbeokuta, Central Africa, reports an improved state of things 
there. The opposition which had formerly impeded the progress of the work 
has in a great measure passed away, and the services are now held withont 
interruption. The station has lately enjoyed a refreshing season of revival, 
at which twenty- one persons were converted. 

Dutch Settlements on the Gold Coast. — ^A communication from the 
Hague, in the Independence, of Brussels, says : *' The treaty for ceding the 
coast of Gainea to Great Britain has just been signed. The Minister of the 
Interior has announced that it will shortly be submitted to the Legislature 
for approval. Dutch vessels will retain all the advantages they now enjoy; 
A part of the press, headed by the Nieuwe Botterdamsehe Courant^ energetic 
cally opposes the transaction as a violation of the principle that the integrity* 
of the soil and the national possessions should be preserved. Feara are 
entertained that, after having given up Guinea as unproductive, the Govern- 
ment may, for the same motive, get rid of the West Indies and a part of the 
colonies in the East, which cost more than they produce. As opinions are 
much divided, both in the press and among the deputies, the ultimate fate of 
the treaty is still uncertain." 

Swedish Missions nr Africa. — An emigration which adheres somewbalr- 
to its own lines of latitude is likely to have best sanitary success. Oogilrt^- 
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OhriBtian mis^ons to forget sack facts? Sweden, from her cold and frozen 
north, sent ten missionaries in the coarse of four years to Africa. At the 
end of that time only two remained. Most had died; the rest had gone 
home to recruit. Thousands of dollars had heen expended, and the mission 
bad been too brief to reap the least harvest. Was there not some region 
more suited than Africa to Swedish constitutions ? 

Bemarkabls Financial Experience.— The Berlin Missionary Society 
has just enjoyed a remarkable financial experience. On January Ist, its 
books showed that its ordinary income for the preceding year had been re- 
duced, in consequence of the war, to 21,164 thalers less than the income of 

1869, and that it was threatened with a large deficiency. It was saved by 
the irruption into the diamond diggings of South Africa. A few years ago 
the Society had received a grant of several square miles of land on the Vaal 
Biver. It was not worth much, for the Land Commissioners did not deign to 
tax it. But diamonds were found on it. The Society claimed a royalty upon 
the stones that were taken away. From the proceeds of this loyalty 10,000 
thalers were placed in the treasury of the Society by the close of 1870. This 
amount just saved it from debt. 

The Slave Trade Suppressed oir the White Nile. — Sir Boderick Mnr- 
chison writes as follows: "I have received a long letter from Sir Samuel 
Baker, dated Tewfi Keeya, on the White Nile, N. lat. 9 2&, the 6th December, 

1870. He announces that during his stay at that station he had entirely 
suppressed the slave trade of the White Nile, and he trusts that England 
will appreciate the sincerity of purpose displayed by his Highness the Khe- 
dive in thus purifying the river from that abominable trade. Sir Samuel's 
next letter will be from Gondokora, when all the flotilla are gathered to- 
gether and his steamer in action." 

CoMPAKY OP Africait MERCHANTS. — The Company of African Merchants 
held their annual meeting at the Cannon-street Hotel, London, on Saturday, 
March 18, 1871. There was a very numerous attendance of shareholders. 
The Chairman explained that the African trade had been in a most unsatis- 
iwsiory condition during the past year; th^ extreme competition on the coast 
had caused an advance of prices there, which had resulted in heavy losses to 
importers. The meeting terminated with a unanimous expression of confi- 
dence in the Directors. — African Times, 

The Matplower. — It was formerly often repeated, as a reproach, that the 
Mayflower, which bore the Pilgrim Fathers to Fly mouth Bock in 1620, was af- 
terward employed in the slave trade. Dr. Dexter, of The CongregationalUtt 
who is now in England studying early New-England history, writes that 
** there were 20 vessels named The Mayfttower in England at that time, and 
l|utt the slaver which sailed with 450 negroes for Barbados was another of 
Ij^ name, and of 350 tons burden, while our Mcty flower measured only 180 
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POUETH OP JULY. 

The American Colonization Society, in view of the present 
demands of the work in this country and in Africa, earnestly 
appeals to the sympathy, prayers, and liberality of the Chris- 
tian pastors and people of the United States. 

Two thousand of the people of color, residents of the States 
of Vermont, New York, New Jersey, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, and Kentucky, of their 
own accord, ask help to attain citizenship at once in a Eepublic 
controlled wholly by their own brethren, with no bands of 
custom and no bars of prejudice to struggle against in their 
endeavors for the highest positions. A very large proportion of 
the applicants desire to go over as missionary workers in their 
fatherland. How else or so effectually and economically can 
the benighted millions of Ethiopia be reached with a refined 
civilization and the rich blessings of the Gospel ? 

Liberia has a well-established government, churches, schools, 
and a College in successful operation, and its elevating influ- 
ence on the adjacent territory and tribes is constantly increas- 
ing. Native kings and chiefs send their sons to the Eepublic 
to be educated, and they earnestly entreat for Christian min- 
isters and teachers, offering land and houses for their accom- 
modation. Learned Mohammedans from the distant interior 
ask for the Word of God in the Arabic language; and the 
whole country is open to the most vigorous efforts which may 
be pat forth for its settlement and the planting of the standard 
of oar common Father and Eedeemer. 

In strengthening a civilized and religious nationality of 
people of color on the benighted shores of Africa, and in ex- 
erting a regenerating influence on that abused and deeply- 
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injured continent, the value of which the records of eternity 
are alone adequate to unfold, it is confidently expected that 
the reverend clergy throughout the Union, sympathising with 
the American Colonization Society in zeal for this purpose, 
will give to it the strong aid of their influence and eloquence 
on the approaching Fourth op July. 



WHY LEAVE THE UNITED STATES 1 

A correspondent asks^ "Why should the freedmen wish to 
leave this country, since they now have freedom, the franchise, 
and all the rights of American citizens? Are they not in a 
better condition here than they can be in Africa?" I pro- 
pose in a few words to answer these inquiries. 

It is a fact, that large numbers of the people of color are 
anxious to go to their own Eepublic in Liberia, although they 
have here all the rights of American citizens. Some two thou- 
sand of them are now asking for the means of settlement. 

All the causes that produce emigration are now acting with 
concentrated force on the colored people of the United States. 
These causes produce their results as surely as physical causes, 
though the latter are more open to our inspection. The causes 
that infallibly and everywhere produce emigration, are: The 
repulsions of the old home; the attractions of the new home; 
the missionary spirit, or the desire to do good to others; and 
the principle found in every human being, viz, the desire to 
rise and improve his condition. 

I. THE REPULSIONS OF THE OLD HOME. 

It was this that brought the Puritans to this land. They 
were persecuted in England. They then fled to Holland. 
There, encountering a strange language, finding a scanty sub- 
sistence, and dreading the influence of local manners and morals 
on their children, they resolved to emigrate to America. 

It was the repulsions of the old home that brought-thouBaiids 
of the Huguenots to this country in 1752. Fifty thousand of 
them had been massacred, and a reign of terrar prevailed 
throughout the kingdom of France. 

So now, the oppression, caste, and contempt of the American 
people of color, because of their color and previous eoDdition, 
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bave a power of repalsion which is overcoming the attach- 
ments that bind them to this, the land of their birth, 

ir. THE ATTRACTIONS OF THE NEW HOME. 

It is this cause that has carried sixty thousand whites from 
the Atlantic States to California and Nevada. A rich profusion 
of spontaneous, tropical fruits, and native iron and gold, have 
been found in Liberia. Among other attractions of this new 
JRepublic are these : The climate is more congenial to the negro- 
There he is truly free. He has land — twenty-five acres are 
given him on his arrival, if he has a family, and ten acres if he 
is a single man. Then he has a nationality and a government 
of his own. There, three day's labor will do as much toward 
supporting a family as six days in New England. 

It is the joint operation of these two forces, viz, the repul- 
sions of the old home and the attractions of the new, that 
brought to New York two hundred and fifty -five thousand four 
hundred and eighty-six (255,486) immigrants from Europe in 
the year 1870. 

III. THE MISSIONARY MOTIVE, OR THE DESIRE TO DO GOOD. 

This principle is strong in the Christian blacks of the United 
States; stronger in proportion to their knowledge than in 
the white race. One of the first foreign missionary societies 
formed in the South was by pious slaves in Eichmond, Virginia, 
fifty years ago, for sending a missionary to their kindred in 
Africa. They toiled on in faith, saving their hard-earned con- 
tributions, and aiding in the support of a missionary in Libe- 
ria. This evangelizing spirit is still alive in the 700,000 negroes 
now members of evangelical churches, and in the eight hundred 
colored preachers in our country, and it acts concurrently 
with the repulsions of the old home and the attractions of the 
new, in promoting emigration. 

IV. THE DESIRE TO BETTER ONE'S CONDITION. 

It is this principle that leads thousands of our young men, 
every year, to leave the old home, and go West or elsewhere. 
This motive in the negro was held in check until lately. There 
was neither hope nor possibility of rising above his then present 
condition. Now he begins to feel its power; but, under the 
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overshadowing influence of a far more numerous, better-edu- 
cated, and more energetic race, it is still repressed. He en- 
counters a competition here, that he cannot overcome. But 
in Liberia he is a man among men. Arriving tHere, he feels 
for the first time in his life that he is endowed with all the 
rights and perquisites of a true manhood. 

All these causes are now acting on the minds of our people 
of color with concentrated force, and will ultimately produce 
an emigrati^ to Africa like that which is now coming to 
this country from Europe. Even now this Christian nation- 
ality of the African race is a center of attraction to all the 
scattered descendants of Africa. 

These emigrants, carrying with them our language and liter- 
ature, our agricultural and mechanical arts, our form of gov- 
ernment and our Christianity, will approve themselves to be 
God's chosen instruments for the redemption of that vast con- 
tinent. Thus, the great mystery of American slavery will find 
this solution — Africa in America in the past, is to become 
America in Africa in the future. J. K. C 

Burlington, Vt. 



From the Newport (R. I.) Mercury. 
THE UNITED STATES OF APBICA. 

At a meeting of the Ohio Colonization Society, held in Co- 
lumbus, March 14, the venerable Bishop Mcllvaine stated that 
the American Colonization Society was organized fifty-three 
years ago, and that he remembers well when the Rev. Dr. 
Finley, (with whom the idea of the Society originated,) came 
to Burlington, N. J., to lay his plan before two distinguished 
citizens of that place. With their approval he then went to 
Washington city and interested several distingui-shed men in 
the enterprise, among whom were Mr. Elias B. Caldwell, of 
that city, and Mr. Francis Scott Key, author of the " Star 
Spangled Banner." Mr. Key was subsequently one of the 
Bishop's vestrymen when he took charge of a pariah in George- 
town, and where he himself preached the first sermon that 
was delivered in behalf of the Society. The Bishop said : 

*'I state these facts to show that I am competent to refute 
the charge often made against the Colonization Society, that 
it originated with slaveholders, and was founded in the inter- 
est of slavery. There is no truth in this charge. On the con- 
trary, the Society had its origin in the North, and its founders 
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were men who had no connection with slavery and no friend- 
ship for it. I could give many facts in proof of this. 

"The Colonization Society was not only founded in the 
highest spirit of Christian benevolence and humanity, but has 
been greatly blessed by God. The Colony planted by it on 
the Coast of Africa has been an eminent success. Its territory 
now stretches for five hundred miles along the coast, and it 
has become a stable Republic, recognized by the leading na- 
tions of the globe. It is blessed with churches and schools, 
and a prosperous College, to which the chiefs of a(|y«.cent tribes 
are sending their sons to be educated." 

This is undoubtedly a true statement, made by one who has 
a full knowledge of the facts. The American Colonization So- 
ciety originated with men of the broadest and most benevolent 
natures, whose objects, without any motives of ill to either 
master or slave, was to free two continents from the curse of 
slavery and the slave trade by peaceable means. Within the 
Jast thirty years several attempts have been made in Congress, 
by Henry Clay and others, to enlist the Government in the 
cause, by establishing a mail line of packets to Liberia, or pay- 
ing a small price of passage for each liberated slave or free 
person of color who wished to emigrate. Had this policy been 
adopted when proposed, who can tell what oceans of blood 
and billions of money might not have been saved the United 
States, to say nothing of the acrimonious feelings that have 
been engendered and threaten to become permanent between 
two great sections of the country. But no! responded the 
Garrisons, the Sumners, and the PhillipsesI The negro is enti- 
tled to his freedom without money and without price, both by 
the charter of right conferred on him by God and by the 
Declaration of Independence, We want his labor here to cul- 
tivate our fields, and none but an enemy of the slave and a 
friend of the slaveholder will seek to expatriate and send him 
to perish among the savages of Africa! And no! no! again 
burst from the lips of the Calhouns, the McDuffies, and the 
Toombses. We discern in the vista of the future our favorite 
model government of master and slave crumbling and vanish- 
ing before the slow but sure elements of destruction involved 
in the measures proposed by the Colon izationists. 

Thus ground and kept down between the upper and 
oether millstones of anti and pro-slavery, the Colonization 
Society struggled on as best it could. And what was the 
result? Why in the forty years ending with the first year of 
the dreadful war, brought about by equally malignant pro- 
alavery and anti-slavery selfish bigots and time-serving poli- 
ticians, a healthy and flourishing republic, made up entirely 
of the colored race, (for, thank God, no Caucasian oppressor 
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of all other races can breathe its atmosphere and live,) has 
been planted and perfected in Li(>eria, that will yet, in spite 
of narrow-minded philanthropists and (falsely so called) states- 
men, finally absorb the best minds of the colored men in 
America, through whose instrumentality, in the providence 
of God, the continent of Africa will be brought within the pale 
of civilization. This it will do, this it has done, and far more! 
For, incidentally, it has already done more to mitigate human 
misery, without the shedding of a drop of blood, by the anni- 
hilation of the slave trade on the Western Coast of Africa, than 
has been accomplished through the terrible waste of life and 
treasure in our late civil war. And what if our cup of iniquity 
and sorrow is not yet full, but preparing to be again drank of 
to the bitter dregs. The declaration that the nations that 
•*will not bow in mercy must b6w in judgment," has been 
abundantly proved in history. In enslavingand perpetuating the 
slavery of the negro, the Northern and Southern people equally 
assisted. The profits of the unrequited toil of the bondsman 
was shared alike between them. When the conscience of a 
part of the people became aroused and schooled to a sense of 
the great wrong, instead of meeting the question in the spirit 
of wisdom and love, our Government took counsel of malig- 
nants. Had we less than twenty years ago but one Washing- 
ton, Franklin, or Clay in our national hall, and listened to 
their counsels, the terrible civil conflict we have passed through 
might have been stayed, and the whole slave population fVeed 
with one-quarter the money it cost the nation. But Congress 
was swayed in its action by men of the Brooks and Snmner 
stamp, who, like two bullying boys, brought on the great sec- 
tional strife, by the one placing a chip on his head and virtually 
daring the other to knock it off with his rattan. The challenge 
was accepted, and at it the nation went, (first morally and 
then physically,) and kept up the fight with equal grit, until 
the side that had the fewest dollars and men was driven to the 
wall, and the negro was free. 

Well, we have won the elephant, but have failed as yet in 
finding a suitable keeper. All our goading but makes him 
more restive, and it seems not yet to have occurred to the cold 
Northern nature of our rulers that the warm-blooded animal 
is only to be propitiated and made docile by kindness and 
magnanimity in treatment of past offences. As yet there are 
but few signs that our national policy will change in this res- 
pect, and it may be that "The Divinity" that "shapes man's 
ends, rough hew them as he may," may yet make the apparent 
evil work to the good of the colored race, both in America 
and Africa. They seem already to begin to understand that 
it is a natural impossibility that the white and colored man 
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can fratornizo on an equality, and that none of the former in 
reality, an a olasH, are further from meeting; the other imlf-way 
in thJH roHnoct than most of thoHe who make the loudest pro- 
feHHioHH of hoing hin dearest friendn. It may be well in the 
end that thiH should be ho. The colored man may thu8 be 
arouMed to a true gense of hiH faUe ponition in America, and 
be led to loolc with longing eyet* to a country where nothing 
can diHturb hiH Helf-re»pect, and he may feel himself ^^avary 
inch a man," as he sl^ould. 

There are many evidences to prove that these sentiments 
are fast gaining ground in America, and especiuUy in the 
Southern States, By the last "African ]iupository," published 
by the American Colonization Society at Washington city, it 
appears that the colored people are organizing in many Slates 
in order to aid each other to emigrate, not to Hayti or other 
American FA JJorad^s of i\mr especial friends, but to Liberia. 
The president of one of these societies in North Carolina thinks 
that at least five hundred in his neighborhood can begot ready 
to emigrate by next fall, if means can be found to defray the 
expense of passage. A company in South Carolina of eighty, 
mostly farmers and mechanics, have appointed a committee to 
obtain means and information for the same purpose. Seventy- 
five (all farmers) are anxiously awaiting an opportunity to 
take passage from Savannah. Another company of tijree hun- 
dred and flfty, nearly all farmers, will be ready to go as soon 
as their erops are gathered in Bast North Carolina. Korty- 
flve want to go from another locality in the same Statu, and 
there are movements reported of the same kind in Tennessee 
and other localities. So the l)all is still moving, and I have no 
doubt will keep moving and growing, until it rolls over all 
Central Africa, and make her children (though not in one day) 
free, wise, and happy. Thomas II. IIazauu. 



THE BOPQRO OOUVTRT. * 
MONllOVIA TO IIOPORO. 

We gladly reproduce in these pages the diary of the Rev. 

Professor Blyden, during a tour inland from Monrovia to 

Boporo. The journal will be found worthy of a widor circle 

of readers than would be likely to see the Liberia Register^ in 

which it was printed. It may also serve to show to the 

American people of color and to the Christian world, that an 

inviting country and population are open to settlement and to 

Missionary labors : 

December 26, 1868, — Left Monrovia at a quarter past eleren 
o'clock A. M., arrived at Virginia at half past one, where we 
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a legitimate kind, though unhappily with its serious drawbacks, 
has followed the extinction of the slave trade, and also followed 
in the wake of Christian missions; and oneof its advantages is 
to give the missionaries their letters by steamers once a month, 
where formerly they received them as opportunity occurred, 
on the average once a year. Now the leaven of divine truth 
is widely spread, the elements of civilization, on a Christian 
basis, begin to appear, many of the people are in better houses, 
wear clothes, and live well. Now there are churches, and na- 
tive ministers and teachers, and many are the souls that have 
been saved. 

APPEAL FOB THE HEATHEN. 

pity the heathen, 

Who never have known 
Our God, though His glories 

Before them are shown, 
While His bountiful hand 

Has scattered around 
Rich blessings, wherever 

His creatures are found. 

O pray for the heathen, 

In far distant lands. 
Who worship dumb idols, 

The work of men's hands; 
Who bow down before them 

As though they could save 
From dangers and sorrows, 

From death and the grave. 

send to the heathen 

The life-giving Word, 
That speaks of salvation 

Through Jesus our Lord. 
tell to the heathen 

How He came from above, 
With tidings of mercy. 

Of peace, and of love. 

O give, pray, and labor, 

For those millions afar, 
That they soon may be brought 

Him to love and adore. 
And, whilst praying for them. 

Breathe also the prayer — 
Lord, teach us to know Thee, 

To love and to fear. 
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"devil man for war," and that he must be subdued, and there- 
fore brought war to his town. Gotorah, he stated, was a rash, 
hot-headed young man, whom he himself brought up, but that 
he was no cannibal. He denied having killed Wilson or ill- 
treated Peale. He said that in consequence of the war which 
he was carrying on with the Deys and Golahs, he had *' softly 
men" all through the bush, and he supposes that Wilson was 
killed by one of them, as he himself never saw Wilson. On 
the whole, old Gehtumbeh impressed us favorably as a candid 
and truthful man. 

Left Suweh at half past two, course north, country undu- 
lating; reached Jalasaweah's town at four o'clock. Jalasa- 
weah, the founder of this town, died about two years ago. It 
is now presided over by Jalapally, a relative of the founder. 
To him we gave a "dash" of white cloth and tobacco. He 
gave us comfortable rooms in his own house for our accom- 
modation during the night. Between Suweh and Jalasaweah's 
town we crossed seven creeks. This town has no barricade, 
but is one of the principal thoroughfares. Here men stop with 
their burdens to pass the night, whether coming from the 
north or south. We counted thirty hammocks stretched in a 
large open building with thatched roof, in which were reclining 
the weary carriers, who had just reached the town either from 
Boporo or Yonswah. 

I)ecembe]fc9. — Left Jalasaweah's town at seven o'clock a. 
M., and soon entered a heavily-timbered forest. At eight o'clock 
reached a clearing in the forest, where is situated a small 
hamlet, called Bahwu. Here we rested ten minutes. Between 
Jalasaweab's town and Bahwu crossed six small creeks. At 
ten minutes past eight left Bahwu, course north, and reached 
Muara, or Moa, a Golah village, at ten o'clock, having passed 
through a great forest and over beautiful hills. On the south 
side of Muara is a charming creek, covered with lily, of crystal 
clearpess. This creek is said to be the head-waters of the Poor 
river. Between Bahwu and Muara we crossed six small 
streams. 

Left Muara at twelve o'clock, course northeast. Entered 
another beautiful forest at one o'clock. Crossed over high 
hills and several brooks of transparent clearness, the white 
sand sparkling at the bottom, and reached Gebeh at five min- 
utes past three o'clock. Between Muara and Gebeh we crossed 
eleven streams. Gebeh, formerly a large and influential town, 
is now an insignificant hamlet, containing three or four dilapi- 
dated huts, where belated boys, with overloaded kin-jars, nnd 
uncomfortable lodgings for the night. Here we rested for a 
few minutes, and left at half past three o'clock. Soon after 
leaving Gebeh, course north, we met an old man, who seemed 
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very glad to see us. He introduced himself through an inter- 
preter as the associate of the famous Gotorah in the Gehtumbeh 
war, and was with Gotorah when he fell at Heddington. A 
few minutes after we heard the roaring of waters a little dis- 
tance from the road, on the right, said to be the rapids of the 
St. Paul's. At five o'clock we reached a large creek, running 
east, said to be a tributary of the St. Paul's. We then ascended 
a hill, on the summit of which stands the village of Weeteh, 
another resting-place for kin-jar carriers. Here we found two 
large sheds, in which several hammocks were stretched. The 
weary travellers were engaged in cooking their evening meal. 
Between Gebeh and Weeteh crossed two creeks. 

December 30. — Left Weeteh at five minutes past six o'clock 
A. M., and at ten reached Boolah, another small hamlet where 
carriers stop to rest and cook, course north by west. Between 
Weeteh and Boolah crossed fourteen small streams. Left 
Boolah at eleven and a half o'clock. Entered a large forest, 
which we left at ten minutes past one. At a quarter past one 
came to Bangolo, a small town in the midst of a plantain 
orchard ; passed through and reached Bambu's town at two 
o'clock. Bambu (since dead) is a younger brother of Momoru 
Sahwu, the king of the country. The chief, we were informed, 
was at his half-town, a quarter of a mile distant from the main 
road, south. We therefore left his large barricaded town and 
proceeded to his half- town, crossing a very large creek on a 
strong bridge made of poles, and reached the half-town at a« 
quarter past two. This is a most picturesque part of the 
country. The town stands on a beautiful plain, hemmed in 
on the east, south, and west sides by beautiful hills ; a capital 
place, we should say, for a mission station, and Bambu is anx- 
ious to have schools established in his neighborhood. We 
spent the night here, hospitably entertained by Bambu, who 
speaks very good English, having been brought up in Mon- 
rovia, in the family of Hon. J. B. McGill. Between Boolah and 
Bambu's town we crossed three small streams. 

December 31. — Left Bambu's town at eight o'clock a.'M., 
course north; arrived at Japomo at ten minutes past nine, 
having crossed four streams. Left Japomo at ten and a half 
o'clock, and reached Musadoreh's town at a quarter past eleven. 
This is a strongly barricaded town, containing some forty 
houses. It was captured by the slaves in their insurrection 
in 1866. Between Japomo and Musadoreh's crossed four 
streams, course northeast. Left Musadoreh's town at half 
past eleven o'clock, course north; and, having spent about an 
hour at a half-town a little farther on, we arrived at Boporo 
at two o'clock p. M. Between Musadoreh's and Boporo we 
crossed three streams. 
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After leaving Suweh, Gehtumbeh's town, our route lay 
through a hilly country. The hills, some of which we esti- 
mated at from twelve to fifteen hundred feet above the level 
of the sea, alternating in rapid succession with very pleasant 
vales, are all covered with large forest trees, some very tall. 
The common blue granite, sometimes protruding in large 
boulders, the gray or sand mixed formation, and iron ore, 
seemed to be the chief components of the hilly region. The 
soil in the vales was mostly of a sandy loam, and, as far as 
Boporo, the country presented the same geological feature, a 
region of extraordinary fertility and extremely beautiful. 

The water of most of the streams we passed was as clear as 
crystal, flowing over white sandy bottoms,' charming to look 
upon and delightful to drink. For the greater part of the 
way from Vonswah to Boporo the road is pleasantly shaded 
by the interlocking branches of large trees on either side, 
and very often our path lay through thick forests, so that we 
enjoyed not unfrequently delightful grove walking. An um- 
brella was perfectly useless. There is very little undergrowth 
in the forests, so that you can sometimes see around you for a 
considerable distance. 

During our whole journey the way was enlivened by the 
melodious singingof birds of rare and brilliant plumage, many 
of which are never seen on the coast; by the lively chattering 
of monkeys, which seemed to revel in their aerial immunity 
in the tops of those lofty trees; and by the shouts and cheer- 
ful songs of the kin -jar carriers, who, as we approached Bo- 
poro, increased in numbers, coming from almost every point 
of the compass, bound for the Boatswain capital and regions 
beyond. 

(to be continued.) 



GLORIOUS CflAKGES IN WESTERN AFRICA. 

The changes in Western Africa, south of the English and 
American settlements, in the last twenty-seven years, have 
been something wonderful. Then the slave trade, with its hor- 
rid evils, desolated this part of the Western Coast. Then there 
were hardly any missionaries. Then the native languages were 
unwritten, no schools existed, ignorance was universal. Then 
vice and crime were unrestrained, human life was of little worth, 
death reigned. Now there are English Episcopal, Wesleyan, 
and Baptist, German. Scotch United Presbyterian, and Amer- 
ican Presbyterian missionaries at several places for fifteen hun- 
dred miles south-eastward of Liberia. Now several languages 
have been reduced to writing, the Scriptures translated and 
printed, and hymn-books, school-books, &c., also schools estab- 
lished, and readers are numerous. Now foreign commerce of 
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a legitimate kind, though unhappily with its serious drawbacks, 
has followed the extinction of the slave trade, and also followed 
in the wake of Christian missions; and one of its advantages is 
to give the missionaries their letters by steamers once a month, 
where formerly they received them as opportunity occurred, 
on the average once a year. Now the leaven of divine truth 
is widely spread, the elements of civilization, on a Christian 
basis, begin to appear, man}^ of the people are in better houses, 
wear clothes, and live well. Now there are churches, and na- 
tive ministers and teachers, and many are the souls that have 
been saved, 

4 

APPEAL FOR THE HEATHEK. 

pity the heathen, 

Who never have known 
Our God, though His glories 

Before them are shown, 
While His bountiful hand 

Has scattered around 
Eich blessings, wherever 

His creatures are found. 

O pray for the heathen. 

In far distant lands. 
Who worship dumb idols, 

The work of men's hands; 
Who bow down before them 

As though they could save 
From dangers and sorrows, 

From death and the grave. 

send to the heathen 

The life-giving Word, 
That speaks of salvation 

Through Jesus our Lord. 
tell to the heathen 

How He came from above, 
With tidings of mercy, 

Of peace, and of love. 

give, pray, and labor, 

For those millions afar. 
That they soon may be brought 

Him to love and adore. 
And, whilst praying for them. 

Breathe also the prayer — 
Lord, teach us to know Thee, 

To love and to fear. 
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OPEN FIELDS FOR MISSIONS. 

The pages of the Keposttory bear continual testimony to 
the great desire of the natives in and contiguous to Liberia 
for the elevating benefits of civilization and the blessings of 
Christian knowledge. Schools and Churches are especially- 
sought for, the demand generally not proceeding from spiritual 
awakening, but from the thirst for instruction. 

Rev. A. D. Phillips, for twelve years a laborious missionary 
in Central Africa, presents the following account of a recent 
visit to King Zeo, a powerful chief living back of the Liberian 
territory: "I was taken to the house the king had already 
prepared for me, and very soon the old king and his second 
son, and a number of others, came to see me. The king wel- 
comed me in the heartiest manner he could. I arrived there 
Saturday evening, the fifth day after leaving the Farmington 
river, and I remained eight days in the town. Sunday I 
preached in the king's large open council house, in the middle 
of the town, through an interpreter. Monday, all the chiefs 
of the smaller towns under King Zeo were assembled, and I 
told them my business, and that I wanted to send them a man 
to teach them about God. I assured them that I had not 
come for trade, and had no connection with trade. Tuesday 
they gave me their answer, and seemed verj'' anxious to have 
some one come. The king, his brother, and two oldest sons 
came back with me to the Farmington river, and entered into 
a written agreement to receive a missionary or missionaries. 
Once we can be established in the Bier country, and we are in 
easy communication with the Geshee on the East and the 
Pessy on the North, and beyond the latter to the north is the 
fine, rich cam-wood country. All these people are equally 
willing to receive the Gospel, and I have nowhere in Africa 
met with a people so anxious to have missionaries among 
them. I expect before I leave this country to send one man 
there at a salary of $400 or $500. We need just now ten men 
to go into this field." 

Rev. Alexander Crummell describes the anxiety of the na- 
tives of the Gibbi country, "a people kindred in blood and 
language to the Bassa people, for missionaries and teachers. 
They live in the hill country, two days' walk from the coast, 
and my host informed me that they are a most enterprising, 
thrifty, and industrious people. On a recent trading visitJ to 
them, the king of the country begged him to get an American 
teacher for his people, and offered to build a house for the 
teacher and the school-room. This fact is now getting to be a 
common one in all our neighborhoods. I know of some four 
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native kings who are ready to build school-houses and dwell- 
ings for teachers, if teachers are sent to them." 

The same intelligent writer gives an interesting account of 
the Barlino country and people, to which access has been 
opened by the Government of Liberia. He says: "At the dis- 
tance of about one hundred and twenty miles, interiorward, 
is the country of the Barline people; a lofty, cool, mountainous 
country, containing a large and crowded population, numerous 
towns, unusual and superior civil regulations, and distinguished 
withal by great industrial energies. The capital of the country 
is a large city, surrounded by a wall of stone. Here two mar- 
ket days are kept every week; and thousands of people, even 
from remote distances, come with both domestic and foreign 
goods, provisions, and cattle, in large numbers, for sale. Im- 
portant manufactures are carried on in all this region. The 
people make all their own warlike and agricultural instru- 
ments; cultivate and cure their own tobacco; weave their own 
cloth; prepare their own salt. This country has recently 
been ceded to the Liberian Government. The chiefs and head 
men express strong desires for teachers, and declare their 
willingness to receive missionaries." Mr. Crummell adds that 
the Liberian commissioner promises every facility for founding 
a mission among this people, which he (Mr. C.) thinks is "the 
greatest, most promising, and most secure opening which has 
ever been had to the interior of Africa." 

What an opportunity for telling of Jesus, and of preaching 
Him to willing and attentive hearers, for "faith cometh by 
hearing, and hearing by the word of God:" and "how shall 
they hear without a preacher? and how shall they preach 
except they be sent ?" 



LIBERIA BAPTIST MISSION. 

Mr. Worrell writes from Congo Town Station, December 
30, 1870. — "The church at Jacobstown, though small, is in a 
prosperous state." At King Gray's, six miles from the station, 
a native town, the people gladly receive instruction in the way 
of salvation, and there is a prospect of the organization of a 
church there. The church in Congo Town is prosperous. One 
has been hopefully converted the last quarter, and will soon 
be baptized. There are twenty-three regular pupils in the 
schopl. 

Mr. Cook writes from Bexley, September 30, reporting the 
baptism of nine hopeful converts. The church and Sabbatb 
school are in a prosperous state. 

From Virginia, November 23, 1870, Mr. Butler, aeting 
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pastor, reports nine conversions within six months; and the 
pastor at Carysburg, during the same period, eleven. 

Me. Roberts, of Greenville, baptized seventeen the last year. 
The church numbers seventy-seven, of whom seventeen are 
native Africans. A new church of forty members has been 
constituted at Lexington, a station ten miles interior. Mr. R. 
devotes part of his time to the native station at Kroo Town. 
He says: "In treating with the Butaw people, a very bar- 
barous tribe, recently, the Government exacted of them a 
promise to protect missionary preachers and teachers." The 
people are anxious for schools, and try to imitate the civilized 
population. " God is preparing their minds for the reception 
of the Gospel. It becomes us to bestir ourselves to this work 
of evangelizing Western Africa/' 

At Lexington, Mr. Huff baptized seven persons, and at 
Farmerville eight, during the first six months of the financial 
year. 

Mr. Horace, pastor of the church in Buchanan, reports the 
erection of a good thatched meeting-house at Congo Town, 
and an interesting revival now in progress. Five have been 
baptized; as many more are candidates, and several are in- 
quirers. 

A new church edifice was dedicated at Bdina, November 13, 

Mr. Gibson writes thus, under date of Marshall, December 
22, 1870: *' There are two places, at one of which I wish to be 
established, so that I may conveniently operate among the 
interior tribes. The prospects of success is great at either of 
these points. One is at Bo Blarmus, the principal chief of the 
Bavee country, about fifteen or twenty miles from this place — 
say eight miles up the Farmington River and ten miles back. 
Farmington river is the northeastern branch of the Junk River. 
I preach there often, but would like to have a house of worship 
and a dwelling-house there also. I have spoken to the chief 
on the subject. The country is quite large, and the people are 
continually calling for a teacher. The other place alluded to 
is about five miles up the same river and on its very bank. 
God is carrying on a work of grace among us, and several 
souls have been brought to bear testimony to the truths that 
* with His stripes they are healed.' If possible, this dry season, 
I wish to go back to the Greer country, about one hundred 
miles distant, to preach." 

Rev. J. T. Richardson says, in a letter bearing date Mon- 
rovia, February 21, 1871: "I have just returned from Grand 
Cape Mount. The object of my visit there was to dedicate a 
fine brick church, just finished; likewise to baptize some con- 
verts. On Wednesday, the 15th, the church was solemnly 
dedicated to the worship of God. There being no other 
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ordained minister with me, the dedicatory sermon and prayer 
were performed by me; after which I walked a mile and a 
half to the river for the purpose of baptizing. I had the ex- 
treme pleasure of baptizing four natives, hopefully converted 
to the Lord. Two 3''outh8 of the number are so promising, 
that I have taken them into the training school. In the after* 
noon of the same day I administered the Lord's Supper to the 
church. Thus ended my labors there. 

"In a short time I shall, by the aid of Divine Providence, 
organize two churches; one at Arthington, the new settle- 
ment above Millsburg, the other at Brewerville, in the rear 
of the settlement of Virginia — a place mentioned in one of my 
former letters. 

" The school at Eobertsport is doing very well ; it consists 
principally of natives and Congoes to the number of fiffcy. 
The training school in the settlement of Virginia is also pro- 
gressing finely. All the students are members of the church." 
Baptist Missionary Magazine, 



OERMANT AND AFRICA. 



For many years the scientific men of Germany have been 
taking a great interest in African explorations, but so quietly, 
that the world has hardly been aware of it. When the English 
undertook the famous expedition against Abyssinia, they found 
their very best guides and teachers among German scientific 
travelers and missionaries, and the whole Nile valley has been 
thoroughly explored by them. 

Others have crossed the Atlas range from Morocco, or piTo- 
ceeded from Tripoli or Tunis into the great deserts, and have 
penetrated the oases, and finally reached the cities and mon- 
archs of Soudan. But they have, without exception, been 
scientific travelers, bent on enriching the geography of Africa 
by their researches, and have proceeded with no pomp or parade, 
seldom numbering more than three persons, and sometimes 
not more than one, with a single servant. Some of these men 
have lost lives in travel, but all who returned bore witness to 
the kindness with which they had been received by the dusky 
Sultan of Bornou, and especially some of the Prussian travelers, 
that had been aided in their enterprises by that Government. 
In return of this kindness the King of Prussia resolved some 
time ago to send a special embassador to this ruler, to bear 
kind words and presents as testimonials of good feeling. The 
travelers specially favored were Barth, Yogel, Beurmann, and 
Eohlfs. Dr. Nachtigal was appointed to bear the gifts. This 
mission he has successfully performed, and he recently gave an 
account of it to the famous Geographical Society of Berlin. 
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After many mishaps, he arrived safely at Kuka, the capital, in 
company with a Turkish Ambassador, iand was received on his 
entrance by the oldest son of the Sultan, and a numerous armed 
retinue clothed in the most variegated hues. 

At the audience, the negro king seemed greatly pleased with 
his presents, which consisted of a gilded chair for his throne, 
the likenesses of the King, Queen, and Crown Prince, a few 
needle-guns, a gold watch, a telescope, and several costly tis- 
sues, with some other articles. The needle-guns attracted by 
far the most attention, and received a very close examination ; 
after which they were accorded the place of honor in the royal 
arsenal. 

The letters of Nachtigal and other German travelers are just 
now attracting attention in the German press, and the desire 
seems to be growing throughout the country to have a closer 
connection with and more interest in Africa. What the new 
German Empire needs is a port on the Southern seas', to give 
it direct connection by way of the Adriatic and the Mediterra- 
nean to African ports. With this advantage there would be 
little doubt about the influence of Germany in Africa, for her 
scientific travelers are better posted in regard to the country 
than those of any other nation, and there is a genuine enthu- 
siasm among German youth to make this field an arena for 
renown. 

If a conflict should arise between Germany and Austria, it 
would be quite likely to cost the latter same portion of the 
Adriatic, that would give the former direct communication 
with the African Coast; and then, strange as it may seem, we 
would not be supprised to see Germany a rival of France and 
England in the matter of trade and missions in Africa. — WesU 
em Christian Advocate, 



DEVELOPMENT OF THE AFRICAN CONTINENT. 

The continent of Africa has been a terra incognita to modern 
geographists, until latterly the explorations of Livingstone, 
Dm Chaillu, Speke, and others, have penetrated its wilderness 
and revived the desire to learn all that could be known re- 
specting that vast domain, which lying at the very door, as it 
were, of all civilization, yet seemed shrouded in impenetrable 
mystery. Its torrid coast turned towards the sea the most 
forbidding aspect, and the tales of the dwellers on the sea- 
board were filled with accounts of the desolateness of the 
interior, which were confirmed by the statement of "Eiley's 
Narrative,"or others whom chance or misfortune had led inland. 
But the energy and enterprise of the present century have 
grappled with the mysteries of the veiled continent, and partly^ 
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at least introduced it to the attention of the cultivated world. 
The lineaments revealed by the stripping oif the mask that 
has hid the features of that country for so many centuries, 
shows it to be a region of vast capacities, that needs but the 
application of enlightened labor to make it one of the greatest, 
most prosperous, and richest portions of the globe. Wild, 
rugged, and uncouth it may be; its wilderness vast and almost 
impenetrable; its deserts compassing in themselves the area 
of a continent; its mountains, even in equatorial regions, from 
their vast latitude, covered with perpetual snow; its lakes, or 
rather inland seas, unfurrowed by a keel; its gigantic rivers 
flowing, for thousands of miles, through lands of unequalled 
fertility ; its vast mines of precious metals ; its quarries of coal, 
marble, and porphyry, as seen through the mists that envelop 
the grand domain, impress us like the accounts we might read 
of lands in other planets. We are soon to see this continent 
take political rank with Europe or America, for from her great 
virgin resources and geographical position it is impossible that 
it should not be so. The day was when Africa dominated the 
world. What if she was to do so again ? What a commentary 
that would make on the boasted civilization of this period, that 
knew nothing of her features or history I What if these are 
the questions that for ages have seemed articulate on the lips 
of the marble Sphynx? In the twilight of time, as, it is said, 
in its dawn, the strong lips of Memnon*s statue may again 
break into song, and a greater than Eameses or Cheops may 
yet build along the Nile utile monuments that shall dwarf the 
Pyramids!— Oa/:?aw^ News, 



DB. LIVINOSTONE SAFE. 

Advices have been received by the Koyal Geographical So- 
ciety of London, that render it beyond a doubt, that at least 
five months ago Dr. Livingstone was safe and sound among 
the people of Menama, although he had then been recently 
suffering with sickness; and supplies and medicine had been 
forwarded to him (on November 15, 1870) by an Arab officer, 
who had been sent by Dr. Kirk from Zanzibar up to Ujiji, in 
September last. Another letter, from an Arab merchant named 
Sand bin Majid to his correspondent, Ludda Daniji, in Zanzi- 
bar, corroborates, in every particular, the letter of the Arab 
officer before referred to, and informs us that Dr. Livingstone, 
or ''the Christian," as he calls him, was, at that time, (^in No- 
vember, 1870,) only twenty-five days' journey from Ujiji, but 
in want of supplies, which would be sent him in the form of 
American cloth, "kaniki," beads, sugar, coffee, salt, two pairs 
of shoes, shot, powder, soap, and a small bottle of quinine, by 
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Ahmed Shereef, the Arah officer, in charge of twelve men. It 
is gratifying to know that Dr. Livingstone, and civilization, 
has in this man foand both a warm and an influential friend, 
who, after receiving, on the 10th of November, information 
that the learned Doctor was among the Menamaes, twenty- 
five days from TJjiji, and in want of assistance, had, five days 
later, a caravan of twelve men on the way to relieve him with 
supplies. These would reach him about a month later, of 
• December 15, so that if he wished to return at once, after 
receiving them, he could leave Manakoso by the end of the 
month, and he would then be able to reach the coast in about 
three months more. It is, however, highly probable that Dr. 
Livingstone, who is quite at home in the wilds of Africa, will 
first attempt to solve the problem, if he has not already done 
so, of whether the watershed of the country drains into the 
Congo or into the Albert Nyanza, and in that case his return 
cannot be looked for for another year to come. 



LIBERIA EXPLORATIONS. 

For half a century a Christian State has existed on the 
Western Coast of Africa, between Cape Mount on the north 
and Cape Palmas on the south. From the foundation of the 
•Republic there has prevailed an opinion that, within a hun- 
dred miles of the coast, there are high, dry, healthy, and fertile 
regions, well filled with people, accessible to enterprise, and 
profitable for trade. 

The various Missionary Societies established missions in the 
[Republic with an intention and hope of penetrating this un- 
known interior. Some attempts were made occasionally, but 
the success was inconsiderable. But within the last few years 
various individuals have devoted themselves to the exploration 
of the countries which are adjacent to Liberia, and have visited 
the most important and powerful tribes. These explorations 
have extended for two hundred miles or more into the interior. 
The explorers found high, dry, and lofty ranges of mountains, 
a productive, though rude, cultivation, and the people in pos- 
session of the first elements of domestic science and art. Two 
religions were found prevailing, the heathen and the Moham- 
medan. The heathenism is not so revolting and debasing as 
that which prevails nearer the coast, and the Mohammedanism 
has gradually mollified the repulsive and horrid ceremonies 
and services of the fetich worship. Mohammedanism prevails 
largely in the interior, and extends down to the coast in several 
places, and has been evidently introduced peacefully from the 
east and south. It has triumphed by persuasion alone, and is 
a living and beneficent power in Africa to-day. It is the only 
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to Zeo*s, and by a little cleaning out could be navigated by 
canoes all the year; at Zeo's it is nearly as large as the Ogun 
at Abeokuta. The country all around Zeo's is a dense jungle, 
all the way from here, except what they have cut down for 
rice-fields. It is, however, an elevated country, and some very 
pretty mountains are seen a little north of the town. 

"While these people do not trade, or cultivate the soil, or 
practice the rude arts to the same extent that the Yorubans 
do, yet they seem a milder people, and I believe even more 
susceptible of Gospel truths. And never in my life did I see a 
people so eager to have teachers among them. Yankra has 
a town nearly as large as Zeo, and he will not permit any of 
his people to work on the Sabbath, Zeo did all in his power 
to get me to remain, and they begged very earnestly for a 
white man. All the people took a great liking to me, and they 
expressed great sorrow when I left, and begged me that when 
I got to my country I would come soon to see them again. 
Zeo and his people were at Mt. Olive one Sunday, and Zeo 
attended church twice and heard me preach once, which was 
interpreted. Soon after service he called my interpreter to 
one side, and asked him if he thought it would be long before 
I sent him some one to preach for them. The interpreter said 
he thought it would not be long. Zeo said he was so anxious to 
have some one to go; he was afraid it would be a long time. 
T^e king, his son, and his brother, all have sons that they 
begged me to take to my country and educate, and I could 
only get off by assuring them I was not going direct home. 
Dokai, Zeo's son, just would not take his son back, and told me 
' I must find some one here to take him and educate him, and I 
got Brother Yates to take him, and he is now here — a very 
intelligent lad, about sixteen years old, and speaks a good deal 
of English. When I parted with Zeo he put his arms affec- 
tionately around me and almost cried, and said send me some- 
body soon, and you be sure to come back to see me." — Home 
and Foreign Journal. 



BEV. J. B. PAXTON, B. B.* 

This handsome volume consists mostly of an autobiography, 
a diary kept for many years, and sketches of travel, blended 
in a continuous narrative, by a man of clear views, strong con- 
victions, and of fearless courage in the exhibition, maintenance, 
and defence of what he believed was the truth. 

Dr. Paxton was born in Rockbridge county, Virginia, Sep- 

• 

* A Memoir of J. D. Paxton, D. D., late of Princeton, Ind.: J. B. Lippinoott ik Co., 
Philadelphia. Pages 368. 
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"On moving to Prince Edward and going to housekeeping) 
my wife's father, who was a slaveholder, gave and sent to her 
a family of house-servants, seven or eight in number, most of 
them small. This, with the discussions about Colonization and 
the deliverance of the General Assembly, turned my thoughts 
to the subject. My wife's views of the subject soon came to 
agree with mine. We felt that we ought to prepare these 
servants for freedom, and, as soon as circumstances permitted, 
liberate and send them to Liberia. We took some pains to 
instruct them, and furnished them with as good an outfit as 
our means would allow. 

^^ January 1, 1826, I took them to Norfolk, and obtained a 
passage for them in a vessel sent out to Africa by the Colo- 
nization Society." 

Dr. Paxton liberated several other persons belonging to his 
second wife, and sent them to Liberia in 1832. One of these 
servants became a prominent and useful citizen, and for several 
years was a Senator from Montserrado county in the National 
Legislature. 



CHRISTIAN CIVILIZATION OF AFRICA. 

On Sunday evening. May 21, there was held a Union meet- 
ing of the different congregations of Springfield, Illinois, in 
the Second Church, to listen to a lecture on the subject of the 
"Christian Civilization of Africa," by the Eev. i)r. Orcutt, 
Travelling Secretary of the American Colonization Society of 
Washington city. The occasion drew together a very large 
audience of those interested in the great problem of the eleva- 
tion of the colored race and the civilization of Africa. 

The Doctor based his discussion upon the promise of the 
Holy Scriptures, that all nations whom the Lord hath made shall 
come and worship Him and glorify His name ; and argued that 
Africa was equally included in the promise, and must, one day, 
come under the influence of a Cliristian civilization. How is 
it to be accomplished? Tracing the rise of the religion of 
Christ in Asia, and the manner of its progress in the other 

freat divisions of the earth, he argued that it must be done 
y missionaries. Bat who must the missionaries be? He 
showed that for more than three hundred years the white race 
had undertaken the work of civilizing Africa, and had thus far 
most signally failed. And for two reasons: first, because the 
whites cannot endure ,the climate; and second, on account of 
the hostility of the natives, engendered by the infamies and 
outrages of the slave-trade. The work then must be placed 
in the hands of the blacks themselves. The laborers must be 
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taken from the ^ve hundred thousand educated and Christian 
colored men who now have their homes in the United States. 
But it had been objected that they are an inferior race, and 
are not competent to plant religion, and laws, and letters, in 
the jungles and fastnesses of Africa. This, however, is not so. 
The facts disprove it. There is now on its Western Coast, 
and not far north of the equator, as regularly organized a Re- 
public of black men, based essentially upon the American sys- 
tem, and possessed of all the elements which constitute material 
prosperity, in a degree which is not only satisfactory, but 
wonderful. The Republic of Liberia is a nation of Christian 
blacks, civilized and enlightened, not only governing them- 
selves, bnt recognized by the leading. Governments of the 
world. Of its six hundred thousand people, not over twenty 
thousand are emigrants from America. The rest are natives, 
who have been redeemed from barbarism by the eflPorts of mis- 
sionaries of their own race and color. 

The speaker insisted that with such an illustrious example 
as this, the problem of civilizing and Christianizing Africa was 
solved. All that is needed is to have the colored race in our 
midst see. and feel, and appreciate the great work which they 
there have before them to do. They are the chosen instruments 
of God; and in carrying religion, and laws, and letters to 
Africa, they not only elevate over one hundred and eighty 
millions of people (one-seventh of the population of the earth) 
from heathenism, but they thus prepare a field and a country 
where they themselves will no longer be kept down and under 
by the prejudice of caste and social disabilities, but can achieve 
for themselves a name and record among the nations. It is 
impossible for us to follow the speaker through all the points, 
and illustrations, and facts of his discourse, which was exceed- 
ingly able and interesting. In conclusion, he stated that the 
Colonization Society is thobridge by which all those who desire 
to embark in the work of African civilization can be transferred 
to that shore; and he closed by showing what that Society 
had done and was doing in this great cause. 

He was followed by the Rev. Mr. Robertson, of the Second 
Church, and the Rev. Mr. Faynter, of the Third Church, in 
approving remarks, after which a collection was taken up for 
the aid of the Colonization Society, and the benediction was 
pronounced by the Rev. Dr. Orcutt. — Daily State Journal. 



MASSACHUSETTS COLONIZATION SOCIETT. 

This Society is an auxiliary to the American Colonization 
Societ}^ Washington, D. C. It is one of ten auxiliaries, each 
of the New England States having one. The thirtieth annual 
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meeting was held at No. 31 Washington street, Boston, at noon 
on Wednesday, May 31, ex-Governor Washburn in the chair. 

Eev. Dr. Tracy, Secretary of the Society, read the report, 
which spoke very encouragingly of the prospects of the work 
which they were engaged in. Liberia is in a flourishing con- 
dition, while here, since emancipation, there has been an 
awakening, amounting almost to enthusiasm, among the coU 
ored people in regard to Colonization. At the South the 
colored people are forming societies and employing agents of 
their own to promote emigration, and the society has now 
between two and three thousand applications for passage. 

The Society's receipts for the year ending April 1, 1871, 
were $510 68; the disbursements $583 47; leaving a balance 
due the treasury of $72 79. Of the payments from this office 
$190 has been for rent and other office expenses, $93 32 to and 
for the Parent Society at Washington, and $300 to the Trustees 
of Donations for Liberia College. Other sums received to our 
credit at Washington have amounted to $2,460 74, making the 
total receipts $2,970 92. Of this sum $2,412 44 should be 
credited to the name of Kev. D. C. Haynes, District Secretary 
of the American Colonization Society. The Secretary stated 
that the need of funds to enable this Society to carry out its 
work was urgent, and was not the least among the charitable 
objects to which the attention of the benevolent should be 
calle'd. The report was approved and accepted. 

The Society then elected as officers for the ensuing year the 
following-named gentlemen : 

President— »-Hon. Emory Washburn, LL. D. Yice-Presi- 
dents — Eev, E. S. Gannett, D. D., Hon. E. A. Chapman, Thos. 
S. Williams, Eev. Charles Brooks, Dr. William E. Lawrence, 
Bev. Gr. W. Blagden, D. D., Hon. G. Washington Warren, Hon. 
Alpheus Hardy. Secretary, General Agent, and Treasurer — 
Eev. Joseph Tracy, D. D. Auditor — Henry Edwards. Man- 
agers — Eev. G. W. Blagden, D. D., Albert Fearing, T. E. Mar- 
vin, Eev. John O. Means, Thomas S. Williams, Eev. Charles 
Brooks, Dr. Henry Lyon, J. C. Braman, William Parsons. 

Additional Corporate Members were chosen as follows : Eev. 
Dr. Peabody, of Cambridge; Mr. Benjamin T. Eeed, Boston; 
Mr. William Carleton, Charlestown; Eev. James E. Nichols, 
Haverhill; Mr. H. S. Chase, Boston. The Society then ad- 
journed. — Boston Transcript, 



DEFABTimE OF THS BAMBOV. 

The barque Samson sailed from New York on Thursday, 
May 25, for Monrovia, having as passengers the Hon. J. Milton 
Tamer, Minister Besident and Consul General of the United 
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States to Liberia, and the following Liberians returning to 
their homes, viz : Eev. Jacob W. Y^^ Brunn, Mrs. Sharp, and 
Mrs. E. R. Johnson. 

Mr. Turner is a young man of apparently thirty-five years of 
age, and is said to be well qualified for the position to which ho 
has been appointed. He was born in St. Louis, secured his 
freedom during the war, and has since obtained an education 
at Oberlih College, Ohio. 

" Rev. Jacob W. Yon Brunn is the son of a Bassa chief, and 
was sent by his father to Monrovia in 1830 to learn to speak 
the English language. There he met the German missionaries 
sent out by the Society at Basle, Switzerland, who persuaded 
his father to let them take him to educate. By these mission- 
aries he was taken to Sierra Leone, and educated; and made a 
teacher. When almost thirty years of age he returned to his 
native town, on the St. John's River.*' On the death of his 
father, the people demanded of him to accept the succession 
and become their king. For several years he has acted as a 
Baptist minister, visiting the native towns on the St. John's 
River and in the Gibbee countrv. 



"HOW DO THEY LIKE THE COUNTBYI" 

t 

Is a question sometimes asked with apparent earnestness and 
sincerity. To honest seekers after the truth, we submit the 
following letters from the leaders of two companies of emi- 
grants by the Golconda, on her fall trip of 1869, since added to 
by some two hundred of their relations and former neighbors: 

Brewerville, Liberia, April 19, 1871. 
Dear Sir : I have neglected my duty to you, but I hope to 
be excused for not writing to you before now. I have been 
so busy at my work that I have not answered your letter 
written to me last August 5th. The people in this settlement 
are doing well, and are in good health. I am very happy to 
say that there has been but one death in Brewerville since we 
have been settled in the place. We have received seventy-five 
new immigrants, with Mr. Ben. Newberry as leader, and they 
are settled on their lands, and are hard at work planting their 
vegetables. They are doing well, and are all in good health. 
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They say to me that they are all fully satisfied with their new 
homes. Please write to Mr. Harman Sanders, of Jamesville, 
Martin county, North Carolina, saying forme that he and fam- 
ily had better come to AfWea, as the only country where they 
can enjoy the rights of freedom. I hope that the negroes in 
the county of Martin will makeup their minds and leave it fo^ 
this Kepublic. Yours, truly, John B. Munden. 



Arthington, Liberia, April 21, 1871. 
Dear Sir : The last new-comers are out of the Eeceplacle, 
and they are building their houses and planting their crops. 
They are all perfectly satisfied except one. I enjoy more free- 
dom and . satisfaction than I ever did in my life before. Our 
' settlement is expected to join Muhlenberg with the next immi- 
gration. Please don't let the " Golconda'' stop, and be sure to 
send us just such another company as came out last fall. They 
have had very good luck, having lost but one man, and ho 
would not listen to our advice. I and my family are well. My 
coffee is growing finely. The arrow-root makes good flour. 
I am planting corn to-day. It will grow without farther labor. 
I love my home, and I thank you and all the friends who 
helped me to reach Africa. May God bless you in this world, 
and save you in heaven when you die. I used to have no 
home of my own on earth, but trusted for one above ; now I 
have a goodly one in thitf country, and I hope I have one in 
heaven, thank God. Yery respectfully, 

Alonzo Hoggard. 



APFAIBS IN LIBERIA. 

The following intelligence is taken from communications 
dated at Monrovia, April 10, and May 6 and 9, from Henry 
W. Dennis, Esq., one of the most intelligent, reliable, and public- 
spirited citizens of Liberia : 

On the 4th instant, (April,) Sir Arthur B. Kennedy, Gov- 
ernor-in-Chief of the English Colonies on the West Coast of 
Africa, called at Monrovia. A number of our leading citizens 
were invited by the President to meet the Governor at his 
residence. I was honored with an invitatioQ find attended. 
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He remained here two days. He admired oar little town very 
much, and seemed pleased with our people. I liked him very 
much, and believe that he is reidly friendly to oar people. 

The military expedition to the Yejr ooontry has had a pretty 
hard time of it. The natives at two of their towns foaght 
them hard— -where some four of oar men were killed and some 
thirty odd were woanded. Among the woanded is Colonel 
Sherman, who commanded the troops. Some ten of oar native 
allies were also killed in the fight at << Bessie/' and some seven- 
teen were woanded. These allies were a part of the force that 
went against Prince Manna's people. It is said that quite a 
namber of the enemy were killed and woanded in the several 
^ghts, and that nearly all of their towns on this side of the 
Manna river were captared and burned, and a pretty large 
namber of their women and children taken prisoners. 

By order of General John H". Lewis, who accompanied 
the expedition to Eobertsport, the troops crossed the Manna 
river to a town called " Sallyjah," in the Manna country, where 
ther^ was a large quantity of produce and merchandise belong- 
ing to Sierra Leone traders, which got destroyed. I learn 
that the natives, on seeing the troops marching up towards 
the town, set fire to it and fled, which is the cause of the de- 
struction of the property of those traders. There were some 
four hundred and fifty men who went from here and some 
seventy-five more joined the expedition from Bobortsp^^rt, 
besides several hundred native allies. This expedition is con- 
sidered the largest the Bepublic has ever put in the field, and, 
as to munitions of war, the best equipped, having had recently 
a quantity from your Government. I hope that what has 
been done will keep the natives in that part of our country in 
a state of quietude for many years to come. 

As to a school at Artbington, it is very important that oa#' 
should be established there. The settlement is some diataniw 
from any place where there are schools, and the ehildren 9X 
Arthington would not be able to attend school at other places. 
There are over sixty children at the settlement, and i% is im- 
portant that they should have the advantages of a good aebool 
in their settlement. A competent teacher could- be had fitt 
$150 or $200 f^r annum. In most of our other settlemisiite 
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there are mission schools, but at Arthington and Brewerville 
there are no schools at all. A school-house is needed at Arth- 
ington to hold about sixty scholars. A plain frame building, 
I think, could be built for about $300, as there is a fair supply 
of gdod lumber about the settlement. A school-house will be 
needed at Brewerville also, should you conclude to establish a 
school there, which would cost about the same. 

The Presidential election came off on the 2d instant, (May.) 
The polls were opened in all the places in this county, and the 
people voted. Yesterday (May 8) the returns from Eoberts- 
port reached here, ai^d the day before the election returns 
from Cape Palmas were received here. At Bassa, we have 
news that the election was held there, and without any palaver. 
I do not know that the returns have been sent up. We hav^ 
no intelligence from Sinou since the election, but presume that 
an election was held there also. 

Dr. McGill left here last month (April) for Madeira, for his 
health, and ex-President Eoberts and wife will leave here for 
the same place on the 13th instant, (May,) also for the benefit 
of their health. They may go as far as England before their 
return home. Professor Blyden left here on the 7th instant, 
(May,) in one of the mp.il steamers, for England, and from 
thence he will proceed to the United States. He will not 
likely return to Liberia again. 

I am glad to be able to inform you that the health of the 
emigrants generally continues good. The last of them weire 
moved up about the close of April. Some few at each of the 
settlements have chills occasionally. There have been no addi- 
tional deaths among them. I spent three days with them at 
the two settlements week before last, and found them all 
cheerful and satisfied, and busily at work planting down their 
lands. 



THE PBEFERENCE OF OOHTG. 

The applicants for passage to Liberia continue urgent in 
their requests to be accommodated, and new petitions are 
constantly coming in. Among the latter is one from forty 

male residents of D , Alabama, lisking *' the Presid^it of 

the United States'' to give them and their families *' a charter 
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or transportation to Liberia;'* said application having been 
referred by him to the War Department, and by it forwarded 
to this office, with the information that the " Department has 
no fund for such a purpose." 

The following letters from the leaders of companies in South 
Carolina and Georgia are given as showing the earnest desire 
of the people to remove to Africa, and their disposition to 
contribute of their own means to that end. The offers to buy 
a preference of passage, and to assist the Society in defraying 
the expenses of their colonization, proceed solely from them- 
selves, and are encouraging, as indicating the approach of a 
period when emigration from the United States to Liberia 
will resemble that from Europe to this country — in being self- 
paying : 

C * * * H * * * S. C, May 12, 1871. 

Dear Sir : We met on Sabbath, the 7th instant, to consult 
about what we could raise to induce the American. Coloniza- 
tion Society to accept a well-selected company of about fifty- 
eight families, comprising one hundred and eighty-five persons, 
of good moral character, strong-souled, energetic, and self- 
dependent, a goodly number of whom are true professors of 
religion, and we resolved to offer the Society one hundred and 
fifty dollars for the preference of going to Liberia the coming 
fall, (viz, November 1, 1871,) instead of some who made appli- 
cation before we did. We write to know if that amount will 
give us as a company, composed of the very best selected persons 
as to morality, integrity, and promise of usefulness as regards 
temporal and spiritual things, the preferenop at the specified 
time; and, also, how little of the amount would need to be 
paid now, and when would the last and all of it be required. 

The heads of families are generally unable to pay much at 
this season of the year, but each is willing and will endeavor 
to raise ail they can to obtain and secure the preference of 
going this fall, and for this object each and all have pledged 
themselves to raise and forward the above amount as soon as 
they can possibly get it, but many, being poor, will of necessity 
have to labor and wait for it. 

As so many are desiring to go to Liberia, and are worthy 
of the favor, and would be useful there, I, in sympathy, inquire 
in their behalf, if they furnish the means, viz, money sufficient, 
will the American Colonization Society furnish vessels and 
send them ? How often in a year and how many on a voyage? 
Providing the means justify it, and seeing the impossibility of 
all going fron^ here the ensuing fall, I only offer myaelf and ft 
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few of the most carefully and prayerfully selected people for 
passage in your next expedition. E. H. 



Y * * * Geo., May 27, 1871. 
Dear Sir : I am well and all my people. My expenses here 
have been heavy, as I had to buy provisions for almost all of 
the people that came with me. We camp here as emigrants, 
and we could not get anything without money. As I could 
not see them suffer while I had anything to keep them, I sent 
off and bought bacon and corn for them. I also started a 
brick-yard and gave them work. We had some bad weather, 
but we are doing very well so far at making bricks. If we 
can get pay for them, I may get my money back ; if not, it is 
gone, and I shall not regret it. I am trying to have money 
to help my people to move off from here. I will try to raise 
some money to send to you, as there is a great desire among 
the people here to go to Liberia. There are two companies, 
one in this county and one in the adjoining county. They ask 
me for information, and to write to you I give them all I 
can. I have to be very cautious how I manage. My days 
here seem to me as long as months used to be. When I first 
came to this place the white people got some black people to 
oppose me in going to Liberia. They got up a meeting, and 
had it completely arranged, so that there were about ten to 
one against going ; but 1 told them that no one wanted them 
to go except they wish to go, and that I was only afraid the 
vessel could not hold all that want to go. I saw the bread 
and butter at work; and now the colored people have so 
changed their minds, that I can't hardly find one against emi- 
gration to Liberia. J. B. 



Beoeipts of the American Colonization Society, 

From the 20th of May to the 2fith of June, 1871. 



By Bey. J. K. Converse, ($15150.) 

Brun»wiekr-%. J. Young, Adam 
Lamont, each $5; Rev. Dr. 
Harris, J. RogerM, B. Ferbusb, 
Prof. A. 8. Packard, G. C. Craw- 
ford, A friend, Dr. Lincoln, 
eacb $2; A. Ellis, Cap. C. M. 
Bates, Josepb Grliliu, H. A. 
Thompson, Rev. J. McMillan, 
Edwin F. Brown, each $1; 
A Friend of Missions, $1.50. 

Portland— EXien Steele, 130; Rev. 
Dr. W. H. Shailer, Geo. F. 
Emery, Nathan Cummings, 
each $1U; Two Lady Friends, 
$20; M. Sampson, Hon. J. 



81 50 



Howard, J. 8. Ricker, J. M. 
Adams, Mrs. William Mouiton, 
R. H. Hinkley, each $5; J. 
Maxwell, 13; Ctiarles Staples. 
Cash, £. Shepley, each $2: W. 
Ryan, David Chandler, Mrs. 
J. A. Baikam, Mrs. Brewer, 
each II 128 00 



154 50 



Nbw Hamfshibe. 



By Rev. J. K. Converse, ($167.00.) 

iVeu;por^-Dexter Richards, $20; 
Mrs. Amos Gleason. $1U; Geo. 
H.Fairbanks, Jacob Robinson, 
F. Boardman, L. W. barton, 
T< W. Gilmore, each $1 85 00 
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Jpitwtemcm/A-Miss Mary C. Rogers, 
Mrs. Dr. Burroughs, A Friend, 
Hon. I. Goodwin, Mrs. W. 
"Williams, Cbas. E. Myers, each 
$10; A Friend, $5. 65 00 

Keene — G. S. Faulkner, $10; 
Wheeler & Faulkner, Rev. W. 
O. White, each $5; Rev. W. 8. 
Karr, $3: Rev. E. A. Renouf, 
Dr. A. 8. Carpenter, Cyrus 
Piper, F. 8. Stratton, Wm. P. 
Abbott, Mrs. M. R. Keyes, J. 
J. Allen, each $2; John Pren* 
tiss, G. H. Tilden, each $1 89 00 

Nashua— Ch2c&. A. Gill is, $10; Dr. 
E. 8paulding, 15; Hon. 8. T. 
Worcester, Jesse Crosby, 
Mayor Otterson, John A. Bald- 
win, each 12; 8. K. Welraan, 
Cash, F. Munson, Cash, B. F. 
Emerson, each $1 28 00 



167 00 



Vermont. 

By Rev. J. K. Converse, (173.00.) 

South HerO'-T>r. R. K. Clarke <& 

Rev. O. G. Wheeler, from the 

estate of M. T. Landon 60 00 

Trinoo«A;i— Individuals 13 00 

73 00 
Massachusetts. 

Carrifyridge—Oharles Vaughan 20 00 

By Rev. D. C. Haynes, ($243.58.) 

BrairUree^Rev. Dr. Storrs. 20 00 

lAnvell—A. Li. Brooks to const. 

himself a L. M.. $80; W. A. 

Burke, W. E. Livingstone, each 

$20; Individuals in First Cong. 

Ch., $6.68; H. H. Wilder, $10; 

8. W. Stickney, 8. G. Mack, 8. 

Kidder, Edward Tuffs, Mrs. G. 

D. Godden, each i5; R. Kitson, 

J: Coggin, H. Wright, F. F. 

Battles, R. L. Read, E. P. 

Woods, S. N. Woods, each $2; 

Mrs. H. A. Thompson, Miss 

Godden, Miss Nesraith, C. W. 

Maynard, J. R. Chase, each $1. 130 58 
Newtmryport-C&p. Micajah Lunt, 

$50; William Cushing, $25; 

William 8tone, Mrs. 8arah 

Hall, each $5; Mr. Hall, $6; 

Mrs. Banister, $2 93 00 

263 58 
Connecticut. 

LitchfieldrSt. Michael's P. Epis. 
Parish, Rev. C. 8. Henry, D. 
D., Rector 18 00 

New Jersey. 
By Rev. Dr. Orcutt, ($70.00.) 
New Brunswick — John Clark, 
David Bishop, each $10; P. P. 
Runyon, Mrs. J. W. Stout, each 

$5 30 00 

Trenton— B. Gummere, T. J.Stry- 
ker, P. P. Dunn, Third Presb. 
Ch., each $10 40 00 

70 00 

PENNSVIiVANIA. 

Peckville—KiiiSih Weston 6 00 



District op Columbia. 
TFcuAinj^r^oTi— Miscellaneous. . 



845 10 



• South Carolina. 

Oxxy HiU—Uey, Ellas Hill, agent, 
for himself and 162 others, m 
cents each, by which they de- 
sire to secure, in preference to 
others, a passage to Liberia in 
our t^November 1st) next expe- 
dition 

Ohio. 

By Rev. Dr. Orcutt, (60 cts.) 
3fa7i^/2eM— Cash 



81 50 



60 



Indiana. 

By Rev. Dr. Orcutt, ($30.00.) 
Valparaiso — Individuals in the 
Presb. Ch, to const, their Pas- 
tor, Rev. Robert Beer, a L. 
M 



.. 8000 



Illinois. 



By Rev. Dr. Orcutt, (160.11.) 
i^nnflr^Zd— Individuals in First 
Presb. Ch. to const, their Pas- 
tor, Rev. J. A. Reed, a L. M. 
$30.11 ; Individuals In Second 
Presb. Ch. to const, their Pastor, 
Rev. G. H. Robertson, a L. 
M., $30 eO 11 

By Rev. George 8. Inglis, ($21.48) 

WoodhiUlr-Ij. (J. Haughton 1 25 

CA-icaflro— Wisconsin Street Ck. 

of **£v. AssociaUon," $5.52; 

Persons in North Star Bapt. 

Ch., $3.71 ; Cap. O. M. Llndgren, 

$5; Rev. Samuel Hair, $1 15 28 

JPlana^W. E. Hay ward 5 00 



Missouri. 

By Rev. Dr. Onmtt, ($80.00.) 
St. ikmw— Individuals in High 
Street Presb. Ch. to const, their 
Pastor, Rev. Thomas Mar- 
shall, a li. M 



81 59 



80 00 



FOR REPOSITORY. 

Massachusetts — Ckimbridge — 
Charles Vaugtian, to May 1, 
1876 5 00 

Pennsylvania — Phiktdek^hich- 
George M. Hickling, to June 1, 
1K72. by Robert B. Davidson, 
Esq 1 00 

South Carolina— CTc^j/ ma — 
Rev. Ellas Hill, to November 
1, 1871 a 60 

TENNESSBB->lViitode(pAia— Solo* 
mon Bogart, to Jan. 1, 1872^ $1; 
James Nelson, to Jan. 1, 1672, 
$1 a 00 

Kentucky — Sharpsbwg — Wil- 
liam Marshall, to July 1, 1871... 2 00 

Repository 12 50 

Donations. 974 77 

MisceUaueous ............ 845 10 

Total 41,882 87 
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FALL EXPEDITION. 

The American Colonization Society will dispatch a ves- 
sel on the Ist of November next with emigrants for Liberia. 
Some two thousand very respectable, enterprising, and indas- 
trious people of color have made application for a passage, and 
urgent requests to this end continue to be received from various 
parts of the Union. 

Aecent intelligence from Liberia asssures us that there are 
the most promising openings for new settlements, and for the 
location of Christian Missions in and near her present borders, 
and that what that Eepublic mostly needs to attain dignity 
and enlarged utility is an accession of numbers. The friends 
of the Society are urged, by most weighty reasons, to renewed 
and vigorous efforts to increase its funds. 



THE BEOENEBATINO POLICY OF LIBERIA.* 
Neglect of the native population, and of the national resources 
of the country and of native skill, are "mistakes'' charged upon 
the Government and people of Liberia by the Rev. AlexandiBr 
Crummell, formerly professor in the College at Monrovia, and 
now a missionary of the Episcopal Church in that Eepublic. 

As these "mistakes" are incidentally elujeidated in the "reme- 
dy" which our gifted friend more elaborately proposes and 
enforces, we confine our extracts to what he so ably and elo- 
quently says on this point, simply premising that much occar 
sion is here presented for the best consideration and active- 
exertions of the American friends of Africa. 

^^^^■^— ^™ ■' ■■ ■-■---■ ■> 9 9 ■■■■■»■■ »■ ■■!■■ ■■■■■■ !■■ — — ^^^i^^ 

*OuB Natiottal M18TAKK8, A!n> TRB IU)CE|>T fOB THKM. The Annual Address by the 
Rot. Alexander Cruromell, B. A., delivered before the Common Council and the Citiaens 
of Monrovia, Liberia, July 26, 1870, being Ui9 Day of^ational Independenoe. PablishiBclr 
by request 
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REV. MR. CRUMMELL'S ADDRESS. 

I have thus stated some of the more prominent deficiencies 
of our national policy. And now I beg to remark, that they 
are all, for the most part, capable of remedy. It is in our power, 
I feel assured, to commence, at an early day, a new and effectual 
policy, and to enter thereby upon a career of growth, prosperity, 
and beneficence, parallel to the successful progress of many of 
the new-born States of modern times. 

I know the smallness of our means. I feel, too, the need of 
aid in carrying on fully the progresses of successful civilization, 
in such a wide territory as stretches out beyond us to the 
heart of this continent; for we must aim to touch graciously 
even that outer bound. And, as for myself as an individual, 
I do indeed covet that aid, let it come from any quarter. Not 
indeed for ourselves; but for the great work which we are to 
do, in civilizing and evangelizing the rude and benighted neigh- 
bors about us. I see, too, somewhat, I think, how great help 
could be secured for this might}'^ work. 

For help we need. There is nothing humiliating in such an 
avowal. It is the common need of new nations. Wherever 
before did a Ifandful of people, less in number than thousands 
of nameless American villages, set up the fabric, and assume 
the functions of national life? Even should Liberia fail, that 
is, in attempting such a vast undertaking^ there would be nothing 
inglorious in it; no evidence of race inferiority. It would be 
but one of many instances of glorious t/n-success. It would 
only be the venture of a child to do the work of a giant, and 
he could not compass it. But we are, child though we be in 
form and power — we are compassing it; only our powers are 
over-tasked; we miss provident opportunities; we ofttimes 
"beat the air;*' we waste healthful energies. 

We need help ; and we must fain secure it, if aid and succor 
can possibly be secured. But not, I assure you, by a declara- 
tion that black men cannot carry on a nation ; and then go 
begging some foreign people to take us as colonial vkssals, or 
contemptuous appendages! 

Now, I do not wish Liberia to become a colony of any nation. 
1 want her to maintain for ever distinct nationality. After oup 
experience of independence we could not endure colonial sub- 
jection. Well and truly says Lord Ly tton, concerning liberty : 
"The first thing is to get it; the next thing is to keep it; the 
third thing is to increase it." And so we, having got inde- 
pendence, must not give it up. 

I hear, indeed, some talk of annexation to America. Why 
not to the planet Jupiter? Fellow-citizens, I am aBtohisfaed 
at a proposition at once so humiliating in its nature and 80 
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disastrous in its tendoDcy; and I stand here to-day, and entreat 
you, with all my heart and voice, don't you have anything to 
do with such a wild and deadly scheme. 

Fellow-Citizens, the genius of free government, during the 
ages, visited in turn a few favored spots of earth, for the gift 
of freedom and civil liberty. She visited, in ancient times, the 
States of Greece and Rome. She visited, in the Middle Ages, 
the Venetian Territory and the Ecpublic of Genoa. In our 
modern era, she has long dwelt amid the mountain fastnesses 
of Switzerland; on thesea-girt isles of Britain; in the new-born, 
the viririn territories of America. But never once did she 
visit this West Coast of Africa; never take up her abode in 
any quarter of this vast and benighted continent. 

Now, in these latter days of the world's history, filled with 
generous desires for Africa, she stooped from her lofty flight, and 
visited the lowly sons of Africa, painfully toiling on the farms 
of Maryland and Virginia, in the rice-fields of Carolina, or amid 
the everglades of Florida; and wispered in their ears her good 
intents for this their fatherland. And when thoj', at her 
promptings, came o'er the seas, she accompanied them; and 
set up here, in this seat of ancient despotism and bloody super- 
stitions, the first free, civilized, and Christian Negro govern- 
ment that Africa had ever known from the dawn of history I 

And now, I ask, are you, because of some pain and toil, some 
trouble and poverty, going to unmake history? Because pf 
some little suffering, will you put back ten degrees the dial of 
the world's progress? Well-nigh every foot of land on this 
West Coast, which lies upon the seaboard, is in the possession 
of same European Power I Will you give up every rod of this 
Coast for foreign possession? Will you not retain afoot of 
land on this Coast for Africa's self and her sons? Is there not 
to be one single free Negro government in the world? Circle 
the earth; and where can you find one single responsible, re- 
presentative, Negro government among the nations? And 
will you sweep this one lone, simple, star from the heavens? 

Tbe United States Government, however, can do great things, 
through us, for the regeneration of Africa. It would be im- 
modest to assert that she owes t/s a debt; but the averment 
is, without doubt,a proper one, that America is deeply indebted 
to Africa. And providence seems to have made us, who spring 
from her loins, the proper channels in Africa of her prompt 
and generous Christian solicitudes, and, as I trust eventually^ 
of her governmental succor and assistance. For it seems to 
me that now, as the United States has begun a colonial policy, 
it would not be unseemly in that great nation to extend to this 
nascent state the many advantages of a colony, without its dis- 
advantages : that is, by the offer and the guarantee of a pbotxo- 
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TORATE to Liberia, for a lengthy period, for specific ends, per- 
taining to Africau regeneration; with those monetarj^ helps 
and assistances, and that naval guardianship, which would en- 
able us to commence a greater work of interior civilization, by 
the means of roads, model farms, and manual-labor schools; 
with the definite condition that our internal economy, and oar 
full national functions, should remain intact and undisturbed.* 

Such a protectorate, or some such strengthening and assur- 
ing aid, would supply that government patronage of which 
Liberia alone, of all modern or ancient colonies that I know 
of, has never felt the fostering care and sustentation ; and 
would soon enable us to enter vigorously upon that regenerat- 
ing policy, in this part of Africa, which I will now endeavor 
to point out. 

And, first, I would suggest the duty of rising to a higher ap- 
preciation of the native man, his usefulness and his worth. I 
present this first, because all the great outer works of man 
come from an internal root — are the fruit of sentiment or prin- 
ciple. 

I fear that we are lacking in that recognition of the native 
man, as a future element of society, which is desirable, as well 
for our needs, as for his good and God's glory. And this as- 
suredly should not be the case; for here is a man who, how- 
ever rude and uncultivated, is sure to stand. The hardihood 
of the race, through long centuries, its quiet resistance to the 
most terrible assaults upon its vitality; its resurrection to life 
and active duties, after a ghastly burial of centuries in the caves 
of despair, in the graves of servitude and oblivious degradation, 
are all prophetic of a lasting future. Other races of men, in 
foreign lands, as in America and New Zealand, fall before an 
incoming immigrant population. But this is not our mission 
here ; and if it were, it is not in our power, that is, we have 
not the ability, to destroy the nativeu With all his simplicity, 
he thoroughly feels this. You see that he does not lose his 
countenance in your presence; and he knows no fear. In his 
chtiracter you see nothing stolid, repulsive, indomitable. On 
the other hand, he is curious, mobile, imitative. He sees your 
superiority, and acknowledges it by copying your habits. He 
is willing to serve you ; and, after being in your service, he 
carries home with him the " spoils," which he has gathered 
in your family, by observation and experience; which make 
him there superior fellow to his neighbor. There too, in his 
own tribe, you see that he is sure to live, for he fully supplies 
his own needs, rears a goodly family, cultivates jollity, attains 
a good old age, and shows great vitality. 

^Greece, the Ionian Islef*, and the Sandwich Islands are examples of (he comiMit 

fhility of the nationfti life with a foreign protectorate. 
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Now, this being shows clearly that he has the needed quali- 
ties to make a proper man. Everywhere, where the trial has 
been made, he has passed out of his primitive rudeness, and 
made a step in advance of his former state. 

Why then should we doubt the full and equal ability of the 
native man to become all that we are, and do all that we can 
do? Indeed, I can hardly maintain my gravity while talking 
thus to you. For who, indeed, are we? flight glad am I that 
there are no Europeans here to-day; for surely they would see 
the almost ludicrousness of such an address from such a one 
as I am — and to you I 

Have faith in the native. You have trusted him — trusted him 
to nurse your children — trusted him with your goods in trad- 
ing — trusted your life in his hands in fragile canoes — trusted 
yourself, unprotected, in his sequestered native villages. Go now 
to a further length — trust him as a man, fitted to 



-"Move and act 



Id all the correspondences of nature." 

In the second place, I would suggest the use of well-regulated 
and judicious measures, in order to secure the vast resources 
of the interior. What I desire to see undertaken is alliances 
with powerful tribes in the interior, to secure tiiereby perma- 
nently open roads, and the uninterrupted flow of trade ; not in- 
deed as an end, but for the ultimate purposes which lie beyond 
trade, but of which trade is everywhere a facile agent — I mean 
general civilization, and the entrance of the controlling influ- 
ences of Christianity. Surely the command comes to us as a 
Christian nation — " Prepare ye the way of the Lord." And I 
have the deep conviction that this work is not a difficult one. 
What prevents our Government organizing an armqd police, 
and a line of forts to the interior, whose presence and power 
could be felt up to the border line of our territory? How soon 
then, especially in this county, would vanish those petty native 
fights, which annually obstruct trading operations six and 
eight months at a time, and which inflict the loss of thousands 
of dollars? What should prevent our Government enjoining 
upon our subject natives the maintenance of peace, the con- 
stant opening of trade paths, and the bridging of rivers and 
streams ? 

Perhaps it may be said that we have no right to command, 
or press such regulations upon our native population. To this 
I repl}^ that both our position and our circumstances make us 
the guardians, the protectors, and the teachers of our heathen 
tribes. And hence it follows, that all the legitimate means 
which may tend to preserve them, which anticipate bloody 
antagonisms, and which tend to their mental, moral, and social 
advancement, determine themselves as just and proper. 
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All historic fact shows that force, that is, authority, must be 
used in the exercise of guardianship over heathen tribes. 
Mere theories of democracy are trivial in this case, and can 
never nullify this necessity. You cannot apply them to a rode 
people, incapable of perceiving their own place in the moral 
scale, nor of understanding the social and political obligatfops 
which belong to responsible humanity. " Force and rijht," 
says a brilliant writer, *' are the governors of this world ; foroBy 
till right is ready, * * ♦ * And till right is ready, force, 
the existing order of things, is justified, is the legitimate ruler." 
And he adds: " Eight is something moral, and implies inward 
recognition, free assent of the will ; we are not ready for right; 
right, so far as we are concerned, is not ready, until we have 
attained this sense of seeing it and willing it." * Out of this 
grows the necessary tutelage of children to the years of majori- 
ty. Hence also the stern necessity of assuming the nonage — 
the childhood of the natives; and, consequently, our responsi- 
bility of guardianship over them, f 

Now, in our exercise of wardship, nothing can be mory seri- 
ous than that terminal exercise of force which lags at the heel 
of disaster, and is only supplemental to sanguinary calamities. 
You would despise a parent who postponed all the training of 
his children till moral ruin had seized them; and then only 
gave them vengeful retribution. So, likewise, is the nation 
despicable which claims the right of force over blinded heathens; 
but can only use that force as the instrument of retaliation ior 
real or supposed injuries. 

No, fellow citizens, force is, indeed, our prerogative and oor 
duty with respect to the native; but I maintain that it should he 
the force of restoration and progress — the force which anticipates 
the insensate ferocity of the pagan, by demonstrating the 
blessednessof permanent habitation and lasting peace ; which 
forestalls a degrading ignorance and superstition, by the on- 
ligbteument of schools and training; which neutralizes the 
bareness of a native rusticity by the creation of new wants and. 
the stimulation of old ones ; which nullifies and uproots a gross 
heathen domesticity, by elevating woman and introducing the 
idea of family and home. 

Suppose, years ago, when we purchased Boyer's territory, we 
had sent a schoolmaster to teach King Boyer's children, and, 

• 

*" Essays in Criticisms,** by Matthew Arnold, (late) Professor of Poetry, Oxford 
Universitv. 

f ''To characterize any conduct whateyer towards a barbaroas people as a Tiolation 
of the ' Law of Nations,' only shows that he who so speaks has nerer considered t|ie 
subjects A violation of great principles of morality it may easily be; but barbarians 
haye no rixhts as a nalion, except a right t-o such treatment as may, at the earliest pos- 
sible period, fit tliem for becoming one. The only moral laws for the relation between 
a civilized and barbarous government are the universal rules of morality between man 
and man.*'— i>t880rfa(ioiu ami Diseuttioni^ dbc^ Ity John Stuart MUl, voL 3. Art,: A Fm 
Wordi on Non-intervention, 
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at the same time, to act as a Liberian magistrate, to assist him 
in settling difficulties; suppose Boyer, at every session of the 
Legislature, bad been invited to sit with the Senate as an ad- 
visory chief, entertained, meanwhile, by the Executive and load- 
ing citizens — suppose that, at a proper time, we had followed up 
this policy, by establishing a farm school, in King Boyer's 
neighborhood, for the growth of coffee and other products, 
and the training of boys in carpentering and other trades, and 
in the profits of which King Boyer himself should be a chief 
participant — do you think that, with such a policy, we should 
ever have been troubled by that chief as we have been ? Or, 
rather, do you not think that such a system would have in- 
creased Boyer's personal self-respect and conscious dignity, 
filled him with the moral burdens of responsibility, raised him 
I6ng since, almost to the point of civilization, put his people 
on the road to civilization, and spread the influence thereof 
to neighboring tribes? 

Put such a system into operation, and, in less than ^ye years, 
you will see its magnitude and its magical operations all through 
our territory, in the alliance of strong chiefs and tribes; in the 
undisturbed opening of roads ; in the constant flow of the treas- 
ures of the interior to the seaboard ; and in the quest of power- 
ful kings and mighty men, even from the Kong range : for the 
education of their children, and the enlightenment which comes 
from the beaming rays of the Cross of Calvary ! 

You think still, perchance, of the expense of such a policy. 
But think also of the large export duty such a system. would 
give you; think of the capability it would give the people for 
meeting direct taxation ; think of the confidence and assurance 
with which it would inspire distant capitalists for adventure; 
think of the gravitating influence of the trade and barter of 
great nations to Liberia I 

"Why, the very report of such largeness, energy, and noble 
forecast would bring the unsolicited capital of great nations 
to your doors, for your encouragement and support. Such a 
gystem would delight the heart of universal Christendom! It 
would attract the gaze of all the mission societies in the Pro- 
testant world I It would deepen the confident assurance of all 
the friends of the Negro, in every quarter of the globe ! It 
would bring to your shores the congratulations and assistance 
of great nations and mighty kingdoms, intent upon the regen- 
eration of Africa f 

And such a system you can commence. It has been done 
by other people with no larger resources than yours, t^nd under 
circumstances not a whit more promising or advantageous. 
Some of you have heard of the early history of the Indian Em- 
pire of Great Britain, and of its marvellous after-growth from a 
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seed of insignificance. Some of you are familiar with the trials 
of the first colonists to America ; and how, in a few memor- 
able instances, by a policy alike skillful and Christian, they 
quenched tbe ferocity of their Indian neighbors, and pushed 
their trade into the interior fafe and unmolested. Some of 
you hero, who indulge in the luxury of fiction, will call to mind 
how, with a graphic and a winning style, Cooper, in his 
** Leather-Stocking Tales," shows us how, by advanced posts 
and small forts, the first settlers of Now York carried their fur 
trade to the very borders of the Canadas. 

Now, let me call your attention to the basis, which lies deep 
bedded in the native man's nature, for such a policy as I have 
endeavored to point out. For the law of fitness must needs 
be regarded, or, otherwise, all your measures will prove fruit- 
less. We must adjust our system to those conditions of socie- 
ty and those idiosnycrasies of the nature which are likely, to 
serve as a basis for general improvement. 

Now, we have a basis for a policy such as I have been de- 
scribing. There is, in the native man's moral constitution, a 
foundation for it. For, first, your petty tribes, to use a coun- 
try phrase, would " kiss your feet " if you will give them pro- 
tection from the raids of their more powerful, but lawless 
neighbors. The great felt need, and a great object of desire 
among our native population, is, peace, order, and protection. 
Nothing do they crave more ardently than to bo saved from 
the assaults and ravages of the mightier chiefs around them, 
and to be allowed constant facilities for *.rading. It was this 
great need, which, before the '* Congo inundation," caused so 
many of the natives, fragments of larger tribes — Deys, Veys, 
and Bassas — to leave their own localities, and settle on the 
lands of the St. Paul's farmers. They craved peace and secur- 
ity ; and they felt that here, under our laws and magistracy, it 
could be secured in larger measure that anywhere else in oar 
territory. 

But a second, and a further basis for this policy, is the trading 
propensity of the native. Greed is his master passion: as 
strong a characteristic as his superstition. See these native 
men — Pessas, Veys, Hurrahs, Ghibees, Mandingoes — bent and 
laden with palm-oil, cam- wood, ivory, and rice on their backs; 
ending, perhaps, a twenty days' journey through the "bush," 
at the door of a " factory" or a trader's store. See therein that 
strong acquisitive principle, which is the impellingmotive-power 
of all this endurance and weariness; and recognise it as the 
germ, around which ultimately are to be gathered the accre- 
tions and the policy of as grand mercantile measures as the 
world has seen, in any of its quarters in its palmiest days of 
commerce. 
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Let the Government and people of Liberia seize upon and 
use this central principle of the native mind, an as instrument 
and facility for the promotion of its rule, general civilization, 
and the propagation of the faith. And this is to be done by 
the measures and the plans which will open trade to the far 
interior, liegulate your own tribes; interest them in your 
Government ; give them peace and protection ; afford them 
facilities for the gratification of their strong greed; tie them 
by the strong cords of amity, education, and respect to your 
Government; and your fame will spread hundreds of miles in 
the interior,and powerful kings, remote from the sea, will 
soon be visiting your capital, bringing their sons for training 
and culture, and seeking the acquaintance of your merchants 
for the purpose of commercial intercourse. 

And still a third, and farther advantage, will follow. Every- 
body knows the pride of the native man ia speaking English. 
Now, just in proportion as we draw nigher to our country folk 
by trading operations, so will native youth come and dwell 
with us, to learn our language and oar customs; and thus the 
supply of labor will bo fully mot. 

The bearing of this event upon the population is important. 
During the last six or seven years the great demand of the 
nation has been for immigration — for an increase of civilized 
power in the land. And the usual tendency with us is to ascend 
the hill of Monrovia, and to look across the sea, to sight, if pos- 
sible, the immigrant vessel, crowded with passengers. I do not 
blame this tendency. I am glad to see new men coming 
into this country, and thus increasing the Christian and civiliz- 
ing power of the land. I cannot tell you the joy and gratitude 
with which I would hail the providence which would give us, 
this very year, twenty thousand men, of the African race, as 
an accession to our scanty population, if they could be well 
sustained and established here. 

For myself, I as cordially welcome Barbadians, Jamaicans, 
Sierra Leoneians, as well as Americans, to this common heritage 
of the Negro— as the Immigrant Commissioners at New York, 
greet the Germans, Italians, Swedes, English, and Irish, who 
arrive at that port by hundreds of thousands ; and thus, every 
year, swell the already vast population of the great Republic 
of America. 

At tho same time, we must not forget that we have a multi- 
tudinous emigrant population here at hand, indigenous to the 
soil, homogenous in race and blood; a people '*to the manor 
born," fitted to all the needs, of this infant state, wanting only 
in the elements of civilization, and the training of the Chris- 
tian life. It is our duty to supply this deficiency. We were 
sent here, in God's providence, to stimulate, by goYcrnment 
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pole, by law, by example, and by teaching, the dormant ener- 
gies and the latent capacities of this uncivilized population, 
and, by gradual steps and processes, guide them up to the 
higher levels of improvement and civilization. 

Of their capability of reaching to any of the heights of su- 
periority we have attained no man here can doubt, who looks 
at the superior men, clergymen, doctors, merchants, councillors 
— native men — who have risen to a position at Sierra Leone. 
We see every day, even in a state of simplicity, their manifest 
physical superiority; and all our intercourse with them, as 
chiefs or traders, discovers to us an acuteness, penetration, and 
mental power, which assure us all of the presence here of an 
acumen, now rude, latent, and mostly hidden, but which needs 
only to be brought out and cultivated to evidence power and 
capacity. 

An English Minister not long since declared, that it was the 
interest of Great Britain to train the West African people "in 
the arts of civilization and government, until they shall grow 
into* a nation capable of protecting themselves and managing 
their own affairs." 

Surely if Earl Grey, a man of a different race, felt this sense 
of obligation, what a shame will it not be to us, a people of 
Negro blood, if we come back here to the land of our ances- 
tors, and seat ourselves here, amid a needy people, kindred in 
race and blood, and at once, in the pride of our accidental su- 
periority, eschew obligation and responsibility. Such a course 
as this will surely be to sow the seeds of disaster and ruin 
right amidst the most glowing prosperity; to wrap up the 
germs of retribution in the brilliant folds of a seeming success- 
fulness. 

!No, fellow-citizens, whether willing or unwilling, whether 
from necessity or at the urgent call of Christian duty, we must 
educate and elevate our native population. Here we are a 
"feeble folk," in the midst of their multitudes. If we neglect 
them, then they will surely drag us down to their rude condi- 
tion and their deadly superstitions; and our children, at some 
future day, will have cast aside the habiliments of civilized 
life, and lost the fine harmonies and the grand thoughts of the 
English tongue. We must undertake the moijlding and fash- 
ioning of this fine material of native mind and character; and, 
•by the arts of Christian training and civilized life, raise up on 
the soil a new population for the work of the nation — ^a vir- 
ginal civilization, ready to start, with elastic vigor, on the 
Boble race for superiority, and to achieve the conquest of the 
continent for Christ and His Church. 

Fellow-citizens, I have spoken to-day with the great^t 
freedom, in setting forth the conviction of that new school of 
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opinion which has arisen in Liberia, which cries out for justice 
and duty to Africa. I have taken it for granted that you were 
brave men and women enough to h<3ar the plain truth, without 
offence or hesitancy. I deem it a duty that we should talk 
with all candor and simplicity concerning our national affairs; 
eschewing all flattery and ** mutual admiration." For it is 
with a nation as with a child: if you cannot tell a youth his 
faults, without his flying into a passion, there is no hope for 
him. So, likewise, if a people must always be petted and flat- 
tered, and made to believe they are the greatest nation in ex- 
istence, and cannot bear a plain account of their weaknesses 
and deficiences, their case is hopeless. England is one of the old- 
set and greatest of European nations; and yet there is no 
people on the earth who so continually find fault with them- 
selves as the English. " They grumble,'* says an English prelate 
"about everything. But then, when they grumble, they go to 
work to correct the thing they complain of." And this is the 
secret of their great power, their constant improvement, their 
marvellous growth. 

And it is this, their constant dissatisfaction with an imper- 
fect state and their aim after an ideal perfection, which gives 
them tbat quality which we are yet to attain, namely prescience 
— the disposition to work for the future. Wo have but little 
of it in Liberia, in Church or State. Everything is for the pres- 
ent. But this is the reverse of both the noble and the natural; 
opposed to the divine instinct of our being. 

"Man*s heart the Almighty to the future set 
By secret and inyiolable springs." 

And we must strive to rise to the higher measurement of our 
being and our duty. 

Fellow-citizens, there are grand epochs in the history of 
races and of men, full of the sublimest import. Such, I verily 
believe, is the period in which we are living. The great activi- 
ties of commerce and of trade; the doubts and questionings of 
science, geography, and adventurous travel; the intensities of 
generous hope; the brotherly yearnings of Christian desire, 
seem all converging, in this our day, towards the continent of 
Africa. We are approaching, if, indeed, we are not now well- 
nigh, the latter days of the world, and the work of the Lord 
has still one grand complement to the fullness of its mission — 
tbat is, the regeneration of Africa. To a large participation in 
this work, we, the citizens of this Eepublio, are most surely 
called; and the arduousness and burden of this calling, painfol 
fts indeed they are, are utterly insigtiifieant, when compared 
with the grandeur of the duties involved, and the majesty of 
the consummation aimed at. It is our privilege to engage in 
this magnificent work, and to participate in the moral glories 
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which will follow the redemption of a continent. The work 
will surely be done, even if we neglect oar duties. But sad and 
shameful will it be if we blindly ^li8S one of \he grandest op- 
portunities human history has ever afforded for moral achieve- 
ment and the blessedness of man. Other races of men have 
had such opportunities, and nobly met them. This is the time 
of the Negro I 

And as there are important periods in the history of man, 
so, likewise, are there fit men, who always start up in the nick 
of time, with that breadth of mind, that largeness of soul, and 
that heroic nobleness of purpose, which show that they" are 
equal to their opportunities, and prepared to work with men, 
with angels, and with God, for the highest good of earth and 
for Divine glory. Here, on this Coast of Africa, is this grand 
opportunity given of God to men of the African race. May we 
have resolution, strength, and manliness enough so to bear our- 
selves, that the future records of our day may bear witness to 
our high public spirit, our solemn sense of duty, our thrift, our 
energy, our love of race, our patriotism, and our fear of God. 

For such high performance our faculties alone are imcom- 
plete. We need, for these grand ends, not only the genius of 
men, but the quickening influences and the grand suggestions 
of superior powers. And I invoke upon this Republic the 
succors and assistances of that awful but beneficent Being, 
who rules the destinies of nations, to give wisdom to our rulers; 
to dispose this people to the habits of industry, sobriety, and 
preservance ; to guide the nation in the ways of peace, pros- 
perity, and abounding blessedness, to the glory of His own 
Name, and for the restoration of a Continent! 



THE BOPORO COUNTRT-BOPORO. 
BY REV. EDWARD W. BLYDEN. 

(Continued from page 203.) 

The town of Boporo is situated in lat. 7° 25' ]^., Ion. 10® 25' 
W., on a rising ground, gently sloping on the eastern side, in- 
closed by a circular barricade about a quarter of a mile in 
diameter, and entered by four gates, answering to the four 
principal points of the compass. It is a very ancient town, 
originally founded by the Golahs, once a powerful and influ- 
ential people in these regions. But about sixty years ago it 
was captured by King Boatswain, who completely revolution- 
ized the country and formed a new dynasty, in which Momora 
Sou, the present ruler, is one of his successors, being the eldest 
son of Boatswain. 

Boatswain was a Mandingo — his native name being Sabso. 
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Having by nature a restless and enterprising disposition, he 
found his way in his early years to the Coast and shipped on 
board an English merchant vessel, where he acquired the name 
by which he was known to the Liberians and to the pagan 
tribes between Boporo and the Coast. After leaving the vessel, 
where he received some insight into civilized customs and ac- 
quired a good knowledge of the English language, he returned 
to his country to set himself up as a kind of factor, to furnish 
slaves to the Coast; but finding some difficulty, he gathered 
around him a large number of Condoes, a warlike people living 
southeast of Boporo, and undertook in person a series of ope- 
rations against the tribes in the neighborhood. Everywhere 
his arms were successful. He expelled the Golahs from that 
part of the country, overcame their king, Bowrah, and 
captured their stronghold, Bamah, now called Bokoma or 
Boporo.* 

By the moderation exercised by Boatswain when victorious 
he secured the attachment of the vanquished themselves; and 
several small tribes voluntarily placed themselves under his 
sway. 

"His personal qualifications were of the most commanding 
description. To a stature approaching seven feet in height, 
perfectly erect, muscular, and finely proportioned, a counte- 
nance noble, intelligent, and full of animation, he united great 
comprehension and activity of mind, and, what was still more 
imposing, a loftiness and grandeur of sentiment — forming alto- 
gether an assemblage of qualities obviously disproportionate 
to the actual sphere of his ambition." His son still retains the 
spear ordinarily used by his father, which he exhibits with 
evident pride to visitors. It is of unusual length and weight, so 
that no man of common strength can wield it — like the spear of 
Achilles.f Liberians have great reason to cherish a grateful 
respect for the memory of King Boatswain, for it was owing 
to his friendly interposition, under God, in behalf of the feeble 
few who first settled on Perseverance Island, that they were 
enabled to gain a foothold in this portion of Africa. 

You may remember that in December, 1821, while the emi- 
grants, who had been sent out in the ** Elizabeth" and "Nau- 
tilus" were scattered about Sierra Leone and Shorbro, not 
having any permanent place of settlement. Dr. Ayres, Agent 
of the Colonization Society, and Captain Stockton, of the United 
States Schooner Alligator, came down to this part of the Coast, 
to see if they could secure some spot for the permanent loca- 

. ^fThe Mftadingoes caU it Bokoma and the Condoes or Boatswain people caU it Bo- 
Doro^ both words signifying b^i^ndthe hiUa, as it is beyond the hills to persons coming 
mm the plains on the north and east.) 

fiitMry, gru a t , And stoat, which no other of the Greelcs was able to brandish, bat 
AAhlUM alone knew how to hurl it.->IUad xix, 388-89. 
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tion of the immigrants. Coming in sight of Cape Mesurado, 
Cap't. Stockton, pointing Dr. Ayres to the high bluff of the 
Capo, said, "That is the spot we ought to have; that should be 
the site of our Colony. No finer spot on the Coast." "And 
we -must have it,*' added Dr. Ayres. 

They landed without arms, to prove their peaceful intentions, 
and sent an express to King Peter, then the leading Chief on 
this part of the Coast, for negotiations. King Peter, after 
some delay, arrived and discussed, for sometime, the palaver. 
The result was that King Peter, King George, King Zoda, 
King Long Peter, King Governor, and King Jimraey, agreed to 
accept goods to the amount of three hundred dollars for a suffi- 
cient quantity of land to form a settlement; and signed a deed 
for the same. Among the goods were a demijohn of whiskey and 
some tobacco. No sooner was the deed signed than a woman 
by the name of Gbi Bono, the wife of Baguerah, a headman, 
being excessively fond of ardent spirits, poured out about a 
quart, and drank most of it on the spot. 

Dr. Ayres then left for Sierra Leone, to bring thence the 
people to occupy the-newly acquired territory. On his return, 
however, he learned that King Peter had been denounced by 
many of the kings for having sold the land, and was threatened 
with the loss of his head, and it was decreed that the new 
people should be expelled from the country. The chiefs 
brought the goods they had received from Dr. Ayres, and told 
him they could not consent to sell the land; that he must 
take back the goods and withdraw with his people from the 
country. 

In this dilemma. Dr. Ayres turned to Bahkai, a friendly 
chief, occupying Bally Island, and suggested to him to solicit 
the interference of King Boatswain, with whom he was in al- 
liance. As soon as Boatswain received the message, he came 
down to the Coast and convoked the hostile kings. He also 
sent for the Agent and the principal settlers to appear before 
him, and explain the nature of their claims and present their 
grievances. The respective allegations of the parties wore 
heard. Through Bahkai, King Boatswain had learned that 
some of the whiskey had been consumed. He, therefore, told 
Dr. Ayres, in English, that it was a custom in the country, if 
a man had sold an article and wanted to return the money 
paid him and get back the article, it was fair to insist that he 
give the identical money back ; and as he had learned that a wife 
of one of the chiefs had drunk some of the whiskey, a strong 
point could be made against them if Dr. Ayres would urge 
the return of the identical whiskey that the woman had drunk, 
and insist that no other would answer. The Agent took the 
hint, and fixed himself on the ground so adroitly furnished by 
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Boatswain. After patiently listening to the palaver on both 
sideS; Boatswain turned to King Peter and remarked : '^ I see 
no groands for rescinding the contract; the bargain has been 
fair on both sides, and it seems that you were so well satisfied 
with it that yoa drank some of the people's rora; now they 
justly demand that you restore the same rum. You have sold 
your country and accepted payment. You must either return 
the identical rum drunk by that woman, or let the Americans 
have their lands immediately. Whosoever is not satisfied with 
my decision, let him tell me so." Then turning to Dr. Ayres 
and the colonists, he said : " I promise your protection. If these 
people give you further disturbance, send for me; and I swear, 
if they oblige me to come again to quiet them, I will do it by 
taking their heads from their shoulders, as I did old King 
George's on my last visit to the Coast to settle disputes." 
The portion of the narrative about the woman and the rum I 
got from the lips of old Grehtumbeh, celebrated for his warlike 
operations in 18-40, which were arrested by the campaign of 
Governor Buchanan against him. Gehtumbeh says he was 
present during the whole transaction, and he sarcastically 
added, "One drunken woman sold the country to the Ameri- 
cans." Gehtumbeh also gave us a detailed account of the causes 
which led to his war with Buchanan. . 

After journeying four days on foot from the townfef Yons- 
wah, which is about four hours' travel from Monrovia, we 
reached Boporo.* We entered the town through the western 
gate, preceded by a white and Liberian flags, and followed by 
a long train of carriers, many of whom, not at all connected 
with ufi, had joined us on the road. We were led first to the 
Mandingo quarter, as my mission was primaiily to them, 
having copies of Arabic Scriptures for distribution among 
them. After a formal reception by some of the Imams,f we 
wore taken to the King's reception hall, a large open building, 
with thatched roof, about thirty feet long by sixteen wide. 
Chairs were brought, and Mr. Eichardson and myself were 
seated in the midst of a suffocating crowd. After a few min- 
utes, the King arrived with his suitCj and, grasping me cordially 
by the hand, bade me welcome to his town. Taking from my 
desk a communication, which had been forwarded to him by 
the President of Liberia, stating the object of my mission, and 
commending me to his kind attention, I handed it to him. 
Having by his request read and explained it to him sentence 
by sentence, he seemed much gratified. I then expressed to 
him the pleasure I felt in visiting his country, and the desire 

— ■ \ 1 r - r r J _ ■■ ■ 1 I, ■ ■ u j« ■ ■ i i i , _■ _]_l ■ - _ . _ j. -j., 

^ I vaa aocoinpaiiied lay Mr. N. A. RichardaipD. 

t The ImAms are reltgious teacliers among the Mohammedans, who lead the daUy 
prayers in the mosques. 
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of the Liberians to be in friendship with him. He replied that 
he was glad to see me, and that he would do all in his power 
to facilitate my efforts in the prosecution of the objects of my 
mission. I then turned, *and w'ih his permission addressed 
the Mandingoes, a largo numbe f whom were present, telling 
them of the great desi'/n.^ ebtei't iied by the Christians on the 
Coast — " people of the book," as hey are called in the Koran — 
to be united with them! that we might become politically and 
religiously what we are by race an(' blood, one people : but it was 
necessary, in order to an Intelligent and permanent union, that 
we should understand each other. I bad therefore brought them 
several copies of our sacred books, sent by good men in America 
and England to be distributed among them, if they would read 
them, that they might get some insight into the Christian relig- 
ion. I quoted in the course of my remarks several passages from 
the Koran in Arabic, referring to the sameness of origin of all 
nations and to the one overruling Providence. They mani- 
fested every now and then sympathy in an audible manner 
with my remarks. After an interchange of personal civilities 
with a few of the leading men, the King sent us to the house 
which he had prepared for us. Here, after washing and refresh- 
ing ourselves, we were called upon by a number of Mandingoes, 
who proi|racted their visits until nightfall, when the King 
himself came in with his armor- bearer and remained until 
bedtime. 

On the following morning, January 1, 1869, with the King's 
Janissary as guide, we had an opportunity of walking over the 
town. It contains between three and four hundred houses, 
built closely together. The houses are for the most part cir- 
cular, built of poles placed upright in the ground, and plastered 
inside and outside with beautiful whit sh clay. They all have 
thatched conical roofs, projecting about a foot and a half, some- 
times two feet, so as to afford a shade in the heat of the day. 
They are now nearly all new, as the town has been recently 
rebuilt, having suffered from a conflagration about three years 
ago. 

The aspect of the town is entirely Oriental. The traveler 
who had visited Egypt, finding himself at Boporo, might easily, 
but for the conical and thatched roofs of the houses, fancy him- 
self in some of the quarters of Cairo or Alexandria. The streets 
are clean, not paved, but solid, consisting of hard sand and 
gravel, narrow and tortuous, with no idea of symmetry, like 
those of most of the towns which I saw in the East. 

The settled inhabitants cannot be much over two thousand, 
while during the period of trading activity — from December 
to May — there may be an additional floating population of 
about one thousand. 
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Yery near the center of the town stands the Mohammedan 
mosque, a circular building, about forty feet in diameter, height 
of wall about ten feet to the roof projection, surmounted by 
a lofty conical roof. In thlfi building there is no furniture, 
excepting mats on the fLoo\ .About mid-way of the eastern 
wall is a niche, where the 4, am stands to recite the. prayers 
during worship. ^ j 

Opposite the mosqucitthe^e aS an opon area, where the daily 
market is held. Hither persons from the agricultural villages 
bring their productions, anc^^xposet'iem for sale every morning 
from six to ten. There seems to be an inveterate and univer- 
sal habit among Orientals to carry on traflSc in the vicinity of 
sacred places, in the time of our Saviour they even made the 
sacred inclosure of the Temple itself the scene of traffic and 
mercenary excitement. And the traveler at the present day 
sees in the open space opposite the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre in Jerusalem, and the Church of the Nativity at Bethle- 
hem, Arabs busily pedling different kinds of wares, in utter 
forgetfulness apparently of the sacred precincts to which they 
are contiguous. 

We saw exposed for sale in the market clean white rice, 
sold by the pint, quart or gallon; excellent palm oil; dried 
meat, dried fish from the St. PauPs, said to be a day's walk 
southeast of Boporo; potatoes, cassadas, plantains, bannanas, 
lima beans; different kinds of dyes; earthen bowls and pots, &c. 
The articles given in exchange were tobacco and salt. A leaf 
of tobacco is sometimes cut into three or four parts ; each part 
may buy a separate article. The sellers in the market were 
almost exclusively women. 

The market area and a small square opposite the new 
building now in course [tt erection for the King — where stands 
the grave of King Boatswain — are the only open places for 
public resort. From these, several diverging streets run out, 
leading to the gates of the barricade. 

About one hundred and fifty yards east of the town runs 
the Marvo creek. Opposite the town, it is about twenty-five 
feet wide, and in its channel generally six feet deep during 
the dries, but liable to rise during the rainy season six or seven 
feet higher. It comes from the north or JNN. W., runs south- 
east, and empties into the St. Paul's* The current is not very 
violent, though strong. The water is clear and sweet, and 
abounds in catfish — some about two feet long and very tame. 
The King does not suffer them to be caught or killed. He 
cherishes them as carefully as he does his poultry. A few 
hundred yards south of the town the creek is much wider and 
attains considerable depth. 

Over this creek is a bridge made of poles, and fastened with 
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strong vines — the only nails in this part of the country. A 
little distance beyond the creek is the King's poultry town, 
where he keeps large numbers of chickens. 

The view in the distance, two or three miles northeast and 
southeast of Boporo, is bounded by beautiful hills. The sur- 
rounding scenery is picturesque beyond our power to describe, 
resembling, in the hills by which the town is environed, the 
scenery about Jerusalem, with the exception that here the hills 
are covered with a rich and luxuriant Verdure, as if fresh from 
the hands of their Maker, indicating fertility and abundance, 
while the "mountains around about Jerusalem" are dry and 
parched, and wear the aspect of an exhausted and sterile region. 
The atmosphere during out whole stay in the town was pleas- 
ant and moderate — the mountainous character of the country 
no doubt obviating oppressive heat.* 

(to be continued.) 



THE ABABIC LANGUAGE AT SIEBBA LEONE AND BATHITBST. 

Leaving Monrovia on May 7, 1871, by steamer, Mr. Blyden 
arrived at Sierra Leone at noon of the following day, and on 
the 10th paid a visit, in company with the Eev.Gr. I. Maoaulay, 
(a native clergyman,) to Fulahtown, a Mohammedan village 
in the eastern portion of the town. He says: 

'VThis village contains about three hundred inhabitants and 
a large mosque. We inquired for the book men of the village, 
and were pointed to a house in a retired nook, built in very 
commodious native style. We were received by the Mualiim 
with true Oriental courtesy. But the interior of the house 
presented a far more comfortable aspect than would be pre- 
sented by a similar residence in Egypt or Syria. 

" Mohammed Sanusi, the learned inmate, was seated at a 
table, on which were not only Arabic MSS., but printed Arabic 
books on subjects of current interest in the literary world. 
We were utterly astounded as he brought out of his private 
room volume after volume of Arabic literature. Anxong the 
books which be brought were the Mizar'al-hakh, by the late 
Dr. Pfander, a missionarv in the East, and the reply to it, the 
Izhar-al'hakhy by a learned Mohammedan scholar. He went 
on to criticize what he called the unfairness of Dr. Pfander in 
deahng with the subject. I asked him how he got these.wocks. 
*0h,' he replied in Arabic, *I ordered them frona TriLbner 4 
Co., in London. He then surprised me still further by pro- 
ducing files of an Arabic newspaper, printed in the Levant^ to 

*We regret that, having overlooked our thermometer when leaving homfd* we wei« 
without the means of determining the exact temperature of the cooiuiy. 
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which he is a regular subscriber, receiving it monthly by mail 
from England. He happened to have duplicate copies of the 
number for December 1870, of which he gave me one. He 
then showed me a copy of the Arabixj Testament and Psalms, 
lately printed by the American Bible Society, with the Arabic 
of which he expressed himself as particularly delighted. He 
said it was the only portion of the Christian Scriptures in that 
translation in his possession, and expressed great desire to get 
the whole. I told him I had only one copy of the whole Bible 
in the Beirut translation. * You have the whole?' he anxious- 
ly inquired. *Tes,* I replied, *the whole.* 'Oh do,* he urged, 
*let me see it — if you cannot part with it, do just let me have a 
look at it.* I told him it was in my large trunk which I had 
not brought away from the customs' warehouse, but if he 
would go down with me on the following day, I would get 
permission from the officer to open my trunk and show it to 
him, and I would also present him with two copies of the 
Testament and Psalms similar to the one he had. We then 
conversed in Arabic until night-fall. I gave him a Turkish 
coin with an Arabic inscription, which he was very glad to 
get. Mr. Macaulay expressed himself as having in that inter- 
view received more information about the native Mohamme- 
dans, whom he had known, as he supposed, from his child- 
hood, than he ever had before. 

"Thursday, May 11th. This morning very early Sanusi 
came down to my lodgings to go with me to look at the whole 
Arabic Scriptures in the Yan Dyck translation. He had the 
coin I gave him yesterday, looking bright and shining, sus- 
pended around his neck with his beads. As he was too early 
for business at the warehouse, I spent about two hours in con- 
versation with him, and in showing him some of my Arabic 
works. Ampng others, I showed him Zamakhshari's Commen- 
tary on the Koran, in five volumes, and the first volume of 
Chenery's translation of Hariri, (the only one yet out.) He 
reads English astonishingly well, and he was so pleased with 
Chenery's version of the great Arabic poet, especially his notes^ 
that he urged upon me to sell it to him, as I could easily get 
another in England. I complied with his request. 

" He showed me an order which he was sending to Messrsw 
Triibner & Co. for an Arabic work, and another Arabic news- 
paper published at Cairo, and requested me, when I reached 
London, to call upon Messrs. Triibner & Co. and explain to 
them what newspaper he meant, as it had been difficult for him 
to make them understand what he meant in his letters." 

"He accompanied me on board the steamer when I was 
leaving, and pronounced upon me all manner of blessings 
before he left me for the shore. 
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" I shall certainly never forget Sanusi, and the impression 
he made upon me. He was educated at Futah, and is a speci- 
men of many others. I had not time on this occasion to visit 
the Mohammedan village at Fourah Bay, which I visited in 
January last. But all the Mohammedans along the Coast com- 
plain of the neglect with which they are treated by other book 
people. It is quite certain that missionaries acquainted with 
Arabic would have a very great influence among these peo- 
ple. 

"Thursday, May 18, 10 a. m., arrived at Bathurst, Eiver Gam- 
bia. Spent three hours on shore with Dr. Spilsbury, the colonial 
physician, and Rev. George Nicol, colonial chaplain, both 
natives of Sierra Leone. Dr. Spilsbury introduced me to a 
learned Mohammedan gentleman, who is the Government 
Arabic interpreter. When he found that I spoke Arabic, he 
pronounced me a good man, and showed me a letter in Arabic 
which he had that morning received from a town across the 
river. I found Rev. Mr. Nicol busily engaged in studying 
Arabic. He reads daily under a Muallim. I also gave him a 
copy of my translation of the Arabic letter from Musardu,in the 
appendix to Anderson's book, of which I gave hijn a copy. 
Mr. Nicol assured me that there was a wide and interesting 
field all around him, extending to Futah. He says the natives 
around Bathurst would gladly send their children to any Chris- 
tian school where Arabic was taught. The whole aspect of 
Bathurst is Oriental; the costume of the people so admirably 
adapted to the climate. On first landing at Bathurst, one who 
had seen Alexandria in Egypt is at once reminded of that 
city. — New York Evangelist 



SOTTTHEBK BAPTIST AFBIGAK MISSIONS. 

In the recent Annual Report of the Board of Missions of the 
Southern Baptist Convention, the following reference is made 
to their plans and prospects in connection with their African 
work: 

" The Board have not found it practicable to enter upon their 
work in Yoruba, in consequence of the continued hostil- 
ity of the King and headmen in the interior. The church at 
Lagos has remained without special oversight since the return 
of Brother R. H. Stone, as it has not been advisable to send 
another individual to take his place in the present condition 
of the Yoruban country. The Board have carefully consid- 
ered the whole question of continuing the African mission, and 
they have reached the deliberate conclusion that it would be 
unwise to abandon this part of their work. Their past endea- 
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vors in this direction have been attended with gratifying suc- 
cess, and many of the contributors to the missionary fund have 
a special interest in this particular mission. Besides, the fact 
that large portions of Africa are as yet unvisited with the 
Gospel message, is an argument which strongly appeals to our 
Christian sympathy. Southern Baptists have always mani- 
fested a special interest in the spiritural welfare of this race, 
as appears in the influence exercised over them in the South- 
ern States, and in the movements they have taken to evangel- 
ize the native tribes in Africa itself. It has been thought, too, 
that the African mission should be carried on mainly through 
the agency of colored Baptists, and as we have thousands of 
such in our own territory, it becomes a potent argument against 
the relinquishment of this mission. We may exercise an in- 
fluence for good on our colored churches by the excitement 
and development of the missionary spirit, and may become 
the instrument of contributing to the diffusion of spiritural 
light in the land, where gross darkness for ages brooded over 
the people. For these reasons the Board decided in favor of 
continuing their work in Africa. They regarded it desirable, 
with a view to permanent results, to secure a base of opera- 
tions at some point along the Liberian Coast, where something 
like a permanent government exists, and where protection 
may be insured to our missionaries. They also believed it to 
be proper to commit the superintendence of the work to some 
brother of intelligence and experience. With this in view, and 
in accordance with the wishes of Brother Phillips, he has been 
commissioned to visit the Coast, and to explore the interior 
country, for the purpose of selecting suitable points for the 
establishment of missions among the contiguous tribes. About 
600,000 natives are now resident within the jurisdiction of 
the Liberian Government, and several important points have 
been indicated as furnishing favorable centres of influence from 
which we may operate. Brother Phillips was permitted safe- 
ly to arrive on the Coast and to commence his survey. At 
Sierra Leone, he met the churches mainly built up under our 
labors, and found them walking in the truth, but needing as- 
sistance. He recommended our former missionary. Brother 
Weeks, for re-appointment. Explorations have been made 
from the Liberian Coast with great personal inconvenience 
and fatigue, and several points have been selected by him as 
worthy of occupancy. He has also appointed, subject to the 
approval of the Board, eight or ten men, found in Liberia, who 
are to labor among the native tribes. In regard to the Bassa 
mission, we have simply heard that Brother Herndon has com- 
menced his work with his asistant.'' 
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MISSIONABIES FOB AFBICA. 

Last January it was my privilege to be present at the open- 
ing exercises, one morning, of the Colver Theological Institu- 
tion, in Kichmond, Ya. Nearly seventy students were present, 
several of whom were pastors of large colored churches. Three 
of the students, who had fully determined to become mission- 
aries in Africa as soon as their teachers should deem them 
qualified, conversed with me several hours in reference to their 
desire to preach Christ among the perishing heathen. The 
first was named James H. Carey. He was born at Lexington, 
Virginia, February 8, 1843, and was baptized April 18, 1865. 
He commenced preaching in April, 1870. He entered the 
Colver Institute in February, 1869. By vacation labor he has 
gathered a church of one hundred and fifteen members, at 
Gravel Hill, in Amelia county, seventy-five miles from Rich- 
mond. For one year he has felt called to preach in Africa. 
Tne second was named Howard B. Bunts. He was born at 
Macon, Georgia, July 1, 1849, and baptized April, 1870. He was 
formerly a slave. About a week after his conversion he thought 
of Africa. " I tried," he said, " to get out of it, but I could not." 
The third was named Moses Matthews, He was born in Prince 
Edward county, Virginia, and was formerly a slave* He was 
baptized at seventeen, and is now twenty-nine years of age. He 
could not write when he entered the Colver Institute, in Octo- 
ber, 1869. For a year he has desired to become a missionary in 
Africa, "and every day," he said, "my desire increases." He 
has a wife and child. His wife is at Lynchburg, and wrote, Jan- 
uary 15, "I am going to school every day, and learning very fast." 

We ask special praj'^er for these colored brethern, who desire 
to become missionaries in Africa. The earnest cry comes from 
Africa, " Come over and help usi " Pious freedmen, with their 
families, are anxious to go as missionary colonists, and establish 
a Christian Eepublic in Western Africa. Shall we not help 
them? Africa needs a hundred educated colored missionaries, 
to enter the fields where the harvest is great, but the laborers 
are few. Who will help ? — Rev. Thomas S. Matcom^ in the 
Watchman and Reflector. 



From the Christian Recorder. 
LIKCOLN UNIVEBSITY. 

A few years ago some good men who desired to promote 
the intellectual and religious welfare of colored men in Africa 
and in the United States, founded a literary institution at Ox- 
ford, Chester County, Pennsylvania, about fifty miles from 
Philadelphia. It was named the Ashmun Institute, in honor of 
Bev. Jehudi Ashmun, the noble pioneer of civilization and Chris- 
tianity in Africa, and one of the principal founders of Liberia. 
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The institution prospered, and new buildings were erected; 
the courses of instruction were enlarged, and the name of 
Lincoln University was adopted. In 1860, about three years 
after the school was established, there were twelve students, 
of whom two were from Liberia. In 1863, the fall session 
opened with fifteen scholars. In 1871 there have been one 
hundred and seventy-four students, of whom forty-three were 
from Pennsylvania, twenty-seven from North Carolina, seven- 
teen from Maryland, sixteen from New Jersey, thirteen fVom 
Virginia, thirteen from South Carolina, ten from Georgia, with 
others from Tennessee, California, Canada, Liberia; &c. In 
the four regular College classes there were seventy-six students, 
and in the Primary department seventy students. There are 
also Normal, Business, Theological, Medical, and Law depart- 
ments, containing from three to nine students each. Sixty- 
three of the students are candidates for the ministry in tW 
Presbyterian, Episcopal, Methodist, Baptist, and Congrega- 
tional churches. The three University buildings are named 
Ashmun Hall, Lincoln Hall, and Cresson Hall. There ttre 
also four Professors' houses. 

The annual commencement exercises took place on Wed- 
nesday, Juno 21, under a tent, in a shady grove. Eobert P. 
Brooks' of Eichmond, Virginia, and eight others delivered 
orations and received the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Con- 
gratulatory addresses were delivered by Rev. R. H. Allen, D. 
D., Rev. Dr. March, and Rev. W. O. Johnstone. The first. Rev. 
Dr. Allen, inherited slaves in Tennessee, but emancipated them 
on the day he became twenty-one years old. Rev. Dr. March 
alluded to his travels in Europe and Asia, speaking of slavery 
as the element of weakness in ancient Greece and Rome. Rev. 
Mr. Johnstone said that he had never seen a slave, for be came 
from the land whose laws made every one free that touched' 
her side. He spoke of the great work among the millions of 
freedmen in this land, and the vastly greater work among the 
countless millions of Africa. He hoped that many students 
would say, in regard to evangelizing the people of Africa, 
"Here am I, send me !'* 

. All the exercises were excellent ; the day was beautiful ; the 
audience was very large. Thomas S. Malcom. 



For the African Repository. 

BBMIHISCEHCES OF LIBEBIA.-LEAE HO. 10. 

THE DRIVERS. 

Happy are those-— other things being eqaal — ^who live in the temperaU 
sone, south or north, and daring the winter season enjoy some respite from 
the innumerable multitude of iuRects which swarm our terrestrial abodee. 
And what a mercy it is that they do have such a respite, for if summer lasted 
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all the year round, what with the legion of house flies which from early dawn 
creep over our faces in bed and wake us up before the time, and accompany 
us to our tables, insisting on getting the first taste of every dish, and the 
moths depositing their larvae in every particle of woolen clothing, and then 
the Colorado bugs in the gardens, and the curculio among the fruit trees, what 
a time the people would have of it! But winter comes, and they have to de- 
camp. They must either go to foreign parts, or go to sleep till spring. 

Not so, those who dwell in the tropics, and especially in Western Africa. 
Jack Frost never gives them a friendly call to chase away these pestiferous 
intruders on man's peace and comfort. True, the common house fly is very 
rarely seen, but then its absence is more than made up for by the termites, 
the roaches, the wasps, the almost incredibly large family of worms, and 
lastly and by no means leaatly — pardon me, reader, for coining a new adverb — 
the ants. Oh the ants, the ants of the torrid zone, the ants of Liberia ! Day 
and night, in the rainy season and in the dries, in doors and out of doors, in 
every place and in all places, no exemption can be found from the intrusion 
and annoyance of the ants. 

Of the genus Formica, of Linneus, there are countless species, and- then 
many varieties of each species; but it is to the driver, so-called in Liberia, that 
the writer would particularly call attention in this paper. 

This member of the numerous ant family is about one quarter of an inch 
in length, very black, with most unusually large and formidable pincers or 
forceps, and so great a proportion of muscular power, that woe be to the 
animal, man or beast, bird or reptile, that the driver fastens upon, and in 
whose flesh he plunges those nippers. As the writer "calls to remembrance 
the former days," and thinks of the many merciless bites inflicted upon him, 
an unpleasant sensation creeps over the flesh even now. These fellows have 
a regular military organization. They march through the land in a close 
column of some three to four inches in width. A detachment of outriders — 
no, out-footmen — stationed on either side of the column, face inwards, and- 
guard the column in its march, falling in when the rear is brought up. This 
column is irresistible. It is said to extend a mile or more. It goes through, 
and over, and into everything. The writer has^nown such a colamh to 
come into Monrovia, visit houses, pass through them, cause no small stir 
among the inmates, create a terrible commotion among men, women, and 
children, and disturb a whole neighborhood. On one occasion, in 1835, at 
midnight, they entered the mission-house, reconnoitred the premises, and, 
sans ceremonie, came into his bed-chamber, climbed over the bed in which 
himself and family were reposing, and, if disturbed, would have caused *'muoh 
ado" among the folks. But "keep still" was our watchword, passed in 
whispers one to the other ; " keep still, don't stir or move the bed-clothes." 
This was the true policy. Let them pass on unmolested in their march, and 
search the house for rats, mice, roaches, or any other living thing. Let 
them get into the pantry, and get hold of the bones, or find out the lard, or 
butter, or anything in the fat or meat order, and our persons will escape hor- 
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Bat the writer had to learn from sad experience this true policy. On one 
occasion, returning home one evening, he found the entire family in a state 
of excitement. The drivers had come in the house and into the pantry, and 
the hired girl, in going in to get out articles for supper, had trod on their 
column, upon which they gave battle, attacked her lower extremities, and 
she ran out screaming, scratching, and abandoning the field. A young 
woman who went out to Liberia with us as nurse to the children tried it 
next, and fared worse. A third attempt was made and also failed. The writer, 
rebuking these cowardly females with much assumed courage, called for a 
light, put on a pair of tall boots, and with a pair of tongs marched into the 
said pantry, determined to show what he could do. There they were. They 
had broken column, spread themselves all over the floor, into the butter fir- 
kin, the lard keg, the meats, sugar, and, indeed, everything was literally 
covered with them. But no sooner did the bold intruder enter and step on 
some of them, than he, too, wsis attacked. Two detachments of formidable 
boarders, with their scorpion-looking fangs, soon ascended those tall boots, 
then descended on the inside, and such a series of excruciating stings and 
bites ensued, as caused the lighted candle and the tongs to be sent flying, a 
hasty retreat beaten ; and, to the no small amusement of the girls and whole 
family, a series of persistent scratchings followed, so soon as the notable tight 
boots could be pulled off. 

But the richest scene connected with the intrusion of drivers occur ed in^ 
church. I was holding my quarterly meeting at Caldwell. The services had 
all passed off finely until Tuesday evening. A large congregation was assem- 
bled, and the hour for commencing divine service had nearly arrived. The 
preacher in charge and myself entered the altar, knelt down, and silently 
invoked the blessing of Heaven upon us. No sooner had we risen, when a 
strange panic seemed to have seized the assembly. One began to scratch and 
suddenly left the church, then another. Soon squads rose simultaneously and 
decamped, and finally the whole crowd started for the door. We, the ministers, 
had no occasion to ask the cause of all this, for soon we had sensible and 
feeling demonstration of the whole thing. The drivers were all over the 
church, and we, like others, had to seek retirement to strip and destroy oar 
assailants. 

This was " long time ago," reader. No drivers have been seen in Monro- 
via for many years. Some say they have been driven away by other ants. 
It is more plausible, however, that the increase of population, the clearing of 
new lots and erection of new buildings, are the causes. Anyhow, all handa 
are glad to get rid of these destructive " varmints." S. 

Spbikgpield, 0., June 30, 1871. 



LETTER FROM THE REV. HARDY RYAN. 

The author of the following letter will be remembered as a 
BacceBBfol minister among his people in Louisiana and Missis- 
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sippi. He emigrated to I/iberia in May, 1868, under the 
anspices of the American Colonization Society : 

Louisiana, St. Paul's River, Liberia, May 5, 1871. 

I had concladed to ceme back to America, but I find much work here to 
be done. The field is ripening, but the laborers are few. I find much 
good can be done here if we had the means to carry it on. Our last Annual 
Conference was held in January last, in Buchanan, Grand Bassa county. 
We had a glorious time of it, in view of the circumstances with which wo 
were surrounded. I was happy to see two men ordained local elders, and 
two ordained for the traveling connection. The Conference seems to be in- 
creasing in numbers to what it has been from former years. And it seems 
as the numbers increase the means decreases to carry on the work. Yet the 
men seem to b^e willing to do all they can among the heathen. The heathen 
field is large and inviting, but the laborers are very few, and insufficient in 
numbers to carry on the work. 

I say to the colored churches of America, to strive, with all your energies, 
to support the ministers of the African Mission. It is not for money we 
preach, but for the glory of God and the salvation of the heathen. If you 
look at this age of the world, you will see a generation of young people that 
have come up, whose hearts are tender, and can be cultivated by the (Gospel 
of Christ. 

My love to the Church of God. If I never see my brethren again, I Will 
hope to meet you on the other side of Jordan, where parting will be no 
more. I rejoice to know that the heathen can be converted, and I am 
glad that I have been an instrument in the hands of God to witneii many of 
their conversions, I am sorry that the white friends are refusing to send the 
colored man home. He was carried there free gratis, and' he ought to be sent 
back the same. I want all the world to fall down, and know none bat Christ 
can such love show ; preaching to all, crying, behold, behold the Lamb ! Ton 
will please have this letter published. 

I remain, your affectionate brother in Jesus Christ, 

Haedy Eyajst. 



A missionary of twelve years' experience in Central Africa, 
and who lately returned from an exploration of Liberia as a 
field for the renewed operations of his Church, thus writes to 
this office, under date of July 13 : 

I am glad to hear of so many of the colored people wishing to emigrate to 
Liberia. Tell those who are going out to go prepared to till the soil, and to 
expect to work. At the same time, it is a place as easy for a man to make 
money and live easy as any part of the world I ever saw. 

If you could send more emigrants to the St. John's river, and pti% a |^ood 
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settlement on the Farminglon river, abbnii fifteen miles from the Coast, and 
let these two places be the beginning, and work towards each other throirgh 
the Do country — which is a very beautiful country— some show could be 
made that would exert an influence upon the natives heretofore unfelt. 



KOBE APPLICATIONS. 

The people of color are awakening to a keen sense of their 
condition and prospects, and are making ready, in large num- 
bers, to emigrate to the Eepublic of Liberia. The following" 
additional applications for passage have judt been received by 
the American Colonization Society : 

W * * * H * * * N. C, June 29, 1871. 
There is a colored man on my plantation that is anxious to go to Liberia. 
I am not sufficiently posted to be able to give him all the information that 
he requires. He wishes to know when he could go, on what conditions, and 
what are the prospects after arriving there? He is an industrious, honesli, 
sensible man, and I believe a pious man. Give him all the information that 
you think he may need, either by pamphlet, newspaper, or letter, and both- 
he and I will feel obliged. N. G. 



K * * * Tenn., July 4, 1871. 
I am informed that J. McM., a colored man, from twenty-five to thirty 
years of age, resident in this (K***) county, desires to go to Liberia, and 
that his wife and two children shall accompany him. They are all in good 
health. They are extremely poor, and cannot contribute anything toward 
the expenses of their transportation. Will the American Colonization Society 
send them, and, if so, when? Will the man be entitled to any land on reach- 
ing Liberia, or other benefits? T. W. H. 



D * * * Ala., July 9, 1871. 
I think we can raise several hundred heads of families, making in all 
about eight hundred persons, ready by November 1, 1872. We are to have 
a general meeting next Thursday night, and then we can tell the whole 
thing. Our nearest point to embark is Mobile, Alabama. Can we sell our 
town lots to the United States? Have you any blank forms to enrol th^ 
names of applicants for passage, their ages, occupation, grade of educatidh, 
church membership, &c.? If so, please send me some. N. R. F., Bte. 



HlGHt SEHTilCtlflfti 

An intelligent colored man in Bhode Island Id.tely ^rote to 
us as follows : 

Is not the poverty of Liberia more imaginary than real 7 With a by-no- 
means small and unimprovable population, the size of the coxmtfy, and the 
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character of the settlers considered, there is more embarrassment felt on the 
finance score than ought to be felt. Better wait until they can build rail- 
roads with their own capital, rather than employ foreign capital, and thus 
place themselves in the same humiliating condition as Mexico, governed and 
distracted by foreigners. Nor is there any need of an apology for the exist- 
ence of a negro nationality: not a "composite," a failure with us. If I un- 
derstand the matter, the colored people go to Liberia to build up a nationality 
of their own, not to demonstrate self- governmental problems to the satisfaction 
of others, and then relapse ander the old detrimental rule of an alien race. 
Liberian orators, when they come over here, should remember this, and not 
make apologies for the Constitution of their country. We cannot be cosmo- 
politan and prosper. 

AFFAIBS IK LIBERIA. 

We are indebted to Henry W. Dennis, Esq., for the follow- 
ing information in regard to affairs in Liberia, communicated 
in his letters dated at Monrovia, June 9 and 12, 1871 : 

It affords me great pleasure to be able to say, that our last 
emigrants continue to do well. There have been no more deaths 
among them, and there are none seriously ill. Chills and fever 
they are troubled with occasionally, but these are not very 
severe. 

W. S. Anderson and H. W. Johnson, Sr., Bsqrs., left here 
a few days ago, in one of the English mail steamers for Eng- 
land, as commissioners, to sign the necessary papers and to 
receive the money offered to our Government by parties in 
England. 

Some twenty Liberians left here for the United States in 
the " Thomas Pope," about a week ago, and quite a number of 
others will leave to-morrow, also for the United States, in the 
schooner "Fisher." Some of them are expecting to return. 

Mr. John F. Dennis has resigned the office of Secretary of 
the Treasury, and Mr. Edward F. Koye, the President's son, 
has been appointed his successor. 

General Lewis is still quite ill, confined to his bed. Dr. 
McGill returned in the steamer on the 10th inst. His health 
is no better; indeed he is worse. He spoke with ex-President 
Koberts on board the steamer off Madeira, and informs me 
that Mr. Eoberts did not land there, but proceeded on to Eng- 
land. He is expected to return here in September or October, 
perhaps earlier. 



V 
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MEETING IE BBOOKLINE, MASSACHUSETTS. 

A union meeting in behalf of the American Colonization Society was held 
in the Congregational Church, Brookline, Massachusetts, Sunday evening, 
June 25. Owing to an unavoidable change in the evening of the meeting, 
the Rev. Dr. Lamson, of the Baptist Church, and the Rev. Mr. Newton, of 
the Episcopal Church, who were engaged to participate, were unable to do 
so. Rev. D. C. Hay nes, District Secretary, under these circumstances, occupied 
the time of the meeting in a general representation of the Society's work for 
now more than fifty years, dwelling specially upon the present aspects as 
they relate to the progress of Christianity in Africa by means of Liberia, 
and the desire of thousands of our colored people to be returned to their 
fatherland. 

ENCOURAGING WORDS. 

FEOM A LADY IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

It seems to me God has a great future for Africa. Inasmuch as she has 
suffered, so shall she rejoice. Be not discouraged. Your cause has suffered 
from opposition, but your bulwarks are strong. The bread cast upon the 
waters will be found after many days. I have watched the progress also of 
that, and felt it must prosper. It is established on wise and prudent princi- 
ples, and upheld by the stamina of our country — the pillars of the Church. 

God is not so much in the whirlwind as in the still small voice. The Colo- 
nization Society has pursued the noiseless tenor of its way' through years of 
discouragement, upheld and strengthened by Him who sees not as man sees. 
What an honor, to be an instrument in His hands of accomplishing glorious 
results ! 



ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

Twenty-Fourth Anniveesaey. -Wednesday, July 26th, will be celebrated 
as the twenty-fourth anniversary of the independence of the Republic of Li- 
beria, in West Africa. Their Declaration of Independence was signed July 
26, 1847. Special prayer is requested on that day for the Divine blessing 
upon the African Republic, now holding five hundred miles along the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, and steadily penetrating Central Africa with the English language 
and the Christian religion. 

Meeting in Behalf of Feeedmen. — A meeting of great interest was held 
at Philadelphia, on Friday noon, July 7, in the hall of the Young Men's 
Christian Association, in behalf of the two thousand freedmen in North Car- 
olina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Kentucky, from whom earnest appeals 
have been received for aid to reach Liberia, in West Africa. ^ Some want to 
join their kindred there, from whom favorable accounts have been received, 
and others want to establish Sunday-schools and churches. Among them 
are farmers, blacksmiths, carpenters, masons, school-teachers, preachers, 
and exhorters. Addresses were delivered by Rev. T. Stork, D. D., Lutheran ; 
Rev. F. Church, Presbyterian; Rev. James Saul, Episcopalian; Rev. C.Rob- 
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inson, Baptist, (formerly a slave,) and others. The ohairman of the meeting, 
Bev. Thomas S. Malcom, presented facts of special interest, reading letters 
from Africa and South Carolina. Funds are specially needed to aid these 
worthy applicants. Great interest was manifested, and the cause commended 
to public confidence. 

Demand fob Schools. — A letter from Monrovia, dated April 12, says: The 
friendly tribes in the vicinity are calling loudly for schools. One of the 
principal chiefs sent a message a few days since, requesting the admission of 
four or five of his children into the training-school. The school at Roberts- 
port is full and can receive no more. Rev. Mr. Richardson writes: "This 
seems to be Heaven's favored hour for us to go forward with the banner of 
Jesus, and take possession of the ground occupied by Satan. Do not let us 
miss this chance to pull down the kingdom of Satan and establish the king- 
dom of Jesus upon the ruins thereof." 

Liberia Baptist Mission.— Monrovia, Dr. R. C. Cooper, Treasurer ; Vir- 
ginia, Rev. J. T. Richardson, Corresponding Secretary ; Vonbrunnville, Rev. 
Jacob Vonbrunn. Eighteen laborers have been aided. Many of the stations 
are on the borders, and within reach of native tribes, from which converts 
have come. The training school has started finely, under Mr. Richardson, at 
Virginia. The number of students is limited to fifteen. Some are promised 
from the far interior. A church edifice was dedicated at Congotowa Feb- 
ruary 15. The plan pursued has been chiefly tentative. — Annual Report 

Missionary Teachebs fob Liberia. — Miss Fanny J. Botts, whose ap- 
pointment was recently announced, and Miss Margaretta Scott, who has 
been recruiting her health in this country, after long and faithful service in 
Africa, left New York in the steamer Oceanic, on Saturday the 3d of June, 
for Liverpool, England, en route for the Episcopal Mission at Cape Palmas, 
Liberia. The Female Missionary Society of St. Paul's Church, Jackson, 
Michigan, pays the salary of Miss Scott; and several parishes in Detroit, 
Michigan, provide for the support of Miss Botts, at least for the current 
year. 

The New Bishop of Sieeba Leone. — The Right Rev. Henry Cheetham, 
the new Bishop of Sierra Leone, has arrived in that colony, and has been 
presented with an address from the clergy. The following is an extract 
from the address: " So successful, under God, had been the operations of the 
Church Missionary Society in Sierra Leone, that in the address presented to 
the first Bishop appointed to this See, the lale Right Rev. 0. E. Vidal, D. P., 
on his arrival here in 1852, it was stated that there were 5 catechists, 45 
schoolmasters, 2,743 communicants, and about 7,000 devout attendants on 
the means of grace, as fruits of its labors. But of the dozen clergymen that 
were then present before his Lordship, only two were natives. The presence 
and co-operation, however, of that highly gifted and good prelate, as well as 
those of his immediate successors. Bishops Weeks and Bowen, gave, under 
the Divine blessing, such an impetus to the work, that ere the first decade of 
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years had expired the Missionaries were able to make the following statis- 
tical returns : ' 13 catechists, 4,000 communicants, and 17<:lergymen, of whom 
12 are natives.' " 

The Result op Thirteen Years' Labob. — The stations connected with 
the Niger Episcopal Mission are five in number: one at Lakoja, near the 
confluence of the Niger and the Tshadda; another at Onitsha, almost mid- 
way between the confluence and the mouth of the river ; and three at the 
mouths of the river in the delta of the Niger, namely, Bouny, Akas&a, and 
Brass. The Missionary staff at these stations consists of one Bishop, Ave 
native pastors, and thirteen native teachers, all Africans. From first to last, 
no European Missionary has labored at any one of these stations. The 
oldest station has been occupied thirteen years, but the average time of all 
the stations has been only seven years. The number of communicants is 92; 
regular attendants upon the services, 616 ; school children, 133. This result 
will contrast not unfavorably with the fruits of the first years of missionary 
labor in other fields. 

Afeican Steamship CoMPANT.^-The half-yearly report of the African 
Steamship Company was approved in London June 14, 1871. The balance 
to the credit of revenue account is 5,974?., out of which the directors recom- 
mended the payment of a dividend of 8s. per share for the six months on the 
shares on which 101. each had been paid prior to the late call being, made, 
and interest at the same rate on the amount of the call, from the date of its 
payment to the close of the half year. The amount left to be carried for- 
ward is 2721. An application to the Government for a supplementary char- 
ter, to enable the directors to issue debentures to the extent of one-third of 
the subscribed capital of the undertaking, will be granted. — African Times, 

African Colonists. — Letters, dated February 17 and April 21, have been 
received by the Bev. Thomas S. Malcoin, from Alonzo Hoggard, the leader 
of the company of freedmen that left North Carolina in November, 1869, to 
found the new interior settlement of Arthington^ on the St. Paul's river, 
Liberia. A second company joined them last November. All are doing 
well. The writer says: "I love Africa. I love my home. I love my 
father's country. The land is rich. I love the Church of God. My heart's 
desire and prayer is for Africa's redemption. Come, North and South ; come, 
old and young; come, rich and poor ; and help us to civilize Africa. I want 
you to send me a large quantity of axes ; the natives have not anything to 
work with. I want to learn them to work like we do. One man to-day begged 
me for an axe. They are very smart for labor. My people have cut a road 
three miles to the interior settlement. Send some more just such men and 
women as you sent last November. Mr. Dennis has had thirty-three acres 
of land cut ofif for them,^ and is still cutting more, and helping them to build 
their houses. They are putting up log houses. I think the Spirit of God 
moved Mr. Arthington to settle us here, for we are doing much good to the 
country." 
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Inceease op Population. — By the census of 1860, there were 4,441,750 
colored inhabitants in the United States. In 1870 the number had increased 
to 4,895,164. There has been an increase in all the States except Kentucky 
and Virginia, and the loss here has been caused by emigration. The District 
of Columbia has gained more than Virginia has lost, and either of the three 
States of Ohio, Indiana, or Illinois more than Kentucky has lost. 



Receipts of the American Colonization Society, 

Frwn Vie 20^ of Jrme to the TQth of July, 1871. 



Maineu 
Freeport—MTS, Sarah C. Hobart. 20 00 

Nsrw Hampskibk. 

Cbncora— Legacy of Mrs. Ann G. 
Merrill, balance in full by L. 
D. Stevens and Calvin Howe, 
executors 850 88 

JHen«iA:er-"Friend8 of the Cause" 
by A. D. LeF. Connor, Esq., to 
const. Rev. S< S. Mokuill, a 
L. M 81 00 



Vermont. 
BrcUUehoro—A.. Van Doom 



381 88 
300 



Massachusetts. 

Andover-*^ Friends of Africa," by 
Rev. J. Tracy, D. D 10 00 

By Rev. D. C Haynes, ($119.80.) 

Br ookline— Union Meeting Cong. 
Ch. to const. William Lin- 
coln, a L. M 84 80 

Andover—O, H. Perry, George 
Ripley, each $10; Edward Tay- 
lor, Prof, and Mrs. J* Henry 
Thayer, Prof. J. L. Taylor, 
Stephen Tracy, George L. Ab- 
bott, each $5; Jacob Chickering, 
$3; others, $2 50 00 

North Andover—Q. L. Davis, $10; 
Misses Phillips, $7* Mrs. 
Stephens, Mrs. Smith, T. Johu- 
son, each $5; H. W. Stephens, 
$3 85 00 



TrerUon-^ohn S. Chambers. 



500 



105 00 
Pennsylvania. 

Washinffton—Mias Mary Vance... 10 00 

By Rev. Dr. Orcutt, ($8.00.) 
Danville— Mrs. Dr. W. il. MagUl. 8 00 

18 00 

District of Columbia. 

Washington— Miss D. L. Dix, "to 
be applied as passage money 
for any able-bodied negro 
mechanic disposed to emigrate 
from the United States ut A- 
merica to reside permanently 
in Liiberia, Africa," $iuu; Mis- 
cellaneous, «987.(j8 1067 68 



Kentucky. 
Burlington— James M. Preston... 



80 00 



129 80 



New York:. 

By Rev. Dr. Orcutt^ ($121.00.) 
Poughkeepsie— Mrs. M. J. Myers, 

$30; M. Buckingham, $25; 

Henry L. Young, Dr. E. L. 

Beadle, George Coilies, Wm. C. 

Sterling, Hon. Geo. lnne.s,each 

$10; Win. P. Adriance. C. P. 

Adriance, each $5 ; Dr. Bolton, 

ft2 117 00 

DobbsJFerry— Two Friends 4 00 

121 00 
New Jersey. 

By Rev. Dr. Orcutt, ($105.00.) 

Morristoivn—W ilii&m L. King 100 00 
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MISSIONABY EMIGRANTS. 

* The work of the American Colonization Society continues 
to expand at home and abroad. 

Fully two thousand of our people of color are praying to the 
Society to send them to Liberia. These are all self-moved and 
voluntary applicants, residing in nine different States of the 
Union, and comprising farmers, blacksmiths, carpenters, 
masons, and school-teachers. Two or more licensed ministers 
of the Gospel desire to accompany portions of their congre- 
gations, and to aid them in locating and becoming as mission- 
ary communities in that Republic. 

The worldly motive of those who want to go is plain. They 
are poor in this^country, and they wish to escape from the caste 
and prejudice of a dominant race. The Colonization Society 
affords them a passage to Liberia, provides for them the first 
six months after landing, in which they can put up their cot- 
tages and raise a crop, and presents each adult with ten acres 
and every family with twenty-five acres of land, all as free 
gifts forever. The climate is congenial to them, as is proved 
by the condition of those who have gone there. Liberia 
has schools and a College, and numerous churches of the 
leading denominations. Numbers of her settlers have achieved 
success, and even wealth, and now invite the intelligent, enter- 
prising, and industrious of their brethren to come and share 
with them the benefits of a Christian government of their own, 
and strengthen an independent negro nationality. 

Others are actuated by a higher and holier motive. " Bought 
with a price," they feel it to be* their duty to bear to their 
ancestral land the Gospel they have received. God has abun- 
dantly blessed the labors of His people already there in pow- 
erful revivals of religion, not only among the emigrants, but 
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the aborigines. The elevating influence of the Liberia Gov- 
ernment, and the schools and churches, are constantly ex- 
tending into the interior of that dark continent; and, at this 
time, the natives of the region of country lying back some 
two hundred miles from the Liberian seaboard, are literally 
"stretching out their hands" for the planting in their midst of 
Christian missions and settlements. 

The American Colonization Society, therefore, in view of 
the present demands of the work in the United States and in 
Africa, earnestly appeals for the sympathy, prayers, and liber- 
ality of every Christian and philanthropist. 



THE BOPOBO COUNTBY-KING MOMOBU. 
BY REV. EDWARD W. BLYDEN. 

(Concluded from page 242.) 

With regard to the history of Momoru Sou, there is a singu- 
lar tradition at Boporo. It is said that his father, being a 
Mandingo, preferred taking his wife from among his own peo- 
ple, but all his children by Mandingo women died in infancy. 
At length an old Mandingo priest called upon him, and said to 
him, •'! am aware of your anxiety to have sons to succeed you 
in this government, but as yet you have none to live. There is 
a (lolah woman living at Sublung, near the Coast, if you could 
secure her for a wife, she would bear you sops to succeed to 
your kingdom." Boatswain followed the advice of the old priest, 
and the first son born of that woman was Momoru, the present 
ruler of Boporo ; four of his sons by her still survive. Three of 
them have been under the training of Liberians. Mr. George 
R. McGill and his son, Hon. J. B. McGill, had the privilege of 
implanting some of the seeds of civilization in Momoru and 
two of his brothers, the results of which the civilized man may 
now witness at Boporo and its vicinity. 

Momoru is now a man near fifty years of age, of stout and 
compact frame, of beautiful glossy black complexion, about five 
feet high. He has inherited a great many of the qualities of bw 
father, and by wars, subsidies, and marriages, has enlarged the 
area of political and material power left by his father. 

Boatswain died somewhere about 1840, and his successors 
were Pakro, Pakroyah, Marvj,Gogommah, Lasanua, and Tosom. 
These chiefs, though they displayed considerable energy in 
governing the country, never acquired the influenee of Boals- 
wain. Gogommah accompanied Governor BucbaoAU w tbo 
campaign against Gehtumbeh in 1840. 
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Momoru, before and since his accession to power, has, by 
several acts, won over the confidence and esteem of all the 
powerful chiefs under hira. His knowledge of civilization, 
though imperfect and limited, gives him and his brothers, who 
preside over large towns, decided advantages over the other 
chieftains. I observe that when he and his brothers were to- 
gether in the company of other chiefs, they communicated with 
each other in the English language. 

The territories over which he rules extend from Boporo as a 
center, S. B. a day's walk to the St. Paul's; N. a journey of 
eight days; W. to the Little Cape Mount river; S. to Gebeh. 

He informed me that his plan is to form family connections 
by intermarriages with all the powerful tribes of which he can 
hear. " By this means," he said, ** I have the hand and heart 
of a great many kings for several days' journey in the interior. 
If the Liberians would lay hold of my hand in that way, you 
would form connection through me, as a link, with the distant 
tribes.'' 

He has over thirty thousand people under his sway, and a 
large number of slaves, his personal property, in all the towns. 

To secure order, regular industry, and security among such 
a number of ignorant and uninstructed people, he is obliged 
occasionally to set examples of great severity. Two years ago, 
the slaves belonging to Musadoreh, a prominent Mandingo, one 
of his subjects, revolted and captured the town of their master, 
who, being old and blind, was not slain, but allowed to remain 
in the town. The other Mandingo inhabitants had to flee to 
Boporo for their lives. The slaves kept the town during a 
period of three weeks, endeavoring to secure the co-operation 
of their slaves to enable them to institute a general and ex- 
terminating warfare. But their efforts not being seconded 
by the majority of the servile population, they were easily 
circumvented and captured by a treacherous chief to ^^hom 
they had applied, and whom they had paid for assistance, 
but who, under the garb of friendship and sympathy, decoyed 
them from their inclosure, took them to his own town under 
the pretext of their making more extensive preparations for 
the war, and having got from them their arms, tied them every 
one, and, taking them to Boporo, delivered them to Momoru. 
They numbered sixty-five able-bodied men. 

Momoru assembled a council of chiefs and tried them, allow- 
ing them an opportunity, as he informed us, to show cause why 
they made efforts to destroy human lives and lay waste the 
country. They could show no just grounds for their revolt, 
except the undying aspiration in every human breast to be 
free; a cause which no slaveholder has ever admitted is suffi- 
cient to deprive him of his property. 
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The unfortunate slaves were found inexcusably guilty, and 
sentenced to death. They were beheaded in the presence of 
Momoru and other chiefs one morning before breakfast, under 
two silk cotton trees, near the Marvo creek, and their bodies 
thrown into that stream. Their skulls are now exposed on 
stakes outside the eastern gate, as a warning to the servile 
population. 

Those who would affectedly recoil in horror from this picture, 
must remember the awful enormities which have been perpe- 
trated in the interest of slavery by nations and communities 
in other lands, professing Christianity; must recall those awful 
excesses which have been committed even in the alleged de- 
fence of Christianity, such as the criminal burning of witches, 
the fiendish tortures of the inquisition, the sanguinary persecu- 
tion of the Jews, &c., &c. Such vigorous procedure on the part 
of Momoru, then, must not be attributed to the fact that he is a 
native or a negro, but that he is a man. Such actions flow from 
the essence of human nature, which is virtually the same under 
all zones and all conditions of existence. Everywhere unenlight- 
ened and unsanctified men are alike. The fruits of the Spirit 
are found only where Gospel influences prevail in their purity. 
We must give Momoru and his people the Gospel. 

As a man, however, and as a ruler, Momoru is for many 
o'easons worthy of respect, if not admiration. He is a man of 
first class intellect. His head would be accepted even by Cau- 
casians as a model; and Messrs. Fowler and Wells would place 
it among their phrenological illustrations of distinguished 
-characters. He can converse fluently in all the languages of 
the tribes which he holds under his jurisdiction — nearly one 
•dozen different and distinct languages. He speaks English 
readily and reads and writes a little, for which knowledge he 
says he is indebted to the instruction of Eev. A. D. Williams, 
who some years ago, under the patronage of the Methodist 
Mission, then presided over by Eev. John Seys, taught school 
for a short time at Boporo. 

He is intellectuully the Mithridates of the interior. Hisjudi- 
<;ial and executive powers are astonishing. He has daily to 
attend to and dispose of business of various magnitude, from 
the quarrels of important chiefs, involving the security and 
peace of whole districts, to the little disagreement of neigh- 
bors in the towns. Every morning he holds long audiences in 
behalf of any who have grievances to redress or claims to ad- 
vance. These audiences are held under trees outside the town. 
The reason for leaving the inclosure on such occasions, as alleged, 
is, that women must not hear their palavers. The ancient 
Bible custom of attending to judicial matters at the gates of 
cities may have a similar foundation. 
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In cases of life and death, and in the enactment of all legis- 
lative acts intended to be permanent in their character or ex- 
tensive in their operation, the leading chiefs are summoned for 
consultation. 

Although the accession of numerous tribes enables Momoru, 
whenever the occasion requires it, to call into the field a far 
more imposing force than can be collected by any other chief 
for hundreds of miles around, yet his reign is entirely free from 
any record of wasting massacres or wholesale devastation. He 
occasionally furnishes examples of great severity, because, as 
he told us, in apparent paradox, he is averse to bloodshed and 
opposed to war. He is sometimes severe, but never wantonly 
cruel. 

During our visit at Boporo, he was using every means in his 
power to settle a dispute between two interior chiefs, which 
had led to open hostility between them, so as to interfere with 
the prosecution of trade along their borders. His great aim is 
to secure for his country the benefits of regular and unimpeded 
traflSc; and to attain these he is unwearied in his efforts to 
keep the roads open and to suppress those tendencies to preda- 
tory warfare which are the curse of the region north and east of 
his country. He is continually forming plans for the improvement 
and adorning of his towns. He has at Toto-Korie, his favorite 
half town, about eight miles east of Boporo, a two-story framed 
building, surrounded by a verandah, of which the materials were 
all prepared and put together under his personal superintend- 
ence. He is erecting at Boporo three large buildings, on an 
im,proved plan, for his own residence, and has in view the con- 
struction of a market house, for the more comfortable accom- 
modation of vendors from the surrounding country. 

He is anxious to have good open roads between his country 
and the Coast. He welcomed the idea of a railroad, and said 
whenever it is started, he will be prepared, for a suitable amount, 
to furnish any number of m^ to work upon it. He insists 
that Boporo is not more than twenty- four hours* walk from 
Monrovia by a good straight road. 

Momoru enjoys the universal esteem and respect of his peo- 
ple. He is affable and kind to all; always has a smile for the 
humblest one that comes to him, and often an embrace. 

And then he shows considerable tact in adapting himself to 
the often conflicting prejudices of his heterogenous subjects. 
He informed us that he conforms to a great many of the cus- 
toms of the country, more to conciliate and secure the good will 
of the tribes over which he rules, than because he believes in 
their necessity either as political or religious measures. Half 
Mohammedan and half pagan in his genealogy, he manifests 
the same hybrid characteristic in his religious demeanor. He 
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does, to conciliate the pagan element, a great many things 
which the Mandingoes, from religious scruples and better know- 
ledge, will not do. During our visit, he had his son circumcised 
with great pomp and ceremony, feasting and dancing, in defer- 
ence to the Mohammedans ; a few days after, he had the re- 
mains of a leading man, which had been interred at a distant 
town, in his absence, in what is called "half ground," taken up 
and reinterred, with all the coremonies which the pagan customs 
require. This conformation to ancient customs is what has 
caused the King of Dahomy to be so much censured by some 
foreigners. That monarch is far from being the monster which 
he has been represented to be by interested or prejudiced meiK 
After the regular interment of the distinguished man, whose 
funeral ceremonies we have referred to above, a plate of cooked 
rice and other articles were brought and carefully deposited on 
the grave, for the use of the dead. This of course the king 
considers absurd, but it is in deference to an old custom. Now, 
before indulging in merriment at the expense of those people, 
let us consider whether they are any worse in their supersti- 
tions than the ancient cultivated Greeks and Eomans. They 
often prepared food and deposited it in certain places for the 
gods. The sacrifices which they offered on different occasions 
were conceived as real food presented to the gods, who were 
supposed actually to consume the offering, either by eating it 
bodily or by inhaling the smoke when burnt. " The goas," 
says Lucian, "feed on ambrosia and nectar, but they delight 
most in the steam of the fat that rises with the smoke of the 
sacrifice, and in the blood of the victims poured by the offefer 
round the altar." In Homer, Neptune is described as "sitting 
down to the sacrificial meal and enjoying it." The early 
Komans offered to Jupiter Dapalis a piece of roast pork, with 
wine. And what are we to understand by the shew-bread table 
among the Hebrews, with the constant and regularly renewed 
loaves? "I will take no bullock out of thy house,'* said God, 
" nor he goats out of hy folds. ***** 'VyiH X eat the 
flesh of bulls or drink the blood of goats?" May we not under- 
stand these questions as designed to correct certain heathenish 
notions, which may have prevailed among the Jews, that God 
really eat the flesh of bulls and drank the blood of goats offered 
in sacrifice? 



MISSIONABT EXPLORATION OF LIBERIA. 

We take from the Home and Foreign Journal the following 
report of Eev. A. D. Phillips, Missionary of the Southern Bap- 
tist Board of Missions. The result of the exploration, says the 
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Journal, " is the appointment of eight new laborers in that 
field :" 

I arrived in Monrovia on Sunday, the 22d of January, 1871, 
and attended service at the Baptist Church. I remained there 
ten days, and quietly looked around to find out as much as possi- 
ble of the state of affairs. While there, Kev. Mr. Gibson from 
Marshall, Kev. Mr. Cheeseman from Edina, and Mr. Crocker 
from Little Bassa, visited me. All were rejoiced to see me, and 
hailed my arrival as a new era in mission work in Africa. I 
then visited Marshall, and found a feeble church, able to do 
very little for ministerial support. Several native towns around 
there offer very inviting fields. One, a settlement of the liber- 
ated Congoes, where a number are already Christians, others 
who are entirely heathen, sent to me, begging for teachers. In 
the Congo town, known as the "Old Field," where the S. B. 
C. once employed Eev. Mr. Weaver, they have been without 
any preaching for years, except an occasional visit from some 
one passing. And yet one young Congo man holds service 
every Sunday, and reads and prays, and says what he can to 
instruct them. They sent me a letter, signed by all the con- 
verts, praying for some one to give them regular instruction, 
as their children were growing up without the Gospel or any 
other teaching. 

I then went up the Farmington river to Mt. Olive, fifteen 
miles from Marshall, (Junk,) where is a mission station and 
school of the Methodist Church, and I also passed numer- 
ous towns on the way. From Mt. Olive I went in a northeaster- 
ly direction, about ninety or one hundred miles, to King Zeo's 
territory and town, called the Bear country. King Zeo received 
me graciously and treated me very hospitably; he regarded me 
as his guest and supplied me with provisions. His territory is 
about fift/ miles in extent, and has a population of perhaps 
three thousand persons or more. 

Zeo's influence extends to all the surrounding people, some of 
which are a different tribe altogether. The Bear kingdom is 
one of the petty kingdoms into which the Bassa tribe is divided. 
(The Bassa tribes, divided into numerous kingdoms, extend 
from Carysburg, near the river St. Paul's, to the river Grand 
Oesters, a distance of over two hundred miles, all speaking the 
same language, and extending interior-ward one hundred and 
fifty miles.) King Zeo and his chief were cautious about com- 
mitting themselves in the reception of missionaries. They 
were, however, very anxious to hav^ teachers amongst them. 
They proposed that I should enter into a written treaty, they 
binding themselves to protect and give liberty to missionaries 
and, teachers, and I should be bound to send otily those who 
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would devote themselves exclusively to the work of teaching 
and preaching. 

I consider the Bassa people have a better idea of God, the 
Spirit, and the devil, together with their different influences 
upon men, than any of the tribes of Africa I have yet seen. 
Their language also is suflSciently copious to readily express all 
the truths of the Christian religion. They are idolaters, but 
would perhaps more properly be called fetish worshippers. 
They are agricultural in their habits, but more warlike than 
the Yorubas, and practice the rude arts to a much less extent 
than the latter. 

The chief product among them is rice. I spent eleven days 
there, and visited one or two smaller towns. TheFarmington 
river runs within a mile of Zeo's town, and is large enough there 
for canoes. From Zeo's we find easy access to the.Gehees on 
the West, and the Galos beyond them, and to the Barline and 
Mandingoes west, northwest, and north. More to the north, near 
the Bear territory, is the Pessy people, who are anxious to re- 
ceive missionaries. The Kingdom of Kaimo, a little east of 
north, adjoining Zeo's territory, is also very friendly, and still 
further beyond is Pagode, one of the most powerful of the petty 
Bassa tribes, and occupiers of the Cam-wood district. The 
Bassas are the largest or most numerous people on the Liberian 
Coast, and are regarded as the most docile and teachable. There 
are probably more than two hundred thousand, all speaking the 
same language. King Zeo, one of his sons, Dokai, and his 
brother Vankra, all wanted me to take their sons home with 
me to be educated. Dokai positively refused to take his back, 
and I placed him at school in Monrovia. Zeo refused to allow 
me to return via Zugon and down the Mechlin river to Bassa; 
but went with me, together with two of his sons, and Vankra 
his brother, and a number of his people, to Mt. Olive, on the 
Farmington river. ' 

I then returned to Marshall, where I rested three days, and 
set out for Edina and Grand Bassa. I went in a canoe up the 
Barga river to Barga, about fifteen miles. There I had promise 
of hammock-men, but as they did not come, I set off to walk to 
Crocker's, at Little Bassa, a distance of about 'eight miles. 
Crocker sent men with me next morning, Sunday, to carry me to 
Edina. They carried me, however, very little, and I was too 
tired to walk ; besides, my feet were very sore. So they left the 
beach and turned aside into a little creek, got a canoe, and we 
went into the Mechlin river, and at 12 noon came to Edina. I 
addressed a Sunday school that afternoon, preached at night, 
preached at Grand Bassa on Monday night, and at Boxley on 
Tuesday, and at Edina on Tuesday night. 

Brother Cheeseman's church is the best I've seen in Idberi*. 
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He has a fine Sunday school, and works amongst his people with 
great energy; he has maintained his ground and advanced; 
has a fine class of young persons, and is giving such instruction 
as he can to those preparing for the ministry. Brother Horace, 
of Buchanan, is also doingr a good work, and preaches much in 
and around Buchanan. The brethren there are erecting a very 
nice brick building for a church house. 

I found it quite impracticable to go farther down the Coast. 
I had twice tried hammock-men and twice had to walk. My 
feet were now quite sore. I had seen sufficient to enable me to 
form a judgment about the best places to occupy and the most 
suitable. I asked Brethren Yates and Gibson to meet me and 
Brother Cheeseman at Little Bassa; to which place I had an- 
other walk of eight miles. 

I then made the appointments which I have previously in- 
formed you of by letter, and returned to Marshall. The next day 
after, my feet were so sore I could not get a shoe on, so I could not 
get about. I also had an ague and symptoms of a bilious attack 
of fever. I remained there four days; in that time had two agues 
and fever, and then set out in a canoe for Monrovia; had an- 
other ague on the way, but arrived in Monrovia on the second 
day about broken down. I was not in bed all the time, but was 
not out of the house for about ^ve days, Then I took steamer 
and went to Lagos. I was greatly pleased with the progress 
made by the little church there. Abeokuta is still closed against 
white men. The church at Lagos is still willing to make any 
sacrifice to have preaching. Many of the other churches there 
urged me not to break it up. Neither did I feel inclined to do 

80. 

In conclusion, I would suggest that at once a suitable man 
be sent to Lagos, and as soon as practicable a training school 
be begun under Brother Cheeseman at Edina. 



NORTHERN BAPTIST MISSION IN LIBERIA. 

The Committee made a general appropriation for the support 
of preachers in various parts of Liberia, and during the year 
the following brethren have been assisted. Marshall, Eev. W. 
F. Gibson; Congo Town, Eev. Moor Worrell; New Georgia, 
Rev. Thomas Early; Virginia, H. Underwood ; Clay-Ashland, 
Rev. W. C. Burke; Louisiana, W. Lawson; Carysburg, S. Carr; 
Cape Mount, P. Crump; Ed4na, J. J. Cheeseman; Bexley, 
Judge Cook; Greenville, Isaac Roberts; Macon, John Robert- 
eon; Farmington, John Huff; Harper, W. H. Moulton: and 
Lower Buchanan, L. A. Williams. Many of these places are 
on the borders of the Republic, and are within reach of large 
native tribes, from which not a few of their converts have been 
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gathered. All of them have experienced in-gatherings during 
the year. 

The Executive Committee, early in the year, took measures 
to establish a Training School for such young men as are seek- 
ing a preparation for the preaching of the Gospel. It was 
doomed advisable to avail ourselves of such buildings as could 
temporarily be obtained for the purpose, and to assign the duty 
of instruction to some one to be selected by our African brethren 
from their own number. Rev. J. T. Richardson has been desig- 
nated for this important work, and has already begun it at his 
house in Virginia. The plan was to take students from the 
stations, where the ministers, aided by our funds, are laboring, 
wherever men are found with the desire, and suitable promise, 
for the work. It is proposed to limit the number to fifteen the 
present year. Mr. Richardson says : " The Training School has 
started tinely, at my residence in Virginia. We have the pro- 
mise ot vouth from the far interior." 

One ot the marked features of the vear has been the call for 
schools, on the part of the heathen chiefs of the interior. There 
is a scro wini; thirst for knowledge and books, and even the heathen 
rulers perceive that education such as Christians enjoy will be 
a blessing to their people. In this connection it may also be 
mentioned, that a large number of the baptisms reported are 
those of natives. There is a growing feeling among the Libe- 
rian emiorrants that the surrounding; heathen tribes must be 
evangelized. The general interests of the mission are progress- 
in or hopetully. 

The policy heretofore pursued with reference to this mission 
has boon ohiofly tentative. Wo were obliged to relj wholly on 
mon of whom we had little knowledge, and re-open a work 
which had become in a manner strange to ns. The greater part 
ot I ho aid wo have given our brethren has expanded among the 
settlors, and if an onoourairinij number of natives and heathen 
have boon reached, it has been an incident, rather than the lead- 
ing plan of the work. It is unquestionably our duty, as soon as 
the mon can bo raised up and trained for the purpose, to plunge 
into the interior, and labor directly for the heathen who have 
never hoard the Gospel. The settlers in Liberia ought to be 
aided to some extent: but this should be subordinate to the 
main design of evangelizing the pagan tribes. It is pretty 
clear that this work must bo done by natives of the country, 
or AtVioan immigrants thoroughly acclimated. It is hoped 
that the school already com mencod for the education of preach- 
ers will contribute to the evangelization of these tribes, byin- 
croasiiiiT the power or' :he ministry. By some means we must 
break tv^rth, on the right hand and on the left, and cany the 
glad tidings to the people that have never heard of Christ 
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As a contribution towards this result, the Committee have 
decided to afford increased aid to Eev. J. W. Yonbrunn, who 
lives among his people, the Bassas, and is the only preacher of 
the Gospel in Africa able to preach in their language. Mr. 
Yonbrunn's visit to this country is for the purpose of raising 
money for a chapel at Vonbrunnville, to erect suitable school 
buildings in two or three locations, most favorable for the pur- 
poses of schools. The chapel at Yonbrunnville will probably 
be erected during the coming ' season, and then a stronghold 
will be established in a strong native center. From this point, 
it is hoped that we shall be able to reach others still more re- 
mote from civilization j that men here converted and trained 
for duty, will go forth to publish the glad tidings to their be- 
nighted race. — Annual Beport, 1871. 



BEV. MB. CBUMHELL'S SCHOOL. 

At an Episcopal Clerical Prayer Meeting held in Philadelphia, 
the Rev. Joseph R. Moore read the following letter, which he 
had received from the Rev. Mr. Crummell : 

Monrovia, Liberia, February 28, 1871. 

Reverend and Dear Brother : Sometime ago you told me 
you had $25 for my work here, and I asked you to give it to 
me for an organ for Yirginia. If you have not used it for that 
purpose, allow me to ask you to let me devote it to another 
object. 

That object is this : Last year, at the request of several 
youths, I undertook the education of several youths as board- 
ing scholars. I have now six with me, and three applications 
more, one from Bassa and two from this county. My school 
is a Manual Labor School, to prepare men for orders and as 
catechists and schoolmasters. To this, I propose, with God*s 
blessing, to devote the latter portion of my life, if life be spared 
me. I want to get about twenty youths, natives and colonists. 
But to carry out this great work, I must needs have money 
and means. Let me state my needs : 

1. I need 6400 annually for twenty students, ($500 if I can 
get it, but I will make $400 do.) Of this $200 will pay my 
rice bill, and $200 will meet clothing expenses. 

2. I need some friend in the United States to supply me 
with books and stationery, free of any expense to me. 

But you will ask me, what will you do for meats and vegeta- 
bles f My answer is, we will raise them ourselves. With the 
latter we are already pretty well provided. Next year (D. Y.) 
I shall have an overabundance of plantains and cassada ; more 
than sufficient for all our needs. 
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I have already a nice comfortable home, a brick school-house, 
the attic of which serves as a dormitory. 

Now, my Eev. Brother, can't you be one of eight clerical 
friends to raise me $50, a year's scholarship for this work ? 

Believe me, it is a real work. Two of my students are 
youths who speak the Dey and Yey languages. Blessed of 
God to become catechists or clergymen, how useful will they 
not be, with a capability of speaking in the vernacular, to the 
heathen people I Already I have put these youths to duty. 
Every Thursday and Sunday morning they visit native towns 
and preach the Gospel. This, with the manual labor they 
perform, is fitting these youths to become useful, practical men 
in future. I have already written to the U. S. for tools, to learn 
their trades. Manual labor is an essential, indispensable ele- 
ment in all successful training of youth in Africa. It is the 
lack of this agency which gives so much trouble to our friends 
in Sierra Leone, both in their female and male schools. Every 
year their scholars sicken and die ; so much so, that at the 
Female High School they have been driven to begin a system 
of labor to save the lives of their wards. . 

Wishing you every possible success in your new sphere of 
labor, and with many grateful remembrances, I am, very truly, 
your brother and servant, Alex. Cbummsll. 



LIBEBIA EPISCOPAL MISSION. 

JOURITAL OF REV. J. K. WILCOX, MISSIONARY AT BASSA. 

Sunday, April 9th — Easter-Day, — Preached this moning in the 
Ladies' Hall, to the settlers, when the holy communion was 
administered. The day was unusually bright and beautiful, and 
Mr. C. performed well on the melodeon. After service, I was 
glad to shake hands with Mr. D., senior warden of JRev. Mr. 
Gibson's church, Monrovia. Mr. 1). is on a visit to this place. 

Monday, 10th. — Went ten miles up the river to-day, to give 
instructions concerning the burning of bricks for the church. 

Tuesday J 11th, — Called on Mr. H. to-day, to secure lime for 
the church. Met young A., a native Christian lad^ reared by 
the Eev. Mr. Hoffman. He spoke of dear Mr. H. with much 
affection. 

Wednesday, 12th. — Walked four miles to day to Pe's town, 
where I preached and prayed with the people. The womea 
seemed much interested. 

Friday, 14:th. — Walked five miles this morning, to visit An- 
drew, a very influential chief in the Dorzon section of country. 
Andrew was absent; but his son entertained us. After rest- 
ing, young Andrew assembled his people, the major part of 
whom, however, were absent on their farms. I preached to 
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all we could collect, about the folly of idol worship, etc. AfTber 
service, young Andrew assured me that, since my last visit to 
his town, sometime, during last year, they have been observ- 
ing the Lord's day, by ceasing from every kind of work. I 
was glad to notice no fresh gree-gree in the town. I may 
remark here, that there are so many native towns around our 
civilized settlements, within the radius of five, six, and eight 
miles, that one missionary, in order to viedt every one, often 
finds that he is only able to make but one or two visits, per- 
haps, to any one town during six months, and attend to other 
duties. This will show our great want of laborers to meet the 
pressing demands of the work. After leaving this town, we 
proceeded two miles farther, visiting other towns and villages. 
On returning, late in the afternoon, we met old Andrew. He 
shook hands with us cheerfully, and said that he is always very 
glad to have us visit his town and preach to his people. 

Saturday^ 15fA. — Went seven miles up the St. John's river, to 
complete the arrangements about burning the bricks for the 
church. Met Eev. Mr. K., (Methodist,) who desires his daugh- 
ter to be educated in our day-school. Met JRev. Mr. and Mrs. C, 
(Baptist,) who seemed to be on a visitation. 

Sunday, IQth — \st Sunday after Easter. — Service this mprning 
in the Ladies' Hall. Mr. C. performed on the melodeon; and, 
with the aid of the Sierra Leone young men, the singing was 
unusually fine. We had a heavy tornado this afternoon, which 
prevented us from having Sunday-school, and from preaching 
in Bob's town. 

Monday, llth. — Mr. N., our faithful day and Sunday-school 
teacher at Hartford, on the St. John's river, who has been absent 
for a few months, visiting his relatives and friends at Sierra 
Leone, called on me this morning. I was, indeed, glad to see 
bim. 

Tuesday, ISth. — Went seven miles up the St. John's river this 
morning to see how the bricks for the church are being burnt. 
1 am much pleased with the appearance of everything, and I 
think we shall have excellent bricks. 

Wednesday, 19th, — Walked three and a half miles to Pay's 
town. As soon as the women of the town saw us they began 
to prepare for our entertainment. One of the women said lo 
me that she was quite willing to come and hear me, but that she 
was then engaged cooking her husband's breakfast, but that 
if I could wait until she could gather a few sticks she would 
come. After resting about ten minutes she and all others whom 
she could persuade came. I preached to them from the first 
commandment. All paid great attention to every word. Went 
over to Edina this afternoon to have an interview with Mr. C. 
concerning the material for the church. 
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missionary has been able to discharge regularly the routine 
of duties connected with his parish. Two services on Sunday, 
the Sunday-school, and Friday-afternoon lecture, constitute 
the stated worship in Trinity church. Pastoral visiting is 
deemed an important part of the work, and is therefore not 
neglected. The Parish day-school is large and flourishing, num- 
bering over fifty pupils. The Ladicb' sewing circle, organized 
some time ago, has recently received a new impulse, and is 
increasing in activity and usefulness. 

"Kbeh-Kbeh" station, about ten miles up one branch of 
the Mesurado Kiver, among a large population of natives and 
Congoes, is provided with religious services by a catechist 
from our church. He receives no salary, but has his expenses 
to and from the station paid by contributions from Trinity 
church. He goes to the station on Saturday, and returns on 
Monday. His work is catechizing, visiting from house to 
house, and holding public worship twice on Sunday. About 
four weeks ago, I received an application, signed by a number 
of the leading men, natives and Congoes of the place, request- 
ing that the catechist, Mr. Fuller, be stationed among them 
altogether, so that they can have the benefit of his services 
for week-day instruction as well as Sunday. I hope that 
before a great while means may be placed in my hands to 
grant this request. We need at this station a native chapel 
and a small church bell. The chapel we shall endeavor, with 
the aid of our sewing circle, to build ourselves. But who will 
send us a bell to call the people together on Sunday. Will 
not some friend of the work do this? 

TotO'Korie. A messenger was in from this station last 
week. Our school is yet small and irregular in its operations. 
Our catechist, however, stands at his post, a witness to the 
truth in that section, doing what he can in visiting from house 
to house, imparting private religious instruction, and advanc- 
ing the few scholars he has. There are times when we are 
required to stand still and wait on the movements of Provi- 
dence to break down the obstacles in the way of His work. 

We had interesting Easter services on Sunday last, and a 
missionary collection was taken up for the Kbek-Kbeh station. 
The amount received was $9.32. 



THE NATIVE CHUBCH IN WEST AEBIQA. 

The following examples of the vigor of the newly founded 
native Episcopal Church of West Africa, are taken from the 
^* Proceedings of the Committee of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety" of England: 
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The Eev. James Quaker, native Principal of the Sierra Leone 
Grammar School, having recently arrived, was introduced to 
the Committee, and spoke of the work of the native pastorate, 
and gave favorable testimony to the general character of the 
native congregation, who had so received the Gospel, that they 
submitted as readily to the ministers as they formerly did 
to the European missionaries; he spoke also of the native pas- 
torates, ten in number, and stated that there were in each con- 
gregation an average of five to seven hundred members, of 
whom two or three hundred were communicants; that the 
Lord's-day was well observed, and even among the heathen, 
who formed about one-seventh of the whole population, the in- 
fluence of Christian example was apparent. 

A letter was read from the Eev. Henry Johnson, the Socie- 
ty's Native Missionary to the Mendo people, giving an account 
of a visit recently paid by him to Abeokuta and Ibadan. The 
letter gave a cheering account of the state of the native church 
at Abeokuta, and described the eagerness with which the 
Christians had welcomed Mr. Towusend on his return. Mr. 
Johnson was himself present on one Sunday, (February 5th,) 
in the Ake church, when more than 560 Christians were pres- 
ent, going through the different parts of the church service in 
regular order, like the congregations at Sierra Leone, but with 
"this important diff^erence, that no word of English was heard 
from beginning to end." His visit to Abeokuta impressed him 
much with the importance of giving to a people the Word of 
God in their own native tongue. A Yoruba man at Lagos — 
an intelligent person — informed him that he had been much 
struck, in reading the Bible in his own language for the first 
time, by the new light which it gave him, although he had 
been in the habit of reading the English version for many years 
at Sierra Leone. 

Mr. Johnson subsequently paid a visit to Ibadan, where his 
father had formerly labored as catechit-it. The people treated 
him very kindly, and spoke with atiection of his father; and, 
when he left, the elders of the Ibadan congregation made him 
a present of a handsome country cloth in recognition of his 
father's services. — London Record^ July 12. 



GREAT CHANGES IN SOUTHERN AFRICA. 

In Africa I have seen great changes. On a former occasion, 
when I was speaking here, we were only beginning to hope 
that we should have native evangelists and teachers. On my 
return several who had been engaged commenced their labors. 
At the various out-stations which we were wont to visit, (though 
our visits, from the multitude of our engagements, were few 
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and far between,) we have witnessed the wonderful power of 
God exercised through the simplest means. Kot only at the 
Kuruman station, which is the centre station, but at out-stations 
hundreds of miles away, we have our churches, and there are 
men there of the simplest character. We have not been able 
to get an academy to raise up native evangelists; but where 
we have not been able to send a native to be a schoolmaster 
or teacher, they make one for themselves. Sometimes a man 
makes himself a native teacher or a schoolmaster. It is really 
astonishing to see the things that these men do. They assem- 
ble on the Sabbath-day; they have their regular seasons of 
worship; they hold their prayer-meeetings ; they read and 
converse together, and the teacher attempts, to the best of his 
ability, to explain what he knows of the meaning of the Scrip- 
tures. I have heard more than once a simple native teacher 
select a text, evidently without any intention of expounding 
it, but making it a kind of hook on which to hang an apology 
for a discourse ; but then he would press upon his hearers, with 
warmth and earnestness, the necessity of repentance towards 
God and faith towards our Lord Jesus "^Christ. I have seen 
these men with a glow of feeling persuading their hearers to 
taste and see that the Lord is gracious. I have seen tears 
trickling from their eyes when a simple native teacher has been 
holding up the Cross to them, and pointing out to them the 
beauty and love of the Lord Jesus Christ, and His goodness in 
coming to this wicked, dirty, nasty world, as I have heard 
them call it. 

The result of the Gospel in Southern Africa, in the interior, 
amongst the Bechuanas, has been really remarkable. There 
has been a universal change produced amongst the tribes. I 
knew them when they lived in implacable hatred to each other, 
burning with revenge, so that no one tribe could visit another 
without running the risk of being cut off. There was always 
something for which they sought revenge; now there is no 
more of that; the Gospel has swept that spirit away. One 
tribe can with impunity go to another tribe. Trade is carried 
on between them; each tribe has its own peculiar calling; one 
makes clothes, another smelts iron ore, another makes orna- 
ments, another tools, and there is a constant interchange, such 
as was not known before. Notwithstanding the simplicity of 
many of our native teachers and schoolmasters, the work is 
blessed. I have wondered to see persons who have been 
brought from our out-stations who have had no other instruc- 
tion than that of those simple men. I have been surprised to 
observe the clearness of their views of Christian doctrine, the 
depth of their faith when they were expressing themselves; 
how they were led to mourn over their sins, and how at last, 

2 
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through faith, they were enabled to look to Jesus Christ, who 
in His own body bore their sins on the accursed tree, remind- 
ing one that it is "not by might nor by power, but by My 
Spirit, saith the Lord." 

There was once a time that I remember when nothing could 
persuade either the gentlemen or ladies to put their legs and 
arms into sacks. After they were reformed, they began to 
feel that they were new creatures, and then it was that they 
began to desire to have decent clothing. I am sure you would 
all delight to witness the cleanness and decency of these peo- 
ple, who wear clothes of British manufacture. There goes 
through our station now no less than £70,000 worth of British 
manufactures to the tribes round about. I have known the 
time when a trader would stop a week or two, without being 
able to sell a single handkerchief. Again, there was a time in 
our station when there was but a solitary plough, and that was 
a missionary plough, a Dutch one, and a very clumsy thing to 
boot. Now, the natives have their ploughs by hundreds. There 
was a time when the man, the lord of creation, would select for 
himself such a choice work as sitting under the shadow of a 
tree, while his wife worked in a field from morning to night 
with a heavy pick. Now, she has the comfort seeing him plough 
his garden — her garden; she has no objection to harvesting 
and to scuffle a little to take away the weeds. Now, the very 
people, who formerly would beat any northerner for taking 
care of his bawbees, show a wonderful liberality, which the 
Gospel has developed amongst them. The Bechuanas are very 
careful of the little that they possess. Formerly, of course, 
they had no knowledge of money, no currency; it was all 
barter. They are wonderfully improved in that kind of wis- 
dom now; they know all about pounds, shillings, and six- 
pences. It is a most gratifying thing to think that the people 
whom I knew for years, who would have thought it preposter- 
ous to exchange an ox, or a goat, or a sheep, or even a pound, 
or a shilling, or a sixpence, for a book, or to give it for a cause 
— ^namely, to extend the knowledge of the Saviour — that these 
people now buy books and read them. 

That leads me now to another very important point. I now 
hold in my hand forty-eight pages of the Bechuana Bible. I 
have received letter after letter, since I came to this country, 
telling how painful it is for the missionaries to send away one 
after another, and say there is no copy of the Bible or Testa- 
ment to be had for love or money, 1 am thankful that I have 
been permitted once more to bear testimony to the gloidons 
work of missionaries among the heathen. I do wonder, and 
I have wondered still more since I came to this country, th&t 
the great and glorious Being, of infinite majesty and power, 
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who holds the reins of universal empire, should condescend to 
employ such weak worms as we are to be His agents in the 
conquest of the world, for we know that the world is to be 
conquered by the Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ. We know 
what we are doing when we are laboring, and we know that 
we cannot labor too much. The time is coming when we shall 
understand better than ever the greatness and the glory of 
the work in which we, are permitted to take a part. Let us — 
oh ! let us — while we have time, labor for the perishing heathen ; 
let us do all that in us lies, that the knowledge of the Lord 
may be extended. We know that it is to be extended through 
human instrumentality, and we know that we have the bless- 
ing of that Jesus who said, "Go into all the world," whose 
language we missionaries feel as though we heard it, "Lo, I 
am with you always." — Eev, Robert Moffat. 



THE ZANZIBAR SLAVE TRADE. 

The slave traffic of Zanzibar seem* to be brisk, according to 
an account given of it by Dr. Kirk, which has just been printed 
with other correspondence respecting the slave-trade on the 
East Coast of Africa. Dr. Kirk forwards copies of certain offi- 
cial statements of the Zanzibar Government, respecting the 
import and export of slaves during the last season, so far as 
that traffic has been carried on openly and in accordance with 
the rules now in force. These statistics were not prepared by 
the Arab authorities expressly for Dr. Kirk ; but he had access. 
to the original books of the custom-house and of the Sultan.' s 
secretary. From them we learn that Zanzibar Island impor'ced 
in one year 11,944 slaves, and exported during a nearly pavellel 
period, also of one year, as many as 8,215, leaving appe.rently 
for use in the island 3,729 ; but of these 2,000 are stolen yearly 
by the Northern A^^abs, or shipped by the Zanzibar people 
without license. Dr. Kirk says that the present yearly slave 
requirements of the town and island may be safely estimated 
at not more than 1,729. The declared export irom Zanzibar 
to the petty coast towns and Island of Pemba Is 8,215, to which 
must be added 3,000 shipped direct from Quiloa thither, or 
11,215, making^ with 2,000 taken as contraband from Zanzibar, 
13,215 to supply the coast and the Arabiaa slave-trade together. 
This enormous slave traffic is almost entirely owing to the 
Arabian and Persian Gulf demands, and Dr. Kirk is of the 
opinion that nothing short of the total prohibition of slave- 
trading by sea will ever enable our cruisers to operate against 
the system on this difficult coast. The statistics, he adds, be- 
ing derived from Arab official documents, may be relied on as 
not exaggerating the number of slaves transported. 
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CUB AFEICAV COLOHY. 

Liberia, in humble imitation of greater Powers, has a na- 
tional debt, a national paper currency, a boundary dispute with 
the British owners of Sierra Leone, &c. A corporation has 
been organized in London, to take up the Liberian currency 
with coin or merchandise. Of course, it must be at a good 
round shave, and the result will be a large increase of the 
Liberian load of debt and interest, and a monopoly of the 
Liberian markets by the English. The Liberian statesmen 
are not yet far enough advanced to see through the liberality 
of these English operators. The matter concerns us some- 
what, as Liberia is an American colony, and we ought not 
tamely to allow its markets to slip from our grasp in this way. 

The last vessel sent out by the American Colonization So- 
ciety carried with her one hundred and ninety-six emigrants. 
This is the only civilized emigration to Africa from any quar- 
ter, and, besides it is a permanent one. Slow as it has always 
boon, the persevering effort has produced lasting results. Ameri- 
can civilization and institutions have been able to strike their 
roots deeply into the soil of Africa. The Eepublic, modeled 
after our own, has been uniformly well governed, peaceful, and 
orderly. There have been no revolutions or rebellions, no 
civil contentions, and the people are contented and happy. 

For a long time they seemed toVjling to the Coast, and to 
be somewhat afraid to venture to plant colonies in the inte- 
rior, where they might be overwhelmed by the wild tribes. 
But the Kopublic has carried on several wars with the savages 
qui to sucoossfully, and its prestige is now strong and well 
os{;U>Hshod. The Liberian troops are steady in battle and 
srcnonUly irresistible. The result of this erection of a strong 
l^owor ha:^ boon to induce weak tribes of native Africans to set- 
tle in tho Liberian territories to secure protection. Among 
those tho misj^ionaries labor with constancy and success, and 
tho arts of civilisation have made considerable progress among 
thorn. It sooms* rather hard that our American emigration, 
of not more thwn tltYoon thousand all told, should have to mould 
and discipline a total population of six hundred thousand, and 
it shows the capacity of the American colored man in a strik- 
ing manner, when we know that this feeble colony is really 
making a nation out of this mass. 

The tenacity with which England clings to even her remot- 
est and least promising colonies is exhibited in Sierra Leone. 
It was at one time premised, from the studied friendliness of 
England to Liberia, that she would cede Sierra Leone to the 
Eepublic. It now turns out that all this kindness was only to 
secure a monopoly of the trade of Liberia, which England 
foresaw might be great. To make sure of it she has made 
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presents of vessels to the Eepublic for a navy, has established 
and subsidized a line of mail steamers to that Coast, and now 
proposes to undertake the job of funding the Liberian currency. 
On the other hand, we have turned a cold shoulder to the 
colonists. We take no interest in the progress of the Eepublic, 
and we leave it to struggle with the overshadowing power of 
England on a boundary dispute. 

It can scarcely be a matter of wonder that the colored Amer- 
ican, knowing no other home than the United States, and 
standing now upon a full equality with all other citizens, 
should be indisposed to migrate to a remote clime, of which he 
knows little and cares less. Here his emancipated race has a 
whole boundless continent before it, and a mighty future lim- 
ited only by its own enterprise. To it we owe our prodigious 
cotton crop, and its destiny in America is obviously not yet 
fulfilled. Its first impulse in a state of freedom is the same 
displayed by the poor European on coming to America, a sort 
of " earth hunger." The ownership of a piece of land, however 
small, is the universal desire, and when the prosperity of Li- 
beria shall have become more advanced, this may stimulate a 
great emigration thither from the United States, when noth- 
ing else can. But the colored emigrants who may reach 
Liberia hereafter will be animated by a far difl^erent spirit 
from their predecessors. The breath of political life has been 
breathed into them. They are no longer down-trodden, crushed, 
submissive, or broken in spirit. Manhood asserts itself, and 
American civilization makes the colored citizen progressive 
and aspiring, like all around him. He has marched and fought 
under the banner of the great Eepublic. He has taken his 
place in her history. He has worn her uniform, and held her 
offices. 

As the first French revolution regenerated France, and made 
the Frenchman progressive, so the mighty struggle for free- 
dom has made the colored race far different from what it has 
been in the past. Those who in after years may leave us to set- 
tle in Liberia will be ardent, active, energetic, and intelligent. 
The little Republic has hitherto had only the submissive, con- 
tented, docile race that resulted from generations of slavery 
and oppression. She needs now a new and stronger element, 
animated by the fire and vigor resulting from the war and 
emancipatipn. Perhaps the future opened to the race here is 
so auspicious, that it may be years before such an element can 
act upon Liberia. But some of it mu3t now reach her in every 
ship-load of emigrants. For the American colored citizen has 
become a new man, and cannot fail to show it in his bearing 
and his whole movements and plans. The new future of 
Liberia is best seen in the steady increase of the settlements 
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in the interior, to which the new emigrants are sent. There 
is where the Eepublie is destined to flourish and grow strong, 
and the Liberian statesmen appear at length to have recognized 
the fact, and to be acting upon it. — Fhiladelphia American and 
Gazette, 

GROZEBVILLE, LIBERIA. 

A few years since, by the liberality of the late John P. 
Crozer and other Philadelphians, in connection with the gene- 
rous appropriation of the American Colonization Society, a 
company of 346 colored emigrants left the Island of Barbados, 
in the West Indies, for Liberia, West Africa. The company 
settled in a beautiful location, near the St. Paul's river, about 
twenty miles from Monrovia. In honor of John P. Crozer 
and of his deceased brother, Dr. Samuel A. Crozer, who took 
the first company of emigrants to Africa, in 1820, the new 
settlement was named " Crozerville " by the emigrants them- 
selves. Within ten days after their arrival they organized an 
Episcopal church, which they named "Christ church." The 
new settlers have been very industrious. In the eloquent 
language of Kev. William Hague, D. D., " One of the wealthiest, 
humblest, most unpretentious of Baptists in Pennsylvania, has 
reared for him, by black men, mostly Episcopalians, simply 
*out of respect,' a memorial which the loftiest worldly ambi- 
tion might be tempted to covet or envy. The country that 
produces such men is blessed of God." A letter received from 
Jacob Padmore, dated May 27, 1871, states, that " all the friends 
in Crozerville are well. The young crops look promising. 
We have sold about fifty thousand pounds of arrow-root, and 
eight thousand pounds of ginger. We keep services and day 
school in .Christ church, but is is not ye,t quite completed." 
They feel great anxiety that their kindred in Barbados should 
be enabled to join them in their happy home in the Eepublie 
of Liberia. — Philadelphia Ledger. 



LETTER FROM MR. JOHN B. MTTITOEN. 

At a meeting held in the Hall of the Young Men's Christian 
Association, Philadelphia, on Friday,' July 28, some interesting 
statements were presented by Kev. Thomas S. Malcom, taken 
from a letter just received from Mr. John B. Munden, of Brewer- 
ville, Liberia. The writer left Jamesville, Martin county. North 
( )lina, in November, 1869, at the head of a company of freed- 
sent out by the American Colonization Society. In honor 
B Charles Brewer, of Pittsburg, who bequeathed $7,500, 
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to the Pennsylvania Colonization Society, to defray the expenses 
across the ocean of worthy colored persons, the new settlement 
was called Brewerville. Mr. Manden says: 

This is the first time that I have written to you, and the 
reason I have not written before now was, I thought I would 
see and know what could be done in Liberia by any industrious 
person. I find it to be the greatest place in the world for colored 
people. "VVe are all in good health in this settlement, and have 
been ever since we have been here. We moved to Brewerville 
April 27, 1870, and we have had but one death since. I am en- 
gaged in planting arrowroot and ginger. I think- my crop will 
make five hundred pounds this year. I planted five hundred 
large coffee trees, and have got right smart of coffee on them. 
I expect to put out ^ve hundred more this year, and every year 
that I live I expect to put out five hundred trees. The newly 
arrived people are in good health, and just as industrious as 
they can be. The natives are around me every day, saying, 
"Daddy, palm-oil for tobacco; cam-wood for Merican cloth." 
Not less than five hundred natives visit Brewerville in a single 
day. I wish you to give notice to the colored people of Martin 
county, North Carolina, " that I want them to come to Li- 
beria, where I am." 

Mr. Malcom said, "as reports sometimes get afloat that 
the freedmen have not enjoyed health and happiness in their 
new homes in Liberia, this account will prove interesting to 
the friends of the philanthropic work, wnich has founded a 
Christian Kepublic on the distant shores of Africa." 



ANHIVEB8AST OF LIBERIAIT INBEPEITOENGE. 

Special reference was made yesterday, (July 26,) at the Noon- 
day Prayer Meeting, in the Hall of the Young Men's Christian 
Association, Philadelphia, to the interesting fact, that it was the 
twenty-fourth anniversary of the Declaration of Independence 
by the people of Liberia, the Young African Eepublic, modeled 
after our own, and founded by black men from the United 
States. The meeting was presided over by Rev, Thomas S. 
Malcom, the Corresponding Secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Colonization Society. An appropriate chapter was read (Isaiah 
Ix.,) commencing "Arise, shine; for thy light is come," and 
closing with the words, " A little one shall become a thousand, 
and a small one a strong nation. I the Lord will hasten it in 
His time.'* 

An extract was read from the address on the twenty-third 
anniversary of Liberian Independence, before the Common 
Council, and the citizens of Monrovia, July 26, 1870, by the 
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Eev. Alexander Crammell. "I do not wish Liberia," said the 
eloquent orator, "to become a colony of any nation. I want 
her forever to maintain distinct nationality." An address of 
special interest was made by Eev. E. J. Pierce, several years a 
missionary in Africa. Several fervent prayers were offered and 
hymns sung. Westward F. Keeling, formerly a slave in Virginia, 
said that he had watched this movement for forty years with 
growing interest, and believed that God had great blessings in 
store for Africa. Prayer was also offered by Eev. John F. Stran, 
of Accomac county, Virginia. 

At the close of the meeting a beautiful flag of Liberia was un- 
folded; presented to Eev. T. S. Malcom by Hon. W. A. John- 
son, of Liberia, son-in-law of Preside at Eoberts. The flag nearly 
resembles our own, having six red stripes with five white stripes 
alternately displayed longitudinally. In the upper angle of the 
flag, next to the spear, a square blue ground, covering in depth 
five stripes; in the center of the blue one white star. The five 
Presidents of Liberia have all been the avowed followers of 
Christ Jesus, and members of Christian churches. Messrs. 
Eoberts, Benson, and Payne were Methodists; D. B. Warner 
a Presbyterian, and E. J. Eoye, (the present Chief Magistrate,) 
an Episcopalian. More than sixty churches have already been 
established, some of them composed entirely of natives rescued 
from heathenism. 

The Congoes, taken from slave-ships by American men-of- 
war, have made great progress, and are valuable citizens. The 
West Indians, from the British Island of Barbados, have added 
materially to the strength of the Eepublic. For more than five 
hundred miles along the Atlantic seaboard the Eepublic of Libe- 
ria maintains authority, and the settlements are extending into 
the interior. Liberia stands to-day ready to bless Africa with 
the English language and the Christian religion, with thousands 
in our own land and in the West Indies earnestly requesting 
aid to reach her shores. 

The interesting meeting was closed with the benediction by 
Eev. W. H. Josephus. — Fhiladelphia Inquirer. 



A BEMABKABLE MAN FOB LIBEBIA. 

A special correspondent of the Philadelphia Press thus 
writes, under date of Columbia, S. C, July 26, 1871, in regard 
to the leader of a company of emigrants for Liberia, whom the 
Colonization Society is arranging to send in November next: 

Eev. Elias Hill is the most remarkable man in South Carolina. 
He is a pure black, and was bom near Clay Hill, York distriot^ 
in 1819, of slave parentage. When but seven years of age^'to 
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use his own words, he became "afflicted;" that is, rheumatism, 
from which he had been a chronic sufferer from infancy, so 
contracted his lower limbs, that he was unable to walk. From 
that time, 1826, to the present, the contraction has continued, 
and in turn attacked all his limbs. His legs now resemble 
more the talons of a large bird than anything else, while his 
arms are so deformed and his fingers so contracted, that he has 
almost entirely lost the use of both. His upper and lower jaws 
are as tightly clinched as a vise, and to enable him to receive bis 
food his front teeth have been extracted. He is utterly unable 
either to walk or crawl, and has to be carried in every instance.* 
With all this hideous deformity of body, he has a massive, in- 
tellectual head, a clear, sonorous voice, and an intelligent, eagle- 
like expression. When sixteen years of age he began his self-edu- 
cation. From passing school children he picked up an occasional 
letter of the alphabet, until he finally mastered that elementary 
study. Then he undertook reading and writing, and succeeded 
in both. His first lessons were conned from the Bible, and, 
possessing all the natural fervidness of his race, he became 
deeply impressed with its teachings, and early began the preach- 
ing of the Gospel. Three different times has he been compelled 
to change his manner of writing. At first he was able to 
hold the pen in the ordinary way; next he lost the. use of his 
forefingers, and was obliged to grasp the pen with all his fingers 
knotted in a bunch around it. The process of contraction con- 
tinuing, in his fifty-first year he has the power only of folding his 
hand around the pen, and scribbling thus the best he can. In all 
York county, its legal and medical professions included, there 
are not a dozen better-informed men than old Elias, nor one 
with a stronger intellect. He is a leader amongst his people. 
Educated, eloquent, and withal deformed until he is almost a 
monstrosity, he has impressed them with a superstitious rever- 
ence, and is implicitly followed and obeyed. 

He is in correspondence with the American Colonization 
Society, and proposes emigrating in November next, with some 
seventy-five or eighty families of his flock, to Liberia. I re- 
monstrated with Hill for leaving the United States just at this 
time, when his race had taken a " new departure," when a new 
life was opened to them, and when the West offered so much 
to industrious agriculturists. The old man replied that the 
negro was acclimated to tfie South, that he was trained to 
the cultivation of cotton and corn alone, and that he believed 
that nowhere else in the world save Liberia had he a free and 
fall opportunity, under his normal conditions, to develop into 
a full and vigorous manhood. That as much as he loved the 
ITBited States, which he cherished as his own native land, he 
lite a pride and an interest in the rising young negro Bepublic, 
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that it was his desire to see a United States of Africa arise; 
and that he was determined to co-operate in the attainment of 
that object. I was sarprised at the full investigation Hill had 
made. Every Congressional and State document on the subject 
of the lands of the West and the South, and the homestead and 
pre-emption laws, he had read and digested in his mind, and, 
after this full investigation, Africa was bis choice. There the 
lands were rich. Cotton could be grown, and free schools could 
he had. There there was no animosity or prejudice against 
his race; the soil was his by rightof occupation. No argument 
'of mine could ehauEe the, old man's determination. Ho is an 
enthusiast on the subject of hie race. He has proven by him- 
self what it is capable of, and although I believe he is an ex- 
ception, be himself clings to the belief that be is only an aver- 
age man; that, with schools and books and newspapers, the 
children of his color hero, naked and dirty as they are, may 
become educated, intelligent, self-reliant beings, model citizens 
of any country. 



COLOKIZ&TIOB KEEIIVQ AT HEW BEDFORD, HABSACETTSETTB. 

A meeting in behalf of the American Colonization Society 
was held last evening in the Trinitarian Congregational church, 
Pourth street. The pastor, Eev. Mr. Terry, conducted the de- 
votional exercises, and introduced Eev. Mr. Haynea, District 
Secretary of the Society. 

Mr. Haynes said that by the kindness of several pastors, he 
was permitted to-day to call the attention of the people of New 
Bedford to the remarkable aspect Of African Colonization, since 
emancipation. The late war, which has changed so many vital 
issues, has given the Society a new era, particularly in the fact 
that large numbers of the Christian colored people of the South 
are anxious to go to Liberia. We had sent twenty-six hun- 
dred since emancipation, and not one-half the applicants. We 
have more than two thousand applicants now. Mr. Haynes 
said that the impression be was most desirous of making was, 
that African misBions, from being nearly impossible, on account 
of the deadly character of the climate to white men formerly, 
were rapidly becoming the easiest of all foreign missions, by 
means of colored Christian people, who found the olimata, tS 
them, congenial. He also spoke of the effect of emigratioa to 
Liberia upon such of the people as choose to go. 

Whilst the great masses of them must here be dealt &irly hf, 
emigration was a fine thing for thoM who ohooBe it. Libenk 
is highly prosperous, and thooe go there partake of its 

prosperity. Tbni to do ffOO 'I i" t" •">* ^nn^. These 

&cts were illastrated bj ad atatia- 
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tics too numeroiis for us to mention. It was obvious that this 
•was not a Society to get rid of our colored people, but aid Af- 
rica, and such of our people as prefer to work out their destiny 
in their fatherland, to do it successfully. 

The church was well filled, and the large audience gave un- 
divided attention to the interesting facts submitted to their 
con sideration. — Mercury. 



BAILBOAD 8UBVET OF AFRICA. 

The generous English philanthropist and friend of Africa, 
Robert Arthington, Esq., offers to contribute one hundred 
pounds sterling ($500) toward the expenses of a thorough sur- 
vey of the country between Liberia and the Niger, with a view 
to the construction of a railroad to connect them, making the 
terminal points, say, Monrovia and Bammakoo. 

Such an exploration would be valuable in the future, and it 
would lead to the extension of a chain of Christian settlements 
from the seaboard to the heart of the Continent, preparing a 
highway for the Gospel, and uprooting slavery and the inter- 
nal slave-trade among the Pagan and Mohammedan natives of 
Central Africa. 



REV. EDWARB W. BLTBEN. 

We learn that the Rev. Edward W. Blyden was to embark 
on the West African steamer from Liverpool, August 6, for 
Sierra Leone, to join the Fourah Bay College there as Linguist. 
It is stated that the Church (Episcopal) Missionary Society 
have appointed him on very liberal terms, and that his duties 
at that useful institution will be to give instruction in Arabic 
to the students. 

Prof. Blyden is a native of the West Indies, and of pure Af- 
rican descent. He removed to Monrovia over twenty years 
ago, during which time he was engaged in the service of the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, and more recently as 
Fulton Professor in Liberia College, which latter he resigned, 
March 31, 1871. 

The publication of Prof. Blyden's journal of a visit to Sierra 
Leone, copied into the African Repository for June last, will no 
doubt have prepared the minds of the friends of Liberia for 
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this change. A wider field is doubtless open to him there among 
the Mohammedans than he could enjoy at Monrovia. And if 
light penetrates into Africa from Sierra Leone, it will be just 
as beneficial to that great Continent, and just as acceptable to 
God, as if it went from Liberia. 



For the African Repository. 
EEMINISCENCES OF LIBERIA-LEAF No. XI, 

NAPEAH-BONEH-WOEREH — THE KEOOMAN. 

The native tribes of Western Africa are not nnlike the Indians of North 
America in some prominent points. Like the latter, they differ in form and 
size. The tall, thin, long-legged and long-armed Mandingo, is quite a con- 
trast to the short, stout, muscular Krooman, as much so as the Oneida would 
be alongside of the Esquimaux. They differ, too, in disposition and character. 
The Days and Pessahs are quiet, peaceful tribes ; the Condoes and Goulahs, 
warlike and fond of fight. They differ also in mental capacity. The Bassa 
tribe, the Veys, Grebos, and Queahs, are apt to learn ; while the Congoes are 
dull and stuped. So it may be said with regard to their different dialects. 
Tribes quite contiguous, though in the general their languages differ, yet 
they have many words in common. As, nyh — water — is common both among 
the Dey people and the Bassa tribe, and grippaw — God — used by several 
tribes along the Coast. It is remarkable, however, that the dialects of tribea 
living very remote from each other are entirely different, not one word com- 
mon to both ; and the difficulty of understanding each other as great as would 
exist between a Sandwich Islander and a Parisian meeting in London. But 
of this we shall take occasion to say more in a subsequent part of this paper. 

Among all the African tribes, however, none are like the Kroomen. These 
people are very peculiar. They have never been carried away as slaves. The 
men — strong, active, fond of the water — are universally employed as boatmen, 
by vessels of all nations. Men-of-war, merchantmen, steamers, slavers, all 
stop on their first arrival at any port on the Coast between the Gambia and 
Cape of Good Hope, to get a crew of Kroomen for their boats, to land cargo, 
take off return cargo, pull through bars and in surfs, at all seasons, and in all 
weather, early and late. This is a wonderful relief to the white sailors, who 
would all die off if they had to endure one tithe of the labor, exposure, and 
privation connected with such work. Hence Kroomen are in great de- 
mand, and everywhere, in the suburbs of an American or European settlement 
on the Coast, the stranger finds a ^roo^ow;n, where a neat little native village 
of men, women, and children may be seen : some of the men off at sea, some, 
having been paid off, are waiting the arrival of some vessel, to be employed 
again. 

The native whose name stands at the head of this article was a Krooman, 
and one of superior mind and character. He had been employed on board 
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an English vessel-of-war, and the officers had given him the name of Jack 
Hughes. Every man thus employed must have an American or English name, 
and the officers, generally fond of fun, do give them the queerest names 
imaginable. The writer has known a "Quid of Tobacco," " Bottle of Beer," 
a " Rope Yarn," " Tea Cup," "Peas Soup," and the like, just as it suited the 
fancy of the humorous Yankee mate, or the boatswain of the British steamer. 
And what did it matter to them ? " Ignorance was bliss," and either of the 
names above mentioned was as dignified and euphonious as a Wellington, 
Bismarck, Washington, or Napoleon. 

The writer first became acquainted with his friend Naprah-Boneh-Worreh, 
alias Jack Hughes, in 1834, at Monrovia. He could speak English tolerably 
well, would come to the mission house and converse with the missionary, at- 
tend service at the church, was serious, and became finally a regular student 
and inquirer after the Truth. It was a pleasure to teach him. He exhibited 
80 much mind, such a readiness to comprehend, and such a thirst after knowl- 
edge, that finally I concluded, if he would accompany me, to bring him with 
me to the United States. The object was to let the people see an African 
who had never been debased, trodden under foot by slavery ; but a man stand- 
ing up in all the native dignity of a man, such as his Creator had made 
him. 

We sailed from Monrovia in April, 1835, for New York. No sooner were 
we settled on board the good brig "Bourne," than I told Hughes we could 
study as well at sea as on shore, and better perhaps, more free from interrup- 
tions. So, every day his spelling, reading, and arithmetic lessons were regu- 
larly attended to. In order to increase my own little stock of African litera- 
ture, and to do my pupil good, I said, "Hughes, I want to learn your 
language, and every day, when you have done your lessons, you shall be my 
teacher and I your pupil.' He laughed, was delighted, and the arrangement 
was msuie. 

One day, as I was writing down in a blank- book the meaning in Kroo of 
some English words, he being teacher, the lesson consisted of man, woman, 
child, father, mother, son, and so on. " Now, said I, "Hughes, what is manV^ 
The sound he gave me was hard to commit to writing. How could I spell it 
with the characters of our alphabet? I studied; at last concluded if y-u-h, 
would spell yuh, then n-y-u-h would be nyuh — man. "I have it, Hughes," 
said I, and spelled it. He was quite pleased. "Now, what is woman?" 
'*Innyah." " Why, that is strange; yours must be a curious language. How 
can the prefixing of just i-n, in, make man to become woman?" Hughes 
looked at me with a keen, penetrating glance, and convinced me at once that 
he had cornered me. " You spell man, m-a-n," said he, "and then you put 
w-o, before man, and make woman ; is not that as strange ?" Reader, there 
was thought, mind, reason there. 

The visit of this native African to America was quite an event in the his- 
tory of our missionary enterprise. At that time the Rev. Dr. Nathan Bangs, 
of revered and cherished memory, was the Corresponding Secretary of the 
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Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. This great and good 
man was then in the very zenith of his powerful influence in the Church. He, 
in conjunction with the Board of Managers, instituted »a series of missionary 
meetings, in almost all the Atlantic cities, from Boston to Baltimore and 
Washington, at which Hughes would follow the missionary in his addresses, 
and greatly delight the audience with his remarks, as they would be explained 
to them. The churches were thronged, and the collections for the missionary 
treasury very liberal. 

During our short stay in New York an American schooner came in from 
Guinea, and had two native African girls on board, who could not speak one 
word of English. The captain's report of them at the custom-house was, 
that they were sent by a Spanish Seignora of the Island of St. Thomas, to 
be put by him to school and educated. He was not believed, but arrested 
as being engaged in the slave-trade, was imprisoned, and before his trial came 
on, died. To obtain some information from the girls themselves, as to the facts, 
I was requested to bring about a meeting with them and the Krooman. It was 
done, and was an amusing scene. Not one word could Hughes understand 
of their language, nor could they of anything he said, though he tried them 
in every tongue spoken from Senegambia to the Gaboon river. 

But we must close. The end of Hughes was sad, sad indeed. 

Among other cities. Dr. Bangs and myself went to Washington, and took 
him with us. He was introduced to our principal men there, and even ac- 
companied us to the Presidential Mansion, and saw the President, Andrew 
Jackson. Missionary meetings were held, at which he spoke as usual, and the 
people were pleased, but the end was lamentable. 

On our way to Washington, some wicked white man, who saw the tatoo- 
ing on his face, inquired of him who he was, and Hughes very candidly told 
him all about himself, how he come to America, and where we were going, and 
for what purpose. The other replied, that the missionary who had him in 
charge would never take him back to his country again ; that he would sell 
him at Washington, and he would see his friends no more. " I told him," 
said he, *' Never, never shall a Krooman be made a slave ; he will die first." 
The poor fellow's mind become completely deranged. At a meeting at a 
Methodist church in the city he lost all command of himself, made a spring 
towards a side window from the pulpit, leaped through it, and when I ran 
through the aisle — the greatest excitement prevailing throughout a large 
audience — I found him on the outside, the lot not being improved, just about 
taking his life with a razor. It was taken from him, however, and with diffi- 
culty we got him to our lodgings and sent for medical aid. 

We sailed from New York in July. My wife and family were on board, 
and all efforts to restore him to reason proved fruitless. So soon as we landed 
in Monrovia he took the beach on foot for Settra Kroo, leaving all he had 
behind, a confirmed maniac. S. 

Speingfield, 0., August 5, 1871. 
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LIBEBIA ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

The New American Ministee. — Hon. J. Milton Turner, Minister Eesident 
and Consul General from the United States to Liberia, arrived at Monrovia, in 
the Brig "Samson," on the 7th inst. Commodious lodgings were secured for him 
and his family by the present Vice Consul General of the United States, James 
E. Moore, Esq., who had expected his arrival here. Mr. Turner has already 
prepossessed many of our respectable citizens in his favor, as being a gentle- 
man well worthy of the position of honor and trust with which he has been 
intrusted by his Government. We wish for Mr. Turner every success in his 
mission to Liberia, and believe that he will not fail to secure for himself the 
respect and esteem of our Government. The formal reception of Mr. Turner 
will take place in a few days. 

Religious. — ;The Methodist church of this city has been, from the 16th to 
the 20th ul t., enjoying their second quarterly meeting season. Several of the 
ministers from the surrounding statibns were present, assisting the Eev. H. E. 
Fuller (preacher in charge here) in officiating. 

The Late De. McGill. — The news of the death of Doctor Samuel F. McGill 
will create as profound and general a feeling of sadness amongst (fur people^ 
as would that perhaps of any one man of Liberia. Doctor l^cGill was at- 
tacked in October last, with a bleeding from the nose, the samer way as his 
brother Urias was in 1867. After a difficult arresting of the bleeding, signs of 
dopsy soon set in. The Doctqr was the first to acknowledge the fatal symp- 
toms, and io recognize the inevitable issue. In April last he was induced 
to visit, and spent two months at Madeira. This, however, failed to have 
any beneficial effect upon his health. He returned on the lOch ultimo in 
the steamer, fully aware that his days were numbered. He gradually, in full 
possession of his powers of mind, sank, and on the 26th night of June, at 11.35 
o'clock, died. Samuel Ford McGill was the oldest son of George K. and Ange- 
lina B. MGill, and was born in Baltimore, in January, 1815. He immi- 
grated with his parents to this country in 1826. After being some time in 
Monrovia he returned to America, where he studied medicine and graduated. 
As Colonization physician, he came to Cape Palmas after the death of Governor 
Russwurm, of that Colony. Doctor McGill was appointed Governor, and held 
the position for many years. The Doctor, in connection with his now only 
serviving brother, R. S. McGill, of Cape Palmas, was a long time engaged in 
mercantile business, they taking rank as the leading merchants of the place. 
In 1856 all the McGills, (brothers,)— James B. McGill and Urias A. McGill at 
Monrovia; the subject of this notice and R. S. McGill at Cape Palmas — hav- 
ing arranged to do a more extended business, under the firm title of McGill 
Bros., (in Monrovia,) and R. S. McGill & Bros., (at Cape Palmas,) the Doctor, 
in furtherance of this desire, moved to Monrovia, and took charge in chief of 
that branch of the business. Doctor McGill leaves seven children — four by 
a previous marriage — the oldest of whom, Mr. J. B. McGill, was in 1870 on a 
visit to England, and a widow with three young children, to mourn his loss.— 
7%c Bepublican, July 10. 1871. 
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Ckmcora— William Munroe, $10; 
Misses Monroe, $6; Mrs. 
Damon, R. W. Wood, Hon. 
George M. Brooks, each $5; Dr. 
J. Reynolds, $2.; 83 00 

New Bedjord^Col. Trinitarian 
Cong. Ch., $15.09 ; Cap. J. How- 
land, Joseph Grinnell, Edward 
D. Mandin, Dea. Haskell, Wm. 
Phillips, each $5; D. IS. Bliss, 
L. D. Davis, F. B. Richmond, 
Mr. Chappell, H. P. Pierce, 
Moses Howe, Rev. O. A. Rob- 
erts, E. F. Brown, N. P. Bright- 
ton, John Wing, L. W. Hunt, 
N. Haudy, W. C. Brownell, Jr., 
W. F. Patten, W. R. King, N. 
C. Hathaway, H. W. Smith, J. 
S. Allen, A. G. Moulton, each 
$1 ; A. Lathrop, O. G. Brownell, 
eachSOcents 60 09 

93 09 



New Yobk. 

By Rev. Dr. Orcutt. ($86.00.) 
New York CUy—T. C. M. Paton. R 

M. Olyphant, each $25 

Tarrytown—lndiyidnsAa in Sec- 
ond Ret Church, to constitute 
tneir pastor ,Re v. Jno. A. Todd, 
D. D., a Life Member, $30; E. J. 
Blake, $6; A Friend, $1..... 



60 00 



36 00 



New Jebsey. 

I^rinceton— First Presb. Church, 
Bev. J. M. Macdonald, D. D., 
pastor, by D. A.Hudnut,E8q... 

By Rev. Dr. Orcutt, ($45.00.) 

Trenton— B. B. Fuller, $16; Hou. 

P. i;. Vroom, $10; George S. 

Green, $5 

Camderir—R. Bingham, Hon. T. P. 

Carpenter, Thos. McKeen, e. $6. 



DiSTBICT OF COLUHBIA. 

TTowMn^^on^Mlscellaneoas... 



86 00 
17 28 

30 00 
15 00 
62 28 

18197 



Kentucky. 

By Rev. Dr. Seys, ($23.65.) 

lAmisville—Wm.. Kendrick, $10; 
Cash, $2; Coil. M. K Church, 
viz: Mrs. Speed, $5; Mrs. Dove, 
Mrs. Tippett, G. F. Evans, Jno. 
uoldy, T. L. Clarke, each $1; in 
baskets, $1.65 23 65 

FOR REPOSITORY. 

New Hampshire— 2>»Ty— Dea. 
Harvey Hood. Mm/ord—Vr. 
Dearborn, T. Kaley, CfqffUottm- 
Mrs. Noyes Pattee, Rev. A. 
Manning, E. W. Poor. Ptem- 
broke—Kev. Isaac Wllley. Suu' 
coo/c— Hon. W. Hazelton, B. F. 
Watts, each $1, to Sept. i, 1872, 
by Rev. J. K. Converse 9 00 

Vebmont— Cfcw^tonr— L. W. Pres- 
ton, to Oct. 1, 1872. BraUle- 
boro—J, N. Thom, B. N. Cham- 
berlain, $1 eachj to Jan. 1873, by 
Rev. J. K. Converse 8 00 

Pennsylvania— -BeM^onte— Dr. 
E. W. Hale, to Sept. 1, 1872 1 0$ 

Indiana— i2ocAt;iWc— Rev. W. Y. 
Allen, to Jan. 1, 1872 1 00 

Illinois- C^iicoflfo-Robert Law- 
rence, to May 1, 1872 — .... 1 00 



Repository 

Legacy 

Donations 

Miscellaneous . 



15 00 
655 60 
4S710 
18197 



Total.. 
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41,280 67 
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THE TBABE 07 WEST AFfilCA. 

The four British settlements on the West Coast of Africa 
and the Americo-Afriean Kepublic of Liberia, each of which is 
within five weeks sail or three weeks steam from the shores of 
England or of the United States, are gradually rising in im- 
portance as centres of Christian civilization and commercial 
emporiums. 

The Gambia River is said to be navigable for upwards of 
four hundred miles, through a rich and luxuriant country. 
Comparing the imports and exports of 1859 with those of 1809, 
the former show an increase of £71,386, and the latter an in- 
crease of £78,220; total increase in the trade of ten years with 
the Gambia and Great Britain £149,606. The revenue amounts 
to about £22,000 a year. 

The trade of Sierra Leone has more rapidly advanced. 

In 1854 the imports were £110,812; exports, £154,126. 
In 1863 the imports were £209,106 ; exports, £295,853. 
In 1867 the imports were £284,767; exports, £296,718. 

Thus both have about doubled in ten years. The annual 
revenue is between £70,000 and £80,000. 

No official returns have been made, since 18.65, of the im- 
ports and exports of the Gold Coast and of Lagos. The an- 
nual public revenue of the former is estimated at fully £30,000, 
and the custom duties of the latter at £40,000. Lagos is now 
the chief seat of trade for the Niger countries. The declared 
value of British exports to West Africa already amounts 
yearly to above two millions of pounds sterling. 

There is, in the absence of formal reports, abundant ^jvidence 
of a considerable improvement in the commerce of Liberia. 
The coffee crop of last season was unusually large. The barque 
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Thomas Pope lately reached 'Sew York firom Monrovia, with 
a fall cargo of palm-oil, cam- wood, ivory, sagar, and coffee. A 
planter on the St. Paul's River, who came in her, is reported 
to have brought with him two hundred casks of sngar on sale, 
all raised and manafactared and owned by himself. A few 
years ago, he was dependent on his daily earnings as a hoase- 
painter in Colombia, S. C. A vessel recently arrived at Bos- 
ton from Monrovia, heavily laden with African prodaets, and 
sailing under the Liberian flag — the first time that it has ap- 
peared In that harbor! A superior quality of indigo and 
palm soap, the latter in odor resembling that of the iris or 
violet, may soon be expected from Liberia, the result mainly 
of the wise forethought and untiring perseverance of Edward 
S. Morris, Esq., of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, who visited that 
country a few years ago. 

The future greatness of the trade of West Africa is not to be 
estimated by the tardy growth of the last quarter of a century. 
Oar knowledfi^e of the vast interior is wideninfir; fecilities of 
communication now exist heretofore unknown ; steamers navi- 
gate the far-famed !Niger; the natives on and near the sea- 
board have greatly improved in manners and customs; the 
English language is extending, and a large number of youth 
are in course of education and preparation to act as agents in 
the extension of legitimate trade and a pure ChristiaDity. 

Our Grovernment has expended several millions of dollars in 
preventing the shipment of slaves, which object has been ef- 
fected on the entire West Coast of Africa- It has, however, 
done nothing directly for Liberia, and it continues to ignore 
the great opportunity which that Eepublic, with its half a mil- 
lion of inhabitants, and five hundred miles of sea front, and an 
almost unlimited interior, presents, of widening the limits of 
Christian civilization, perpetuating republican institutions, and 
extending the commerce of the United States. Liberia, nursing 
into a powerful nation, may appear small and insignificant, 
but who can tell the influence for good it is destined to exert 
over Africa and the colored race? 

The admission ot Liberian products, in Liberian vessels, free 
of custom duties: the encourafirement of a line of steamers, 
carrying the mails, between American ports and those of West- 
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ern Africa; and a thorough exploration and opening up of the 
country immediately interior of Liberia, are ways in which 
West Africa may speedily be made a civilized region, and a re- 
munerating commerce secured, repaying us by its trade tenfold 
the cost of all our eflPbrts and advances for its benefit. 

The friends of the people of color continue to be called upon 
by those in our midst who, still oppressed by the adverse for- 
tune of an unnatural position, are looking to the American 
Colonization Society for assistance to return to the land of 
their fathers, but which assistance is beyond its power and 
resources fully to supply. The work is of the first importance 
to the peace, happiness, and welfare of the United States and 
of Africa, and to the interests of the world at large. 



A VOICE FROM AFRICA. 

BY BEV. THOMAS E. DILLON. 



On that part of the Atlantic Ocean which washes the West- 
ern Coast of Africa, and between the 4^ and 7^ of north lati- 
tude, in sweet, though vigilant repose, nestles the infant Ee- 
public that begins to lift its head among the nations. 

That Republic is Liberia — last born among the nations — the 
off*spring of religion, wisdom, and philanthropy— designed by 
its founders and friends to be not only a retreat and asylum 
for manumitted slaves of the United States, but the reflector of 
its parental elements; and thus the restorer of a forfeited and 
long-neglected religion, the teacher and redeemer, the light 
and glory, of the sons of Ham. 

Jutting into the ocean, and bounded by three great political 
divisions of the continent — Senegambia, Soudan, and Upper 
Guinea — Liberia opens a door to Afric's exiled sons, and ofters 
an irrepressible entrance to countries hitherto inaccessible. It 
discloses to the enraptured eye of the tourist, the philanthro- 
pist, the merchant, and to men of all professions, countless 
millions of fellow-creatures, and the exhaustless treasures of 
Central Africa, "Where every prospect pleases, and only man 
is vile." 

In that country have I resided during ten years, angiong 
savage and barbarous clans, where "Sin abounds and death 
reigns," and darkness casts its baleful shadows. Association 
and attention throughout this protracted period have afforded 
ample opportunities favorable to an intimate acquaintance with 
the moral and social conditions of the inhabitants of Africa, a 
circumstance which suggests more powerfully to my mind than 
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any other, an obligation to respond to the scriptural inquiry : 
"Watchman, what of the night?" 

In harmony with this fundamental principle, I shall give a 
summary and simple statement of my labors as a missionary 
in Liberia, including the present condition of the natives, some 
of the wants and difficulties of missionaries, with the hopes 
and prospects of the redemption of Africa. 

The first few years were devoted to teaching a school in the 
town of Carysburg, a healthy, locality about thirty miles from 
the sea. It is the most interior American settlement. This 
was during the incumbency of Liberia's third President, (D. B. 
Warner,) a true Liberian, and the distinguished patron of sci- 
ence and religion. By him this school, consisting of over one 
hundred scholars, was established and fostered with unremitted 
assiduity and zeal. Judging from results, I regard this school 
among my most important labors; many of its members are 
now the teachers of our mission and government schools, four 
are ministers of the Gospel, and one is a graduate of ** Liberia 
College." 

But in my ministerial capacity I have been called to labor 
chiefly among the Golahs and Bassas. These are very import- 
ant tribes, and, while not the best, they are industrious, in- 
genious, and hospitable, and in their national afi&nities embrace 
perhaps one half of our native population. 

My first labors in connection with the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions were at Mount Coffee, a station among the 
(lolahs, ten miles east of the St. Paul's river. I was sent to 
this field A. D. 1864, shortly after the lamented death of the 
Rev. Arm i stead Miller, by whom the mission was organized. 

Itinerating from one village to .another, I preached to them 
dail}", and on Sabbaths collected as many as possible at the 
chapel, where, after regular services and in the Sabbath school, 
they were catechised and other^vise instructed in the simple 
truths of the Gospel. 

The journeys to the towns often comprised a circuit of several 
miles; and as we have but few horses in Liberia, were inva- 
riably performed on foot. During one of these tours, I visited 
a large Golah town, known as Oconna, the capital of the country, 
and about seventy-five miles interior. I enjoyed ample oppor* 
tunities of preaching in numerous places were the Gospel bad 
never been proclaimed. 

Dwalawa, the Kingof Oconna, is an extraordinary chieftain, 
of great military prowess and ability, and in his own laDgaage 
is one of the most eloquent natives I ever heard. Eloquence, 
however, is not a rare quality among the natives. Their lan- 
guages, habits, and the rustic and grand scenery around them 
are all highly favorable to eloquence. 
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I was welcome wherever I went, and found an open door, 
without opposition, to publish the Gospel of peace. 

The work among the Golahs being effectually checked, I 
returned to Carjsburg and supplied a small church there until 
September 1, 1865, when I returned to Marshall, in the Junk 
country, where I have been ever since. Marshall is a small 
American settlement, somewhat mongrel in its population. It 
is beautifully situated, near the mouth of the Junk river. 

It has never had an emigration direct from the United 
States since the first, but consists of colonists from the other 
settlements, half-breeds, and recaptives. 

A few Presbyterians here had been collected into a church 
by the Eev. T. H. Amos, who, upon returning from the United 
States of America, where he had been on a visit for his health, 
had accepted a call to the Presbyterian church of Monrovia, 
which left the Marshall church vacant. The church was nu- 
merically feeble, as well as poor; and, being destitute both of a 
minister and means to erect a house of worship, were well-nigh 
discouraged. But, in a short time after arriving there, I was 
authorized to solicit subscriptions in behalf of this church. In 
the meantime the members acted well their part — contribut- 
ing lime, hauling brick down the river, and aiding in every 
way their limited means would allow. The Lord blessed 
our enterprise. We were successful. Our house, 26x40 feet, 
a fine brick edifice, is very nearly completed, has been in use 
four years, and by the exemplary liberality of a worthy elder, 
(Hon. E. W. Wright,) is entirely clear of debt. Truly may 
we say, "Hitherto hath the Lord helped us." 

The greater proportion of the membership of this church are 
Congo recaptives, who have been in the country but a few 
years, and but lately released from apprenticeship. As a people, 
they may be described as naturally proud and impulsive, and 
are more readily yielding to the influences of civilization than 
the natives of Guinea. 

But this does not argue any natural susceptibilities in the 
Congoes superior to what may be seen in the aborigines gen- 
erally ; for this is not probable. It is merely incidental — result- 
ing, perhaps, from remoteness from their own country and laws, 
a better acquaintance with the English language, and their 
dependence upon and identification with us. 

There may be other circumstances by which we my account 
for their more rapid improvement. They are despised by the 
interior natives, and regarded only in the capacity of servants; 
a circumstance which has probably done much to retain the 
Congoes among us during their apprenticeship. 

They are usually members of some branch of the Church, 
and almost invariably the same as that to which their guard- 
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iaDS belong. They think ^^Daddy^s church the best church in the 
world.'* 

Oar ehnrch has been making special efforts for the improve- 
ment of this class of its members, not only by the preaching of 
the Gospel, but by opening day and Sabbath schools among 
them, and promoting them as fast as possible to all the rights 
of citizenship. 

The Junk country, and especially the Farmington river, may 
be justly regarded as one of our most hopeful mission fields. 

The natives of that section are easily accessible and pacific, 
and are manifesting a new interest in the school and church. 
Let me illustrate this : A few months after settling in Marshall, 
I was sent for by Bala, (New Tom,) the King of the Junk coun- 
try. Complying with his request, accompanied by two elders 
of the church, I proceeded to his place, about three and a half 
miles up the Farmington. Our arrival was welcomed with 
every mark of sincerity and respect. 

Having collected his people into a large kitchen, (palaver 
house,) he briefly stated the object for which he had called us. 
The substance of his remarks was, " That he was a country- 
man; that he was getting old, and would soon die; that he 
knew that God (Grippau) made all people ; that American-man's 
God-palaver would soon take the country; he did not want his 
people to grow up heathen like himself, but desired thiit they 
should be Americans, etc. Therefore he called us to help him, 
and give him a school and a church ; said he had plenty of 
children, would send them to school, and assist in building a 
house." Elder King and I spent three days here; selected a 
site for the mission house; and, as nearly as possible, completed 
all the preliminaries for opening the Mission. 

Bala's request was speedily communicated to our good Board 
of Foreign Missions, and they came to our assistance in this 
hour of extremity, and planted a school at New Tom's place. 

Mr. John Molson Deputie was sent here. I take great 
pleasure in averring that this school reflects honor upon the 
Jjiberian Mission. It is succeeding finely. Mr. D. has a numt- 
ber of native boys, recently savages, who now, in their profi- 
ciency, will bear a favorable comparison with the Liberian 
youths. The station is producing salutary effects throughout 
the Junk country and bej^ond it, provoking a spirit of emula- 
tion in neighboring chiefs. They all want schools. The fame 
of New Tom's school has penetrated the Bush country, 100 
miles interior, and there equal anxiety prevails. 

During my visit last year to the Gibbee, the beginning of the 
Bush country, I was repeatedly interrogated, "What's the mat- 
ter wi' you 'Merican people, you no send God-man (Grippau 
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Gui) to we? We want school, so we child can savi* book. 
'Merican man savi too much* ting. He make book, he send 
him way yonder; tother Merican-raan, he' savi one time. We 
country people done tire for we palaver; poor countryman, he 
look too much trouble — countryman got to much rogue.'* These 
sentiments, though rude in their structure, are the more grati- 
fying to us, as they betra}" an under-current of dissatisfaction 
with the old state of things, a hungering and thirsting for civili- 
zation, and an earnest of better days. 

It has been the steady aim of the church to meet these appeals 
of the natives for knowledge, and nothing but the want of means 
has hitherto prevented the extension of the circle of our ope- 
rations. Never did Christian benevolence enjoy a wider and 
better field in which to open its hand and sow broadcast the 
seed that will speedily ripen in a harvest of immortality. 

In addition to the schools already mentioned, there is one at 
Baawa, on a stream of the same name, a tributary of the Farm- 
ington, and another at Gazimbo's, also on the Farmington. 
This latter is due to the liberality of Eev. Mr. Churchill, and 
is taught by Mrs. Z. A. King. It is a light shining in a dark 
place, and has some promising boys, whom it would delight 
their benefactors to see. 

There is a prosperous church and school at Mount Olives, 15 
miles from the mouth of the Farmington river, under the aus- 
pices of the Methodist Board. It is almost purely native. 

The Southern Baptists have recently renewed their operations 
in Liberia, opening a Mission in (Zeo's) the Bier country, which 
is about 100 miles from the sea. The Pessy and Baugh people, 
whose countries are in the same direction, bat still farther in- 
terior, are loudly calling for the Gospel. The Veys, in the 
vicinity of Grand Cape Mount, and the tribes from Boporo to 
Musardu, the capital of the Western Mandingoes, are importu- 
nate in their cry for the Christian teacher. No one can review 
without interest the history and recent reports of the Episco- 
palian Mission among the natives on the Cavalla River, in 
Maryland County. It has been marked with unrivalled success. 
The Sun of Righteousness evidently approaches his meridian; 
his scattered rays are converging to a focus. 

I admit the existence of a problem in respect to negro capac- 
ity for civilization and self-government, whether as applied to 
Church or State. It is not surprising that such a problem should 
exist, nor that a favorable issue of the question should be 
thought extremely doubtful. 

Therefore, I do not claim that Liberia has, as yet, given a 
satisfactory solution; though I candidly believe she will. But 

. . ■ . 

* Know. 
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tractors, at $4 25, and, in addition to ample redemption provis- 
ions, it will in the meanwhile insure an annual return of 7 per 
cent. The majority of the company were said to be subscribers 
to the loan, and, it need scarcely be recorded, they not only 
paid due honor to the loyal and constitutional toasts appertain- 
ing to their own nationalities, but drank with equal enthusiasm 
the healths of the Presidents (Grant and E. J. Koye) of the 
United States of America and of Liberia, coupling with the 
latter, "Prosperity to Monrovia, the capital of Liberia." 

To the above, from the London News of August, 16 we add 
the advertisement of the Liberian Loan, as inserted in the 
London Times: 

"Liberian Government Seven Per Cent. Loan. — ^Authorized 
by act of the Legislature of the Kepublic of Liberia, Session 
1*871. Issue of $500,000, (hard dollars,) equal, at the exchange of 
4s. to the dollar, to 100,000^., in bonds to bearer of 50^. and lOOL 
each. Price of issue 85^. per bond of 100^. Interest payable 
half-yearly in London, at the banking-house of Messrs. Glyn, 
Mills, Currie, & Co. Eedeemable at par in fifteen years from 
date of issue. 
^ " Under the Liberian Loan Act of 1870, the President of the 
Eepublic is authorized to negotiate this loan. A copy of the 
act is annexed to the prospectus. 

"His Excellency the President has accordingly, by his Com- 
mission, dated 27th May, 1871, under his hand and that of the 
Secretary of State, and under the seal of the Kepublic, appointed 
a Special Commission, and has nominated his Excellency David 
Chinery, Charge d'Affaires and Consul General for the Kepub- 
lic of Liberia ; a citizen of London, England ; the Hons. William 
Spencer Anderson, Speaker of the House of Kepresentatives 
and Henry Washington Johnson, senior. Secretary of the In- 
terior, Special Commissioners, with full power to act in his 
stead, and has authorized the Commissioners to issue the bonds 
for the loan in the name of the Kepublic, and to pledge the 
general revenues and duties on imports and exports of the 
Republic for the payment of the principal and interest of the 
bonds, and to bind the Government, by any such conditions as 
may, in the judgment of the Commissioners, be necessary^ 

"Messrs. Holderness, Nott & Co. are instructed by the 
Special Commissioners for the loan to receive subscriptions for 
bonds to be issued under the above act. 

"The terms of issue are as follows: 

£10 per cent, to be paid on application. 
20 per cent, on allotment. 
25 per cent, on 1st September, 1871. 
30 per cent, on 1st November, 1871. 

Total £85 per cent. 
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" The loan will bear interest from the 1st August, 1871. 

" Subscribers have the option of paying the installments in 
anticipation, and will be allowed a discount of 5 per cent, per 
annum ; but, in default of due payment of the respective install- 
ments, all previous payments will be liable to forfeiture. In 
cases where no allotment is made, the deposit will be returned 
without deduction. 

" The present is the first public loan of the Kepublic of Liberia, 
and is "issued under the act of Legislature of 1870, and the due 
payment, both of the principal and interest, is secured under 
the act by an excise tax, estimated to produce 30,000^ per 
annum, and one-fifth of the customs duties, which, in the year 
ending September 30, 1870, amounted to $95,184 00, or more 
than 19,000^. sterling. 

"The United States Minister Kesident in Monrovia has been 
nominated by the Commissioners of Loan to receive the pro- 
portions of revenues accruing to the bond-holders in respect of 
the same. 

"The interest upon the bonds is exempt from all Liberian 
taxes, as stipulated in the general bond. 

"After allotment, scrip certificates will be issued to 'bearer.' 
These certificates will be exchanged for bonds to * bearer,* in 
amounts of 50^. and 1001, each, after the payment of the last 
installment. The bonds will contain a copy of the act of the 
Legislature, 1870, and will be signed by the Charg6 d'Affaires 
of the Eepublic of Liberia resident in London. 

" Coupons will be attached to the bonds, payable in London 
half-yearly, at Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, & Co*s. The first 
half-yearly coupon will become payable on 1st February, 18^2. 

"The right of redemption of the above bonds, by half yearly 
drawings, is reserved by the Commissioners on behalf of the 
Government. 

" Certified copies of the act of the Legislature, of the general 
bond, and of the commission from the President of the Re- 
public may be seen here by intending subscribers, or at Messrs. 
Fearon, Clabon, & Fearon's, 21 Great George street, West- 
'minster. 

" Forms of application can be obtained from Messrs. Holder- 
ness, Nott & Co., St. Michael's house, Cornhill. 

" Applications must be accompanied with a deposit of 10?. 
per cent, on the amount applied for. 

" London, St. Michael's house, Cornhill, 7th August, 1871." 



SOUTH AFfilCAir WESLETAIT MI8SI0K. 

At the recent meeting of the Wesleyan Missionan'' Commit- 
tee of Review, at Manchester, England, the Rev. W. J. Davis, 
rom South Africa, author of the Kaffir Dictionary and Kaffir 
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Grammar, gave a very interesting account of the establishment 
and growth of the mission in South Africa, showing the difiicul- 
ties with which the Rev. W. Shaw had to contend at the out- 
set, and how maeh the Society were indebted to hira for what 
he had done. He stated that in 1823 there was but one chapel, 
and now there were 137, besides 693 native huts and other 
buildings in which worship was held on the Sabbath day, and 
they had 800 services now held every Sabbath day. In 1823 
there were 63 raembers of Society, all European; whereUs now 
they had 11,374 members, and 2,963 on trial — of whom more 
than 10,000 had been converted from heathenism. In 1823 
there were two local preachers, Europeans : now 850 — of whom 
750 had been converted from heathenism; and thus it was 
that they supplied more than 800 places of worship. In 1823 
they had one Sunday-school, and about 100 children, all Euro- 
peans; now 168 Sunday-schools, and 11,163 scholars. In 1823 
there were no week-day schools; now 106, with 6,227 scholars. 
The attendance on the ministry in 1823 was about 400; but 
now there were 50,000 to whom they ministered the Word of 
Life; and the whole country was open to them. The advance- 
ment in the arts and appliances of civilization was equally 
gratifying, and the revivals had been not only remarkable, 
but lasting. Some of the young Kaffirs were becoming good 
classical and mathematical scholars, and gave evidence that 
the Kaffir iuteilect could attain to any thing. 



LIBEBIA BAPTIST MISSION. 

Judge Cook, of Bexley, writes that his church and Sabbath- 
school are prosperous. In the latter there are thirty regular 
attendants. The native Christians are anxious to learn. 

At Edina three have been recently baptized. The Liberia 
Association met with the church in that place, and had a ** joy- 
ful season." The pastor says: "Much good can be done here, 
and the cry to our brethren and friends abroad is, 'Come over 
and help us.'" The church in New Georgia is reported pros- 
perous and growing, and the children much interested in the' 
schools. The pastor at Buchanan writes: "The Lord is still 
manifesting his love towards sinners, and verifying his promise 
to his servants. The new church edifice is progressing finely." 

The missionary in Louisiana settlement reports two baptized 
the first quarter of the present year. The church and school 
at Congo Town are prosperous. Some of the scholars are 
reading the Bible, and most of them can write. In Eoberts- 
pc»rt four converts are reported. The school numbers fifty- 
sovon, of whom thirty-seven are native children and Congoes. 
The Sabbath school and Bible class are in a healthy condition. 
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Mr. W. F. Gibson writes from Marshall: "When I look 
around upon the heathen tribes by whom we are surrounded, 
and see the disposition they manifest, and how willing they 
are to become civilized and Christianized, I am grieved that 
there is no more encouragement for them. The native tribes 
living in our vicinity, and farther northeast of us, are thirsting 
for the true light of the Gospel, and are continually calling for 
school teachers. Many of these tribes have abandoned their 
former habits of laboring on the Sabbath, etc. Cannot some- 
thing be done for these poor people? Bowe Blarnus, the chief 
place in the Baole country, is a good station. If a mission- 
school were established there, it would be productive of much 
good in furthering Christ's kingdom. Truly, the harvest is 
plenteous, but the laborers are few." — Baptist Missionary Mag- 
azine. 

LIBERIA LUTHERAN MISSION. 

Eev. D. Kelly, has again been appointed temporarily super- 
intendent at Muhlenberg mission. Mrs. Preston is continued 
as matron, Samuel Sprecher as teacher. All the departments 
of the work are, therefore, regularly pursued, and are attended 
with encouraging success. There are between forty and fifty 
children at the mission, and Mr. Kelley informs us that he will 
shortly have the house full. The congregation is steadily in- 
creasing, numbering at present sixty-seven members. Several 
families have moved into the interior of the country, and form 
thus new centers of light, which shed their benign influence 
upon those dark regions. — Annual Report^ 1871. 



MASSACHUSETTS COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE THIRTIETH ANNUAL REPORT, PRESENTED MAY 31, 1871. 

Obituary. — The providence of God calls us to record the death 
of a distinguished benefactor, the Rev. Ebenezer Burgess, D. 
D. He was born at Wareham, April 1, 1790. At the age of 
fifteen he was master of a grammar school in his native town. 
At nineteen. he graduated with honor at Brown University, 
where he was then employed one year as teacher of a prepar- 
atory school, and two years as a tutor. At twenty-three, in 
1813, he entered the Theological Seminary at Andover, one 
year in advance. On graduating, he was elected Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in the University of 
Vermont, which he assisted in reorganizing after its suspension 
during the war with Great Britain. In the autumn of 1817, 
having resigned his professorship, he entered the service of the 
American Colonization Society, as one of its agents for explo- 
ration in Africa. By invitation, he commenced his ministerial 
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labors at Dedham, Jaly 30^ 1820, and was ordained as pastor, 
March 14, 1821. Soon after his ordination, be was urgently 
invited to the Presidency of Middiebury College, in Vermont; 
but, even if be desired l^hat honorable position, the peculiar 
circumstances of his settlement forbade his acceptance. At the 
close of 1861 he retired from active pastoral labors : but his 
still useful life was spared till December 5, 1870. Of his labors 
for our cause, we must speak more particularly. 

While at Andover, he earnestly engaged in the movement 
which gave new life to the project of Drs. Hopkins and Stiles, 
for a colony in Africa. He and his associates, it is well known, 
had many projects under consideration, which they referred 
to committees. Samuel J. Mills, Ebenezer Burgess, and Nathan 
Lord, were their committee to consider what could be done for 
the negroes. Mills and others thought of a colony somewhere 
in the vast wilderness between the Ohio and the Great Lakes, 
at a safe distance from the disturbing influence of white men. 
Burgess argued that white men would want and have that 
whole territory, and that their colony must be in Africa. 

Of this committee. Burgess was selected to call public atten- 
tion to the condition and welfare of the negroes through the 
press. A series of articles from his pen was published in some 
of the Boston newspapers, and other articles elsewhere, and 
may have had some influence in inducing the emigration of 
thirty persons in Paul Cuffee's ship to Sierra Lecftie, in 1815. 
Whether he had personal intercourse with CaptainOuffee before, 
or only after the voyage, we are not informed. 

In the autumn of 1817 the Society had been formed, and 
Samuel J. Mills, another member of that Andover committee, 
who had been active in its formation, was appointed as its agent 
to visit Africa and find a place for the proposed colony; and 
on his nomination, his friend Professor Burgess was appointed 
as joint agent. They sailed November 16, going by way of 
England, taking letters which procured for them a favorable 
reception from His Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester, 
Patron and President, and from other officers of the African 
Institution. Lord Bathurst, Secretary of Stuto for the Colonies, 
gave them letters to the Governor and other oflicers of Sierra 
Leone. They arrived in that colony, March 22, 1818. The 
next day, the Governor being absent, they presented Lord 
Bathurst's letter to the principal oflicers of the Government, 
who informed them that, "in obedience to His Lordship's in- 
structions,'* they would render them " any assistance in tho 
objects of" their "embassy." Those instructions they obeyed, 
most literally and courteously; but neither they nor the prin- 
cipal merchants concealed their unwillingness that an Ameri- 
can colony should be planted in their own immediate vicinity. 
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Availing themselves of the facilities afforded, they examined 
the Coast, and had intercourse with the chiefs for more than two 
hundred miles. The chiefs acknowledged that those wno had 
been torn from their country, and made slaves in a foreign 
land, had not forfeited their rights to homes in Africa; and if 
they or their children should return, land should be furnished 
them on which to reside. They made no purchase, but the 
chiefs entered into such engagements to furnish land, when 
wanted, that it was thought safe to send out colonists. Having 
exhausted both their time and funds, they embarked. May 22, 
on their homeward voyage. In a few days the pulmonary 
disease, which had been checked and suspended by the African 
climate, resumed its ravages on Mills. He died June 16, and was 
buried in the ocean. Burgess alone returned and made the 
report, on the strength of which the flrst settlement was at- 
tempted. 

When the colonists arrived, the engagements made for their 
reception were not fulfilled. The failure was not caused by 
any unfaithfulness of any of the black men with whom engage- 
ments had been made, but by an influence emanating from 
Sierra Leone, which they did not find themselves able to resist. 
Of this, the subsequent correspondence of Mr. Burgess with 
some of them afforded him satisfactory proof. Of course, the 
colonists had no home in Africa for nearly two years — till the 
purchase of Cape Mesurado. The colonists, however, did not 
blame these agents. On the contrary, they named their first 
settlement, after Monrovia, Millsburgh, in order, as they said, 
to record their gratitude, by uniting the names of both, and at- 
taching them to a permanent establishment. 

Of his various labors in this cause no complete account can 
be given, his persistent modesty baffling all attempts to extract 
the whole story from himself. The first of two volumes of 
Annual Keports of the Society, bound under his direction, and 
now before us, opens with three pamphlet articles on the subject, 
the second of which is without imprint," but must have been 
written about 1816, and has corrections of typographical errors 
in his own hand. It discusses the importance of colonization, 
and the advantages of Africa over any part of the United 
States as the place for it. It was doubtless from his pen. After 
bis return from Africa, March 4, 1819, he was invited to con- 
tinue in the service of the Society, to labor in the United States; 
but other duties compelled him to decline. October 10, 1819, he 
was appointed agent for the New England States, but we have 
no particulars ot his services. August 13, 1827, the Managers 
**Mesolvedj That the thanks of this Society be presented to the 
Bev. Mr. Burgess, for his continued exertions in the cause of 
this Society.'' 
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At the close of 1839, the Constitution of the Parent Society 
was SO amended, as to provide for Directors for Life, on the 
payment of one thousand dollars. He became such a Director 
in 1840. 

In 1843 he was elected a Yice President of the Massachusetts 
Colonization Society, and the next year its President, in the 
place of Hon. William B. Banister, deceased. That office, how- 
ever, he declined, for the reason that it ought to be filled by a 
layman. At the next election ho accepted a place on the Board 
of Managers, which he filled till 1849, when he was elected 
Vice President a second time, and so continued to his death. 
During his life he continued to make frequent contributions 
for the benefit of Liberia, the record of many of which he care- 
fully withheld from publicity. 

The meagerness and inadequacy of this sketch of his services 
is largely duo to a characteristic cause. He always maintainxjd 
that our enterprise grew out of the general Christian sentiment 
of the country, and could not be ascribed to any one man or 
company of men, without injustice to others. He therefore 
carefully baffled all inquiries after facts which might be used 
in making him more prominent than he thought he ought to 
be. 

Operations of the State Society. — Our last Report announced a 
new arrangement, by which the Parent Society was constituted 
our agent for the collection of funds. The result has fully 
justified that arrangement. By it the Parent Society has been 
enabled to place that business in Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and Rhode Island in the hands of one District Secretary, Rev. 
D. C. Haynes. Not more than about one-third of his time has 
been occupied b}^ his labors in this State, and much of that has 
been spent in preparatory labors. Yet our total receipts for 
the j^ear ending April 30, 1871, were $2,970 92, and payments 
$3,043 71; leaving a balance due the Treasurer of $72 79. Of 
the payments from this office, $583 47 in all, $190 15 were for 
rent and other office expenses, $93 32 to the Parent Society or 
on its account, and $300 00 to the Trustees of Donations for 
Education in Liberia, being given by the donors specifically for 
Liberia College. The amount raised for us by the District 
Secretary and paid into the Treasury at Washington has been 
$2,412 24. 

For the year to come, Mr. Haynes will probably spend more 
of his time in this State; and as he finds no difficulty in getting 
a hearing as often as he desires to speak, greater results may 
be expected. True, the events of past years have obliterated 
a great part of the interest once felt in our work. We coald 
formerly say that so many hundreds of slaves were waiting for 
their freedom only till we could obtain the means to colonize 
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them ; and maoy, on hearing that, gave at once, not caring to 
hear, or, if they heard, not heeding anything more that might 
be sfud of our work. As that motive is happily gone, those who 
gave for that reason only, now see no reason to give. We 
mast therefore await the slow process of calling attention to 
other motives, which always existed, and have steadily been 
gaining in power. Of what kind they are, will appear in- 
cidentally in the remaining pages of this Heport. 

Why Emigration wiU continue. — The unsatisfactory condition 
of the colored people in this country, and hopelessness con- 
cerning its improvement, doubtless have much to do with this 
movement for emigration, but are by no means a full explana- 
tion of it. There are deeper and more permanent causes : the 
natural desire of all Christian men to diffuse the blessings of 
Christianity, and the promptings of patriotism. 

What is patriotism ? It is not feeling for the place where 
accident, or the necessities of business, or the fraud or violence 
of men, compelled our parents to be when we were bom. The 
patriotism of the Hebrews in the time of Moses was not at- 
tachment to Egypt, the house of their bondage, where they 
and their parents had dwelt for more than two centuries, till 
the love of its flesh-pots had become the ruling principle in the 
minds of many of them, but it was attachment to Canaan, the 
land which Qod gave to their fathers, their true home, to which 
they had never lost their right. At a later day, Hebrew 
patriots could sit by the rivers of Babylon, where they had 
been born in captivity, and weep at the thought of Zion, which 
their eyes had never seen ; and the truly patriotic favorite and 
cup-bearer of the Persian king, notwithstanding all his temporal 
prosperity, could not appear with becoming cheerfulness in the 
royal presence, while the place of his fathers' sepulchres lay 
waste. Something of this feeling has always remained among 

Sersons of African descent in the United States, and it has 
irected their religious aspirations towards the land which 
Gk>d gave to their fathers. The more noble-minded among 
them have always had a special feeling for the woes of that 
land, and a special desire to do something for its relief and 
elevation. 

Hence it was that, in 1773, Drs. Hopkins and Stiles found 
black men at Newport ready to engage as missionaries to 
Africa. Hence, in 1789, Hopkins knew " Christian blacks, desir- 
ous to emigrate, enough to form a church, one of whom was 
fit to be its pastor." Hence, in 1815, before the Colonization 
Society had been formed, before the thought of forming it had 
been heard of in that region, the negroes of Richmond, Virginia, 
organized an African Missionary Society, for the support of 
dons in Africa, which raised and i4)propriated from $100 
2 
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to $150 annually for several years. Hence, the most able and 
zealous member of that Society, the Bev. Lot Gary, went oat 
as their missionary in 1821, and served till his death, in 1828. 
And the feeling has never died out, to the present time. Eman- 
cipation has set it at liberty, so that it can come oat and show 
itself, as it could not before. The correspondence of some of 
them with relatives and friends in Liberia had furnished the 
colored population generally with information concerning that 
country, on which they have relied, as they never did on in- 
formation coming through white men ; and occasional visits of 
Liberians to their homes have increased and diffused that in- 
formation. So, when freedom came, there were black men, " ii^ 
every district of the South," as Mr. Harris says, ready to urge 
emigration from all proper motives, religious and secular; and 
his assertion, that "they pretend that they wish the negroes of 
America to go to Africa as missionaries among their heathen 
brethren, as pioneers of civilization," is true of a very large pro- 
portion of them. Such were the motives of those emigrants 
from Macon, Georgia, by the fir8t voyage of the Golconda, in 
1866, who organized themselves as a Baptist Church, with a pas- 
tor, and of many of their companions. And such has been the 
avowed motive of a large and influential part of every company 
that has emigrated since, and of every company that has applied 
for our assistance in emigrating. 

No opposition of interested parties, white or black, can stop 
a movement into which motives of religion and patriotism enter 
so largely. Nor can any political or pecuniary improvement of 
their condition in this country divert the best of them flrom 
their purpose. So long as the land of their fathers and of their 
brethren according to the flesh needs their presence and in- 
fluence, they will feel the attraction, and seek those fields of 
labor which appeal at once to their piety and their patriotism. 

And those attractions are sure to increase. Every agrici]^ 
tural Christian emigrant, who pushes inland and does well for 
himself, establishes a model farm and a model family, which 
exerts a good influence on the native population. Every new 
settlement carries with it a church and a school, by which the 
natives profit. And as profitable institutions for themselves^ 
the natives are now calling for them more than ever before. 

The growth of the spirit of emigration among Christian 
negroes at the South is therefore a healthy growth, and will con- 
tinue; and it will be many years before those who were lately 
slaves will become rich enough to go without our aid. Nearly 
all of them were very lately slaves, and have nothing except 
what they have been able to earn and lay up since their eman- 
cipation. They need it all, and more, for comfortable outfits; 
and the pittances which some of them offer as the price of pref- 
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erence over other applicants, are so much taken from the sup- 
plies which they will need on their arrival. These oflFers show 
that the class of men now applying to us are willing, so far as 
they can, at the expense of labor and privation, to help them- 
selves. It is not from choice, but from necessity, that they 
appeal to us. And as they go not merely for their own benefit, 
but for the benefit of mankind in promoting Christian civiliza- 
tion, they ought not to appeal in vain. 



From the Christian Mirror. 
PHINEAS BABNES. 

As we are making up our forms this (Monday) morning, we 
learn that Mr. Barnes died about 7 o'clock. In this death, the 
city and the public have sustained a great loss. It is not for 
one outside of the profession to speak of his legal attainments. 
With an acquaintance from the preparatory course at Andover, 
all through college life to the day of his death, the deceased 
was remarkable for integrity and stability. That he was a 
Christian, his daily family acknowledgments testified. Mr. 
Barnes was early interested in ourpublic schools. He was a 
thorough, practical educationist. He gave much personal at- 
tention to education, and to his oversight the present high 
state of our city schools is indebted. He was also greatly in- 
terested in the elevation of the colored race. His philanthropy 
sought both the elevation of the race, and of its dark conti- 
nent, their home. On this account he was much interested 
in the experiment making in Liberia as to the capacity of the 
colored man for self-government. 

The deceased, although suddenly attacked with a fatal dis- 
ease, was not surprised by the summons. From the first, he 
set himself calmly to prepare for death; and in this showed 
how the more a man is worth, the less worth has this fleeting 
world and all evanescent things in his eyes: the more inclined 
he is to place G-od, eternitj^, and virtue above all else. Mr. 
B. spoke of his departure with the greatest Christian compo- 
sure. His sufferings were great; but death was to him the 
crown of life. So in other instances of late, and especially in 
this, has the King of Terrors seemed to delight to smite, 

"What, smitten, most proclaims the pride of power." 



From the Worcester Ereoing Gazette. 
COLOHIZATIOH MEETING IN WOBCSSTSB, XASSACHUSETTS. 

African Colonization. — The meeting for this cause, oc- 
cured as advertised, at the First Baptist Church, last evening. 
Rev. Mr. Stratton, of the Old South Church, presided. Rev^ 
Dr. Bigelow of Brooklyn, N. Y., offered prayer. 
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Eev. Mr. Haynes, of the American Colonization Society, 
Washington, D. C, spoke at length, giving the reasons why he 
was aiding the Society. Large numbers of the colored people, 
particulany South, have applied to the Society for aid to get 
to Liberia. 

If it were not their desire to go, the case would be altered, 
as they have the same rights to this country as any of us } but 
there are heroes amongst them, who desire to become in their 
fatherland distinguished for success and usefulness. It is their 
privilege to go, and ours to help them. 

Besides, there is now no doubt that the circumstances of 
those who have gone to Liberia, and who may go, are greatly 
improved. Here, the masses of them are poor to the last 
degree; there, they become at once landholders, receiving 
twenty-five acres to a family, as a free gift. The land is rich, 
and they can raise all they need; there, they are subject to no 
prejudice on account of color, and all occupations and sources 
of wealth are open to them. Letters are constantly received 
from emigrants, lauding the country and inviting their friends 
to come. 

But these are not the prime motives for promoting emigra- 
tion to Africa. That continent has suffered great wrongs from 
the whole Christian world, and justice as well as humanity 
prompts its civilization. White missionaries cannot live there. 
A terrible mortality has attended efforts there by white men. 
The fifty years' experience of the Society, in sending colored 
men, has demonstrated that the climate is not deadly to them, 
and that they are otherwise adapted to the redemption of 
Africa. Freedom in this country has fhrnished thousands anx- 
ious to go and participate in the great work there. It were 
a crime to refuse them aid to do it. 

Eev. Dr. Gray, of Washington, who was expected to speak, 
was detained at another meeting, and did not arrive until the 
audience was dispersing. 



From the Meriden Bepnblican. 
AHEBICAH COLOHIZATIOir 80CIET7. 

A meeting in behalf of this Society was held at the Baptist 
Church, Sunday evening. Kev. Mr. Walker presided. Kev. 
Mr. Gaylord offered prayer. Eev. Mr. Haynes, of the Society 
at Washington, spoke for an hour to a large and attentive 
audience. He said that the fact of the greatest interest now 
was, that several thousand of the freedmen at the South had 
made application for passage in November to Liberia. Their 
chief motive in going seems to be to participate in the great 
work of civilization and Christianity now going on in Africa 
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by means of the Liberian Government and Churches. The 
experience of fifty years shows great mortality amongst white 
missionaries in Africa, and at the same time that the descend- 
ants of the clime can thrive and be useful. The speaker 
thought it was too late for any to sneer at the negroes of the 
South. They demonstrated th%{r courage and general good 
character during our war. There are clearly heroes amongst 
this people. Besides, their success in Liberia is evidence that 
they can be depended upon. By their means Western Africa, 
from being an almost impossible missionary field, has become one 
of the most promising. Another motive they have in going 
is their crowded condition South, their utter poverty, and the 
prejudice against color in this country. Those accepted as 
emigiants by the Society are furnished with a free passage, 
and are given twenty-five acres of good land. The plan of 
the Society is not to send them out of the country, but to aid 
those who perfer to go, that they may do it successfully. Bev. 
Mr. Walker and Bev. Mr. Gayiord were made life members of 
the Society. 

From the Liberia Register. 
BEOBPTIOir OF THS AMSBICAH laiTISTEB. 

His Excellency the President received the American Minis- 
ter, Hon. J. Milton Turner, on Wednesday, the 19th instant, at 
the Executive residence, and the following is a copy of the 
remarks made on the occasion. It is a matter of considerable 
import that the honorable gentleman is the first black repre- 
sentative that has been accredited to this Government from 
the United States. We sincerely hope that the honorable gen- 
tleman's stay may be extended indefinitely, and that the 
American Government will, through her worthy representative, 
understand and feel that, though ner offspring has arrived at 
the years of maturity, yet she does not fail to remember the 
''rock from which she sprang, and the cistern out of which she 
was dug." — ^Ed. 

In compliance with permission granted me by your Excel- 
lency, I now have the distinguished honor of entering your 
august presence in the capacity of Minister Besident apd Con- 
sul General from the United States to the Bepublic of Liberia. 

In obedience to the expressed command of your good fViend 
the President of the United States, I take great pleasure in 
making known to the Bepublic of Liberia the sincere desire of 
the Government of the United States to strengthen and per- 

Ktoate the state of friendly feeling now so hf^ppily existing 
tween the two countries. 
The Government of the United States will be pleased with 
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any increased development of the equitable commercial rela- 
tions now existing between the citizens of the two Eepublics. 

I cannot consent to allow the present opportunity to pass 
without offering to your Government the congratulations of 
the country I have the distinguished honor to thus represent. 
In the true spirit of laudable |)rogress, you have planted upon 
these shores the germ of a Eepublic, that is destined not only to 
develop a civilization worthy of the respect and admiration of 
unborn generations ; but by means of the Christian religion to 
debarbarize and benefit for almost immediate usefulness thou- 
sands of human beings, whose intellects are to-day debased by 
the destructive potency of heathenish superstition. 

It becomes me now to tender to your Excellency my sincere 
assurances, that during my official residence near the Govern- 
ment of your country, it shall be my most pleasant duty and 
highest aim to contribute to that state of amity and good friend- 
ship which now so happily subsists between the Government 
of the United States of America and that of the Eepublic of 
Liberia. 

His Excellency the American Minister, J, Milton Turner : 

The reception of your sealed letter, credentials, and address 
makes this day memorable in the history of Liberia. 

I have listened to your words, as to those of devoted patriotism 
for your country, expressive, appreciative, and worthy of your 
accredited ministerial mission to Liberia, and which words 
have been so eloquently set forth, leaving the persuasive senti- 
ments, founded upon facts, of the onward march and that 
high exemplary destiny of the great model Eepublic, in the work 
of transforming man, in all possible ways, to do the will of and 
be more like his Creator; and to this end are directed the 
co-extensive aims and efforts of its most excellent Chief Mag- 
istrate, President Grant, my great and good friend, in whose 
country*s model service, and in his name, and under his auto- 
graph signature, you have the distinguished honor to be the first 
negro representative accredited near the Liberian Government. 
And, in the order of appointment of negroes to foreign 
Governments, who have been named to and confirmed by the 
Senate, commissioned and accredited from the mighty Eepublic, 
you have the honor to be the second. 

The Eepublic has been made mighty from a combination of 
innumerable causes, found both in natural fertility of the soil, 
and in a peculiar people, having a perfect knowledge of the 
circle of the sciences, applied artificially to developing all nature. 
Your countrymen, the Americans, like their great Anglo- 

xon prototype England, thoroughly understand, accept the 

Lth, and act upon it, that all true greatness under Providence 
ID originate in and be completed by themselves. 
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It must be accompanied by the adoption and the unfailing 
execution of the adequate means to the end had in view, to 
make it second to no other real greatness in the world. 

This they have done. In whom, than in Prussian Bismarcks — 
in a nation of Bismarcks — is to be ascribed the greatness of the 
German Empire. 

Behold 1 What a power they have established in the counsels 
of European politics, surrounded by great, ancient, wealthy, and 
aristocratic dynasties. 

Proud and ancient Austria, and still the more notorious France, 
with a most able leader at its head, in the person of Napoleon 
III., were compelled to yield to the superior self-conceived, 
matured, and executed powers of Prussia. 

Hence, since, the United States, England, Eussia, the German 
Empire, and, indeed, all the noted and ancient empires, king- 
doms, and governments of the world, have found their most 
reliable strength and power of perpetuation to exist almost 
wholly within the improved capacity of their own peoples 
respectively. 

Here, I beg you Liberians to take courage, as to what you 
may become in this country, abounding in natural wealth. 

I hold, that. all mankind are by nature, and, by an enlightened 
state policy no less binding, by a generous social one, linked in 
one common bond of brotherly love. 

So, all classes of causes should be abolished, which may-in 
any way hinder the accomplishment, or establishment, of 
brotherly love amongst all the nations and tribes of men in 
the world. 

The general spread of religion, education, and commerce are 
to be looked to, to make Africa, what America, Earope, and 
Asia are. 

Civilization and enlightenment indorse a cosmopolitan broth- 
erly love. 

Here, it becomes me to record briefly and sadly the evils 
slavery has done against brotherly love. 

Slavery, in days gone, I trust, never to return, being the re- 
verse of that brotherly affection, which slavery in the interests 
of cruel masters has fastened, is a most baneful incubus upon 
the unfortunate individuals composing societies made up from 
both the slave States and the free States. 

I say the free States, too, because the latter directly or in- 
directly went out from the former. 

That incubus is a compound of every wickedly-conceived and 
practical ingredient to effect disunion, be that thing whatever 
it may be,' if it will effect that disunion, (murder and arson 
generally excepted ; because these were, generally, against th0 
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interests of slave owners.) Hence, we have less muTder and 
arson in Liberia than any other country of eqoal extent Mid 
population. 

Originally, it was the desire of slave owners to divide the 
individuals of slave plantations; but at last, to divide them 
eveiy where became a cherished object. So those same indi- 
viduals would find it next to impossiblie to rid themselves of 
a common evil, for the want of a power to obtain a common 
concert of action, to agree upon a great plan or measure, which 
would achieve their deliverance from the killing bonds of 
slavery. 

The evil of hatred and disunion were so well matured by them, 
that it is difficult not to believe that it either has been trans- 
mitted, as natural qualities are, from father to son, or tradition- 
ally handed down. 

But, as before observed, the individuals of the society, made 
up from such crude materials, too ofLen cherish the spirit of 
disunion, of personal opposition, bitter resentments, and even 
acts of rebellion, in a self-constituted government among them- 
selves. 

By which means slave owners were ever made secure in the 
possession of their slaves, without either the trouble or expense 
of watching them. 

This opinion, as a paying policy, was promulgated by slave 
owners, and afterwards propagated from one part of the Ameri- 
can Union to the other, by the pulpit and the press. 

The opinions of negro inferiority, (favorite themes,) having 
been formed in the private dwellings of the said slave owners, 
were so shaped, put, and taught, as to seem to be veritable 
truths or facts, to tbe common people, as taught in their com- 
mon schools; and it was polished into a seemingly undeniable 
philosophy for the mixed masses in their colleges and universi- 
ties. 

Prom such instructions of negro inferiority, many good and 
honest people in your country, the United States, and even 
some in our country, Liberia, I will do them the justice tp say, 
from causes above enumerated, believe the negro to be the in- 
ferior of all inferiority found in the peoples of other nations. 

But what negro in Liberia or elsewhere, with a soul in him 
which can think, weighing the pros and cons, believes he is 
such a nobody. 

O, Almighty Father, bless all nations. Bless especially the 

freat parent Eepublic, and its negro child, tbe little Bepublic, 
iiberia. 

May she take warning before it be too late, and unite the 
individuals of tbe nation in bonds of brotherly love at home; 
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and abroad, may it be extended. Because yet a great negro 
nationality is to be reared on the West Coast of Africa. 

The little child is sickly, poor, ignorant, bad, and wicked, 
comparatively. It is a poor child, surrounded by immense 
natural wealth. But an applied systematic industry is the 
source from which to accumulate certain wealth, if directed by 
equally certain intelligence and economy. 

Again, I say, we must learn, Liberians^ what your country 
has long since known and practiced, that the accumulation of 
the former depends on the right exercise of the last two. 

They should be of national concern. 'It is an ignorant, bad, 
and wicked child mainly, because it has not learned the killing 
cost price of adhering to the characteristics of the last three 
adjectives named above. 

The opposites of these five qualities appear in our beloved 
parent, the United States. She is healthy, wealthy, learned, 
good, and pious. It is truly the model Kepublic of modern 
times. 

The bloodless victory over devastiiting selfishness being con- 
firmed, then, that brotherly love and union being generally 
established, with all her other elements of greatness being 
steadily kept in view, increasing with the lapse of time, will per- 
petuate the United States, one of the greatest and most pow- 
erful Governments in the world. 

The use of the same means, which have made and will do 
such wonderful things for the parent, cannot fail to do some 
of the same things for the child — the little Republic. 

I most cordially welcome you, in the name of the infant 
Bepublic, Liberia. 

I welcome you as the accredited representative of the pa- 
rent Eepublic of Republics. 

I welcome you as the friend of intelligent national liberty, 
and of national modern progress in every country. 

I welcome you as the chosen promoter of that friendship, 
good understanding, and best interest, which should ever mu- 
tually subsist between the great parent and the little child, not 
incompatible with the dignity of the former or the honor of 
the latter. 

I welcome you, again, on behalf and in the name of the 
Liberian Eepublic, with a double national welcome. 

His Excellency J. Milton Turner. 

Six times seven, thou art made welcome to our shore. 

I have the exquisite pleasure to present you with your exe- 
quatur, which, may God grant, could not oe placed in more 
worthy hands. 
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For the African Repository, 
BEMIHISCENCES OF LIBERIA-LEAF No. XII. 

SCENES IN THE INTERIOR. 
(feom mt jouanal.) 

Monrovia, Friday, February 16, 1844. — "Blessed be the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ," that I am yet sustained in being by His almighty 
power, and kindly supplied by His providence and grace with every needed 
blessing. I have had another feverish flash, which lasted about twenty-four 
hours ; but I neither took medicine, kept my bed, nor was I hindered from 
pursuing my labors. The paroxysm went ofif with profuse perspiration, and 
I am as well this hour as when I left America. 

Our little Conference closed its session on Thursday, the 8th, and the breth- 
ren scattered for their appointments. Three of them are appointed to the in- 
terior, and I go with them. We leave next Friday, the 23d, stop and hold 
quarterly meeting at Eobertsville, and on Monday push on to the Goulah 
country. May the Great Head ©f the Church go with us and bless us. I 
preached twice last Sunday, at lOJ A. m., to the Americans in the church, and 
at 3 F. M., to the natives in their little thatched chapel. 

Monday, February, 19. — I was out of town yesterday, and preached twice 
— once at Lower Caldwell at 11 a. m., and New Georgia at 3 p. m. Brother 
Johnson and Dr. Lugenbeel went with me. It was a warm day. I felt at 
night very much fatigued, but am quite well to-day. God be praised for 
His protecting care. 

White Plains, Friday evening, February 23. — We are here on our way to 
Eobertsville, and thence to the interior. The week has been spent in getting 
ready for our long journey. Last night we held a farewell meeting in the 
church at Monrovia. Brother Johnson* preached, and one or two exhorta- 
tions followed. This morning at 10 we mustered at the wharf. A large 
company of our brethren and sisters met us there, and in a warehouse we 
sung and prayed together. Brother Herring leading our devotions. Even 
after I had taken my seat in the boat, many came and shook hands with 
and commended me to God. We started amidst prayers and blessings. Our 
baggage, provisions, and the utensils of the brethren, who go to live "in the 
bush," were all stowed away in a large canoe, and we ourselves went in a boat. 
We left about 11 J a. m , and all seemed in good spirits. By the time we 
reached Caldwell, the boys in the canoe discovered that she was sinking, 
having leaked and taken in a quantity of water. We had to stop, land, and 
unload a large part of the load. My bedding and box of provisions got wet, 
and Brother Russell'sf books quite spoiled. At 5 we arrived here, and, as 
usual, were most kindly received and entertained. After getting some refresh- 
ments, I went over the river to Millsburgh, and called on Sister Wilkins: 
found her quite well, and in good spirits. We all went to church, and I preached 

♦The late Rev. Elijah Johnson, a pioneer of Africa. 

t Yet living, and an Episcopal clergyman, at Clay-Ashland. 
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a short discourse from Romans, x: 13-15, and then put up the brethren to 
exhort. We had a most heavenly time. It then occurred to me to make an 
effort to raise funds for the missionary cause, and thirty dollars were pledged 
in a few minutes. 

Bobertsvillcy Sunday night, February 25. — We have had a very excellent 
quarterly meeting. Left White Plains at 11 yesterday, and arrived here at 1. 
Brother Roberts* and family had moved out on Thursday, and were so much 
settled as to make us comfortable. Sister Wilkinsf came out with us, and 
endured the walk well. Preached at 4, and then met the quarterly confer- 
ence ; licensed one man to exhort, and elected t^o men stewards. In the 
evening Mr. Stevens preached, and several mourners were at the altar — poor 
natives of Africa, crying for mercy. These are strangers, who have come from 
a far country to escort back to his home our Brother John Kennedy, who 
had been captured in the Dey country ; but, telling of his being a Christian, the 
king, who was going to kill him, was afraid, and sent him home. Among the 
mourners was the son of this king. May God convert his soul. 

King Zeo's Town, Queah Country, Tuesday, February 27. — We left Roberts- 
ville at lOJ A. m. yesterday — Brother Wilson, J Brother Johnson, and myself — 
with 21 carriers of baggage — bedding, cooking utensils, food, and articles to 
purchase provisions in the country. The Brethren Russell and Stevens were 
not quite ready, having been disappointed in getting carriers. At 11^ we 
arrived at a small village, where we fell in with Zoda Quee, the headman of 
Rohertsville. This man evidenced much pleasure at seeing us, but it was 
painful to reflect on his dreadful apostacy from the faith of the Gospel. He 
was once a praying man, had united with the church, was baptized, and mar- 
ried to one wife. Now polygamy, the reigning and besetting sin of the Afri- 
can, has drawn him away from God. 

Resuming our journey, after resting a few mimutes, our course by compass 
was due^south. The country was increasingly undulating, and we frequently 
fell in with wide streams of cool and delightful water ; a luxury of incalculable 
value to weary foot travelers on a hot day in Africa. After a walk of three 
hours, we arrived at a considerable town, called Seabrica. Here we stopped 
to rest and take some refreshment. This town consists of thirty-one huts, and 
is pleasantly located on what is said to be an arm of the Junk River. We 
crossed this stream, some one way and some another. One of our men car- 
ried me over on his back, as did another Brother Wilson. Brother Johnson, 
however, being rather bulky and weighty, preferred the native fashion of 
crossing. And what a fashion ! A tree lies across the stream, from bank to 
bank, and over its trunk, and up and down its branches, a man has to climb 
like a squirrel to get to the other side. We did not see the king, Bafflu, as he 
was not at home, bat pursued our journey; and at 3.20 p. m. arrived at this 
place, which is fourteen miles from Rohertsville. I was exceedingly fa- 

^The present bishop. 

fThe late Mrs. Ann Wilkfns, of cherished memory. 

tThe late Bev. R. B. Wilson. 
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tigued, never having walked bo for in one day before. Mj clothing was 
thoronghly saturated with pei-epiration, and my feet hot and sore. Bnt I re- 
membered the precions promise, "As thy days, so shall thy strength be,'* and 
took courage. Brother Wilson advised stopping here for the night. He had 
been here before, knew the king, who was friendly ; and, although from home, 
was sent for immediately. We were soon accommodated with hats for our- 
selves and canriers, and I had recourse to a never-failing remedy for sore and 
aching feet — immersion in cold water. As soon as old King Zeo arrived, he 
embraced Brother Wilson as an old friend, and dashed us a fine sheep for our 
supper. At 7} o'clock all hands were mustered by the ringing of a small bell 
I had brought with us, and I preached to a large assembly from the words 
of Peter. Acts z: 84-35. The interpreter became much animated, and 
at one time stopped and exclaimed, " We be glad to see you, sir ; we all 
glad to see you." The other brethren followed in exhortation, and the old 
king also made some remarks, that " It was good to serve Cbd, for He made 
all things, and gave us all we h«ve." At 9 we retired. 

We have had a good night's rest, and I feel refreshed. The king is to give 
ns this morning an answer, whether he would like to have a Qod-man — ^that 
is, a minister — stationed in his town. After breakfast we leave for King 
Governor's town. S^ 

Sfbinofibld, 0., September 12, 1871. 



For the African Bepository. 
THE MAGEDONIAH CBT TBOM AFRICA. 

Du Chaillu, in his recent work on Equatorial Africa, after describing a 
scene of one of the massacres for sorcery, so common with the natives among 
whom he traveled, narrated the secret visit to him of Adoma, who deplored 
this fatal superstition of his people ; and whom he comforted as well as he 
could, and spoke to him of the true God, and the wickedness of the conduct 
he had witnessed that day, gave the answer of the poor pagan, as follows: 
"Oh, Chally, when you go back to your far country, let them send to us poor 
people, to teach us from that which you call God's mouth;" "meaning," says 
Dti Ohaillu, *' the Bible." I promised Adoma to give the message, and now 
do so. 

It is a "Macedonian cry," and every Christian heart will respond to it 
with an anxious thrill ; and may many a missionary pursue the trackway of 
that intelligent and enterprising traveler, which will lead to the tribe to 
which this man belongs, which is situated in a healthy region and hilly. 

We give praise that Liberia is furnishing missionaries, to cause " Ethiopia 
to stretch forth her hands to God ;" and they, with a few white missionaries, 
if they can settle the hills and mountains discovered by Du Chailla, will, 
while they enjoy immunity from disease, instruct the rising generations into 
Christianity and civilization. 

The first requisite is for white men of commeree to build 'ViactoriMy" or 
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stores, higher up the rivers, and to mtrodoce trade with that isolate people; 
this can he done hy steamers; while the salubrity of the mountain air will 
make their establishments permanent; and the prodnctions in ivory, ebony^ 
wood« palm-oil, copal-wood, and dyestolji^will prove highly profitable 1 
Then the missionaries, white and black, can settle with safety. 

The error and fatality, which prevented white ministers of the Gospel re- 
maining long in Africa, appears to have resulted from settling on the Coast 
and on river banks. This is no more, or scarcely more, than what happens 
in our own America. For any New England minister to live in the low 
country of Georgia, or Louisiana, on the Alabama, or Mississippi, would 
prove as quickly fatal. The improved idea is now to go higher up the coun- 
try, and luxuriate in the mountains. The people there invite, and attended 
by imdera, it will be very beneficial. Commiseration for Africa behooves 
Christian philanthropy to disabuse her children of the delusions which pre- 
vent increase of population. As the equator is not very far from Liberia, 
that Republic can gradually, by purchase, extend her friendly Government 
over those regions. Tbuth. 

Athens, Geobqia, Auffustt 1871. 



For the African Repository. 
j'lirCBEASE 07 POPHLATIOK." 

Under this head, the African Refobitobt for August, 1871, (page 256,) 

has the following notice : 

" By the census of 1860, there were 4,441,750 colored inhabitants in the 
United States. In 1870 the number had increased to 4,895,164. There has 
been an increase in all the States, except Kentucky and Virginia, and the 
loss here has been caused by emigration. The District of Columbia has 

fained more than Virginia has lost, and either of the three States of Ohio, 
ndiana, or Illinois more than Kentucky has lost." 

This statement shows some increase of population, but, if compared with 
former census tables, it will show the increase to be at such a diminished 
rate as to make an absolute diminution a probable result of the next census. 
The rates of increase in the white population has been about thirty-three 
per cent, every ten years since 1790. The following table shows the number 
of colored persons in the United States at each census, with the absolute in- 
crease in each period of ten years, and also the decennial rate : 

Years. Number. Increase. Percent. 

1790 757,363 

1800 1,001,436 244,073 32.23 

1810 1,397.870 396,434 37.58 

1820 1,771,562 373.692 28.59 

1830. 2,328.642 . 557,080 ' 31.46 

1840 2,873,758 545,116 23.41 

1850 3,638,808 765,150 28.62 

1860 4,441,730 802,922 23.37 

1870. 4,895,164 453,434 10.05 
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Ths influx of colored persoDS from BontharD States to nortliertL and weatem 
States baa, perhape, ceajied, Bind the ftitura increassB in these States may be 
inferred from the increase in New York and Pennsylvania. In 1860 New 
York bad 49,005 colored persona. In 1870 the nnmbar was 51,862. ebowing 
an increase of 2,857— an increase of 5J per cant, in ton years. In 1860 
PeoDBylvania bad 56,849 colored persons. Iq 1870 the number was 64,214, 
ghowing an increase of 7,365, or 12^ per cent, in ten years, with the close 
proximity of Maryland and Virginia to aid the increase by emigration. 

0BBABi, Ohio, Aug^at 21, 1871. J. H. J. 

IIBEBIAH IKTELLIGEKCE. 

SuQAB. — There has been manufactured on the St. Panl's three handred 
thousand pounds. Both of our principal planters. Sharp and AndersoD, 
have gone to the United States on business connected v^itb an extension of 
their trade. The "Pope" took sixtyclhousand pounds for Sharp and fifty 
thonsand pounds for Anderson. 

Coffee, — Its production gradually increases. The exports during the past 
two months have been to America, by " Ida C," five thousand four 
hundred pounds; by the "Tbomas Pope," seven teea thoosaud eight hundred 
and seveoty seven pounds. There is a. very active taking to the growth of ths 
article, aod a respectable quantity may be duly looked for. This year's eiti- 
mated crop tor Moutserrado coanty is set down at thirty-five thousand 
pounds, 

AsEow-BooT ABD GiNQBB. — Thcse are produced mostly by immigrants from 
Barbados, livicg aloeg the Caryeburg road and at Croieiville. There was 
exported during the dry saaaon about twenty tens of arrow-ioot, and of ginger 
about tea thousand pounds, mostly to England. 

Palk-oil is plentiful this season, aod coasting craft are making full trips. 
The latest arrivals have been "Sam Ash," to H, Cooper, 4,O0O gallons ; "Mar- 
tin H. Roberts," Sherman aod Dimecy, 8.000 gallons; " Foot-Prints," Sherman 
and Dimery, (three,) 7,000 gallons ; "Charles D, Lewis," W. F, Nelson, 18,000 
gallons; "Copid." McGill and Bro.. 30,000 gallons; " Fisher," W. F. Halson, 
13,000 gallons; " William Brooke," C. T. 0, C, King, 8,000 gallons. 

Marine. — Brig "Ida C." J. Berry, Jr., master, cleared on the 23d nltiipo; 
cargo, 149 tons of palm-oil; 3,930 poonde camwood ; 5,329 pounde co9m; 
570 pounds ginger; 2,348 pounds of copper. Bark " Thomas Pope," BiehKii- 
son, for New Yerk, cleared od the 5th; carpo, 51 casks oil, 4 barrels do.; 115 
tons camwood; 152 bags— 17,877 pounds — coffee; 12 tons ivory ; ISO.OOO 
pounds sugar. Schooner " Nettle," Willis, for New York, olearidon tba 6th 
instant. Schooner " Helen Fisher," sniled on the 10th, with foil owgo «■! 
twelve passengers, for Boston. List of passengers by the baik "ThaMt 
Pope," Eichardson, master, hence for New York on the Sd. Mrs. W- ft. 
Anderson, two children, and servant; Mrs. J. D. JohoMii, 'ee children: 
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Miss Laca, Mrs. Harrison, Mrs. Amanda Moore, Mrs. Emily Hooper, Master 
Willy James, Mr. Jesse Sharp, Mr. Archy Smith, Rev. Wilcox, Rev. Dillon. 
Mrs. Georgia Russell, and Mr. P. Downing. Foreign vessels loading for 
Hambarg, by Mr. Jantzen : Norwegian brig " Tordenskgold," Captain Samnel- 
son ; the " Afrikaan," Captain Maarschalk, for Amsterdam ; " Fisher," W. F. 
Nelson, for Boston. Schoon'et "Isaac Moore," owned by Mr. Augustus 
Washington, grounded in attempting to cross the bar on the 27th ultimo, and 
subsequently went to pieces. The schooner " Sam Ash," Henry Cooper, 
owner, got ashore on the bar on the afternoon of the 25th ultumo, and was 
got off with difficulty. The British and African Steamship Company's steamer 
" Bonny," Captain Pycraft, arrived from the windward on the 3d instant, and, 
after landing freights and mails, went to the leeward on the same day. The 
steamship '* Congo," Captain Lowry, of the same line, left this port on the 
evening of the 7th instant. She was from the South Coast, having on board 
1,350 casks of palm-oil, 2,300 bags palm kernels, 1,600 ounces gold dust, 24 
parcels of ivory. She took from here sixty puncheons palm-oil, and had no 
room for any more. She left considerable freight. Four hundred puncheons 
of palm-oil, it is reported, were left at one place down the Coast. No room. 

Deaths. — George Henry Mason departed this life 21st April, 1871. His 
parents immigrated to this country during the governmentship of Ashmun. 
In early life Mr. Mason was apprenticed to the printer's trade, under the now 
Judge Minor, then of the •• Herald," H. Teage, editor, and in this business 
he ever, after accomplishing his apprenticeship, sustained an eminent charac- 
ter as a boss workman. For his death we mourn the loss of an intimate 
friend, a fellow craftsman, a christian brother. Mrs. Mary Ann Furguson, 
daughter of the Hon. A. D. Williams, well known as Vice Agent and Agent 
of the Colony, and as Vice President of the Republic for years, and during 
President Roberts, visit to England as President, departed this life. Mrs. Furgu- 
son was the mother of Mr. Anthony T. Furguson, at present teacher of the pre- 
paratory classes in Liberia College. She was for years a member of the M. 
E. Church, and departed this life expressing hope in the faith in which she 
lived. Hon. T. J. Thompson, chairman of the Monthly Court of Bassa Coun- 
ty, died suddenly on Monday last at his home. Mr. Thompson was a grad- 
uate of the Episcopal Seminary at Mt. Vaughn, Cape Palmas, and resided, we 
believe, sometime with Mr. Rambo, during his stay at Bassa, in charge of the 
P. E. Mission interest there. He was for a time in charge of the church at 
BaHFa. Mr. T. emigrated with us to this country from Baltimore, (we, how- 
ever, not from Baltimore,) in 1842, in the bark Globe. He was a young man, 
36 years of age, of the practical and useful sort, adapted to a young and 
growing country. 

Votes by Couhties. — For President, J. J. Roberts: Montserrado, 642; 
Bassa. 248 ; Sinoe, 283 ; Maryland, 131 : total 1305. For Vice President, 
A. W. Gardner : Montserrado, 644 ; Basaa, 248; Sinoe, 217 ; Maryland, 131 : 
toUl 1240. 
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THE BOFOBO COUNTBT. 



BY PROFESSOR E. W. BLYDEN. 



(Continued from page 262.) 

The Habits and Customs of the King— The Character of his People — Neighboring 
Towns— The Wars among the Different Tribes— Mohammedan Worship — Produc- 
tions of the Soil— Manufacture of Country or Native Cloth, and Axes, Knives, Ac. 

A few days after our arrival at Boporo the king invited us 
to accompany him to his "half-town," Toto-Coreh, about eight 
miles east of Boporo. Early on the morning of January 4th 
he sent us word that he would be ready to start for the said 
half-town immediately after breakfast. Wo accordingly pre- 
pared ourselves, and were ready at the time designated. The 
king set out, attended by a long train of warriors and ser- 
vants. In the company was the famous Fahquehqueh, with 
Lis retinue. The king, with his Liberian guests on each side, 
walked in front of the procession. On the way we passed 
through several villages and one finely-barricaded town. The 
king's approach to each town or village was announced by the 
firing of guns on the part of the inhabitants, and at the en- 
trance he was always met by a band of singers and dancers, 
with instrumental music, who escorted him to a prominent seat 
in an open space, so as to allow all the people to see him. After 
exchanging salutations with the principal men, the king would 
inquire, through his spokesman, the news in the village. The 
presiding headman then stepped forward and walked round 
the square, talking all the while, telling the news. After 
which the principal women would come out, and, having 
danced gracefully before the king, would come forward and 
shake his hand, making at the same time a very low bow. 

I was struck with the great deference and respect paid by 
these people to their rulers, a point in which Liberians would 
'do well to follow their example. But they have the advantage 
of us in never having been under foreign masters, in never 
having imbibed a sense of inferiority or a feeling of self-depre- 
ciation. They have never had to look up to white men for 
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anything, so as to form in their minds comparisons between 
themselves and others disparaging to themselves. They are 
entirely free from the mental and moral trammels which the 
touch of the Caucasian has imposed on us. And they are at 
large from the operation of a great many other nameless influ- 
ences which clog our progress in tlie march to independence 
and self-reliance. 

On arriving at Toto-Coreh, the same ceremonies in receiving 
the king were gone through with as at the other towns, only 
on a grander scale. 

The town of Toto-Coreh, built by Momoru for his own resi- 
dence before he came to the throne, is beautifully situated, at the 
southern base of a very high hill. It is surrounded by a barri- 
cade impregnable to any native force. Upon this town the king 
has spent a great deal of time and labor, in building it up and 
adorning it. The houses are of the same character as those at 
Boporo. The streets, however, are much wider, and not so 
winding as in the capital; the public square is also larger and 
in better order. Here, as I have stated above, the king has for 
his own residence a two-story frame building, furnished in 
American style. 

Everything about this town wore an air of neatness, and the 
greatest possible order prevailed. I was much impressed with 
this fact, both here and at Boporo, that, notwithstanding the 
numbers of people living in houses so close to each other, and 
continually passing to and fro, still no disorder or noise was 
witnessed about the streets. We see, then, that among thi3 
people the first and primal object of government is secured, 
namely, order and tranquillity, social well-being and protection. 
"Who, then, will say that, with a little assistance, such a people 
will not attain to the secondary and incidental objects of gov- 
ernment? 

On the morning of January 5th I walked up to the summit 
of the hill overhanging the town. After a fatiguing walk of 
about fifteen minutes, I found myself about seven hundred feet 
above the inhabitants of Toto-Coreh, with an entrancing pi-os- 
pect in every direction. On the northern side the hill was 
bounded by a charming valley, or rather glen, resembling those 
spaces between the mountains which one sees in the Island of 
Maderia, when sailing along its northern side. From this glen 
rose a lofty mountain, towering above us some five hundred feet, 
abrupt but not precipitous, covered with heavy forest. The 
king suggested that I should cross the glen and ascend the 
mountain. I declined the honor, as I have no special penchai^ 
for sealing heights. There are men who delight in physical 
altitudes. The Himalayas and Andes of the world are their 
home. They are dissatisfied unless they are ascending emi- 
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nences to common mortals inaccessible. Such a person I fancy 
General Fremont to have been. I, however, have no such pre- 
|dilections. Matterhorn disasters and terrible falls — **raw head 
and bloody bones" — always stare me in the face, and I recoil 
from such encounters with what I consider justifiable dismay. 

After spending half an hour on this lovely summit, amid the 
most gorgeous vegetation, feasting my gaze on the physical 
glories on every hand, and inhaling the health-giving atmos- 
phere, I descended to the town, with melancholy yet hopeful 
reflections, praying that the feet of them that bring good tid- 
ings and publish peace may soon stand upon these delightful 
heights. From the summit of the hill it is said that the houses 
at Careysburg can be seen on a very clear day in the rainy 
season. 

While at Toto-Coreh, 1 had an opportunity of forming a 
more intimate acquaintance with Fahquehqueh, the bellige- 
rant chieftain, whose warlike operations spread terror through 
the Golah country a few years ago. He is a man about ^ve 
feet seven inches high, inclined to corpulence. He has a large 
head and neck, prominent forehead, large full eyes, light scat- 
tered whiskers. He is rapid in his utterance, with nervous 
movement of hands and feet, an apparent restless temperament. 
He is firjt cousin to Momoru, as they are the children of two 
sisters. Gettumbeh is also related to them. There seems to 
be considerable martial talent in the family. If educated, they 
would have made their mark in any part of the world. 

Fahquehqueh expressed himself as being heartily tired of 
war, and anxious for the establishment of peace in the coun- 
try, that trade and other improvements might go forward. 
He resided when young for sometime in Monrovia, where he 
acquired a knowledge of Fjnglish, which he speaks with ease 
and fluency. He is anxious to have schools established at 
Sublung, his place of residence near the Coast, about a day's 
walk northwest of Monrovia. As a proof of his earnestness 
and pledge of his pacific intentions, he gave two of his sons to 
Mr. N. A. Kichardson, to be brought up and instructed by him, 
and promised soon to send his eldest son to bo prepared for 
admission to Liberia College. 

In several conversations which I had with Fahquehqueh 
about his wars, I could not help noticing that his arguments 
for carrying them on were precisely those used by men who 
aspire to military distinction elsewhere. We are sometimes 
disposed to pass wholesale and indiscriminate condemnation 
dpon the natives on account of their warlike operations. We 
fancy that they ought to see that it is ruinous to their country, 
and wo become impatient, and anxious to carry expeditions 
among them to chastise them for their belligerent tendencies. 
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But has it not always been so with mankind everywhere 
when bent upon ambitious projects? Do they care about the 
magnitude of the cause or the fearfulness of results? The an-) 
cieut Greeks, on account of a woman palaver, waged for years 
a most destructive war against Troy, and succeeded in destroy- 
ing an ancient and powerful kingdom, in order to get back a 
woman who had been abducted. 

But not the ancients only. Is there not the same lust for 
war and dominion among the highly cultivated nations of mod- 
ern times? Let us seer Take the history of Europe and 
America for the last fifteen years. Have not most of the na- 
tions of those highly favored portions of the globe, during that 
period, been convulsed with wars; "wars, too, such as were not 
since the world began ? 

Now, when we witness such things among the foremost na- 
tions of the earth, why should we utter unmitigated judgment 
against our aboriginal brethren for their petty wars? Rather 
should we bestir ourselves to hasten the establishment among 
them of the kingdom of the Prince of Peace, under whose 
blessed sway only wnll the "swords be beaten into plowshares, 
and the spears into pruning hooks." 

The inhabitants of Boporo, as I have already more than 
hinted, are composed of pagans and Mohammedans. ^The Mo- 
hammedans are, of course, the most intelligent, wealthy, and 
enterprising class. The priests and Imams are the leaders of 
the people in all religious and sometimes in civil matters. 
They keep up regular daily worship in their mosque. Five 
times a day did we see devout men repairing to the house of 
prayer, to conform to the letter of their law. The first time of 
prayer commences at daybreak; the second at noon, or rather 
a little later, when the sun has begun to decline; the third in 
the afternoon, i. e., about mid-time between noon and nightfall; 
the fourth at sunset or a few moments later; the fifth at night- 
fall. As in all Moslem communities, prayer is held five times 
a day.* 

When the time for prayer approaches, a man appointed for 
the purpose, with a very strong and clear voice, goes to the 
door of the mosque, and chants the adan, or call to prayer. 
This man is called the "Muezzin." His call is especially sol- 
emn and interesting in the early hours of the morning. I heard 
the cry of the muezzin only three times a day — in the morning 
at daybreak, in the afternoon, and after dark. I thought that 
perhaps the people at the other two times for prayer performed 
their devotions at home, as I could hear mutterings at those 
Hours in houses near the one we occupied. I often lay in bed 
fWnr and five o'clock in the morning listening for the 

*Bee Lane*s Modern Egyptians. 
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cry of the muezzin. There was a simple and solemn melody 
in the chant at that still hour which, despite myself, would 
sometimes draw me out to the mosque. The call to prayer, 
'put forth in Arabic by the muezzin is as follows: Alldhu ak- 
baru, (this is said four times.) Ashbadu an la ilaha ilTallahu, 
(twice.) Ashhadu anna Mohammada rasoolu Mlahi, (twice.) 
Heiya ala saldh, (twice.) Heij'^a a la 1-felah, (twice.) Salatu 
khdiru min anaumi, (twice.) Allahu akbaru, (twice.) La ilaha 
ill allahu.* 

This call is made three times. Before the third cry is con- 
cluded the people have generally assembled in the mosque. 
Then the Imam proceeds with the exercises, consisting usually 
of the recitation of certain short chapters from the Koran, and 
a few prayers, succeeded always by **Alldhu akbaru." We 
may remark, by the way, that their tunes are not set in the 
minor key, as among the Arabs; they are all of a lively and 
cheerful character. It is a fact, worthy of mention here, 
that some of tha earliest converts to Mohammedanism were 
negroes, several of whom clung to Mohammed during his fiery 
persecution at Mecca. Among these was Bilal, with whose 
devotedriess and other qualities Mohammed was so pleased, 
that he appointed him his personal attendant and muezzin, (see 
Irving's account,) and to this day Bilal, the negro, is renowned 
throughout the Muslim world as the first crier to prayer.f 
What a number of successors of his own race he has on this 
continent I May their influence be speedily counteracted by 
the ettbrts of the spiritual descendants of the eunuch of Can- 
dace, queen of the Ethiopians. 

We arrived at Boporo about the middle of the month of Eo- 
madhan, or the ninth month of the Muslim year, said by the 
Koran to be "better than a thousand months." During this 
month it is said the Koran descended from heaven to Moham- 
med. From the commencement to the end of it, or from the 
appearance of the new moon, which ushers in the month, to the 
appearance of the next new moon, the people fast during the 
day from sunrise to sunset. 

The new moon, which was to close the fast on this occasion 
(January, 1869,) appeared on Thursday evening, the 14th. On 
the Sunday night preceding, (the 10th,) a large number of Mo- 
hammedans assembled in the square opposite the mosque for 
religious services. The place was lighted by palm-oil lamps, 
and large fires here and there. This night they call the 
Leilat el Kadri, the night of power. On this night it is said 
\ 

•The English is: "God is most great." (four times.) "I testify that there is no 
deity but God," (twice.) "I testify that Mohammed is the apostle of God," (twice.) 
"Ctome to prayer," (twice.) "Come to security," (twice.) "Prayer is better than sleep,* 
(twice.) " God is most great," (twice.) "There is no deity but God." 

fMuir^s Life of Mohammed, vol. 2. * 
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the Koran was revealed. The angels are believed to descend 
during the whole night, and to be occapied in conveying bless- 
ings to the faithful. Moreover, the gates of heaven being then 
opened, prayer is held to be certain of success. The pious, 
therefore, assemble for worship on the Leilat el Kadri, (Rve 
nights before the appearance of the new moon,) and make a 
kind of watch-night of it. A strange priest, by the name of 
Abbas, recently from Kankan, conducted the services, entirely 
in Arabic. Priests and people were all seated on the ground, 
on mats or skins, with nothing above them but the sky and 
stars. Some thoughtless Juvenal, unable to appreciate the 
worship of the "Unseen," might have made the following re- 
cord : " Nil pr83ter nubes, et coeli numen adorant.* 

During the time of worship, cola nuts, "sticks" of salt, and 
bars of tobacco, were brought and laid at the feet of the priests 
and Imams, oiferings to be sent to the mosque at Misddu. 
While these devout ones were engaged in worship, boys and 
girls were going around the town, keeping as close as possible 
to the stockade, so as not to disturb the worship, playing mu- 
sical instruments and singing songs. This was kept up till a 
late hour. 

On the afternoon of Thursday, January 14th, groups of per- 
sons were to be seen in d liferent parts of the town, and some 
outside the town, watching for the new moon, the appearance 
of which was to indicate the expiration of their daily fast and 
the commencement of the great festival. About six o'clock 
the moon was descried, when shouting and the firing of guns 
occurred. 

Soon after sunrise, on the morning of Friday, the 15th, a 
great many persons were seen going to and fro, dressed in 
their finest apparel. Between eight and nine o'clock we were 
sent for by one of the Imams to witness the religious exercises 
by which the festival is introduced. We hastened to the scene, 
and found about five hundred Mandingoes seated, each on a 
mat or skin, in the market-place and in the alleys and spaces 
between the houses contiguous, as the square could not hold 
all. We were pointed to a seat in the largest opening, near 
the oflSciating priests. Half the audience could not see the 
priests. We counted over two h,undred men immediately 
around us, all of fine, intelligent looks, dressed in new, rich 
robes, of their own manufacture. The two priests conducting 
the services — Fanba Kana, resident at Boporo, and Abbas, 
from Kankan — were arrayed in long scarlet gowns, touching 
the ground behind, with large capes falling over the shoulders 
reaching to the middle of the back, trimmed with white, as 
becomingly made as any garment of the kind I ever saw in 

• Sat XIV, 98. 
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Europe. The elder of the priests, Fanba Kana, introduced the 
services by solemnly exclaiming, as he reverently prostrated 
himself, his face towards the east and his back to the congre- 
gation, Alldhu akbaru, four times. This was as often repeated 
by the congregation, who rose from their mats, and, bending 
themselves forward in a most devout manner, exclaimed sim- 
ultaneously, Alldhu akbaru I — a magnificent and impressive 
spectacle! Then the Fatha. or opening chapter of the Koran, 
was chanted by the priest, followed by the recitation of the 
97th Sura, closing with Allahu akbaru. The priest then said, 
" Essalam aleikum" — peace be with you ; the people responded, 
"Essalam aleikum." There was then a recess of a few min- 
utes, when young girls, gaily dressed, and adorned with an 
abundance of gold and silver trinkets, brought oiforings of 
cola nuts, and laid them at the feet of the priests. During the 
time of offering, a solemn hymn was struck up by a leading 
voice, tne whole congregation joining in the chorus: 

Allahumma, ya Rabbee, 
Salla ala Monammade. 
Chorus. — Salla All^ha alayhi wa saldma.* 

After this a very large white cloth, of native manufacture, 
was brought, and held up by four men acting as corner pillars, 
so as to form a kind of tent, the ends reaching down to the 
ground and entirely concealing the men. Under this tent 
entered Fanba Kdna, and read, out of sight of the people, 
though distinctly heard by them, two chapters of the Koran, 
the 87th and 91st* After the reading, the cloth was removed, 
and Abbas, the priest from Kankan, made a short address to 
the people, retaining his seat the whole time. Then occurred 
a scene to us somewhat ludicrous. Several men, arrayed in 
war apparel and armed, some with spears and swords, others 
with bows and arrows, and one or two with muskets, rushed 
suddenly into the assembly, and went through all the manoeu- 
vres of an attack upon an enemy. After performing various 
military feats against an imaginary foe, who was evidently 
worsted, from the merriment which the exploit caused to the 
gravest of the audience, each one took his weapon and placed 
one end of it at the feet of the leading priest, who smiled and 
touched it with his right hand, as if pronouncing a blessing 
upon it. This was to indicate that the religion of Mohammed 
comes not only with the Koran and with prayer, but with the 
sword also, to kill the bodies of all unbelievers who present 
any active opposition to its progress. ** War against the en- 
emies of Islam, who have been the first aggressors, is enjoined 

• O God, our Lord, 
Bless Mohammed. 
Cbokiw.— Bless him and grant him peace. 
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as a sacred duty; and he who loses his life in fulfilling this 
duty, if unpaid, is promised the reward of a martyr/* 

On the ground, two or three feet before the officiating priest, 
we noticed seven guns, three swords, and four spears, laid 
horizontally. These implements of war in that position served 
two purposes: First, as an emblem of Islam; and, secondly, as 
a "sutrah," that is, a covering, to prevent the person praying 
from having any living object immediately before him. When 
a Muslim is about to engage in prayer, he stations himself a 
few feet before a wall or some partition ; .in the absence of 
these, he places before him his shoes, or his whip, or spear, or 
something of the kind. This is called a "sutrah," from an 
Arab verb that means to cover, to defend, &c. If he has noth- 
ing to place as a "sutrah," he should draw a line on the 
ground before him.* 

In concluding the ceremonies, the priest pronounced a series 
of benedictions upon the people. After which Momoru, the 
king, came forward, and had blessings pronounced upon him- 
self by the two leading priests. They were all uttered in Arabic, 
some as follows: "Jazaka allahu kheyra," "Talla allahu am- 
raka," " Asaadak allahu fi iddareyu." " May God increase thee 
in goodness," "May God lengthen thy life," **May God pros- 
per thee in this world and in the next." I noticed that while 
the priest uttered these benedictions, the people held their two 
hands together like an open book before them, and when the 
benediction was pronounced, they drew them over their faces, 
from the forehead downwards, saying, "Amena, amena." 

At the close of this ceremony some of the congregation dis- 
persed. After awhile two bullocks were brought, presented 
for the occasion by the king. The appointed butcher, after 
saying Blsmillah and Allahu akharu over the animals, cut the 
throat of each, allowing the blood to spout freely in every 
direction. I did not learn whether they attach any signifi- 
cance to this performance or not. I was surprised at their not 
catching the blood, as among the Jews, when the blood 
streamed out of the dying victim, the utmost care was taken 
by the officiating priest, clad in his holy vestments, to receive 
it in a large vessel, which he held in his right hand. This cere- 
mony may be confined, however, to sacrificial occasions. 
The Mandingoes I think, are very particular as to the manner 
in which the animars throat is cut. The knife must be of a 
certain I< ;th, very sharp, and of smooth edge. It mast be 
Dat on * middle of the neck of the animal, and cut through 

^f ♦^•e oiroamference both of the windpipe 
Till not eat of an animal slain by a 
rer. 
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After the blood ceased flowing, the animals were cut up and 
distributed. (They sent to their Liberian guests about six 
pounds. Then commence the festivities — eating and drinking 
and visiting from house to house — the pagan element taking 
most active part in the dance and frivolity.) 

Tiie men had exciting mock combats on the banks of the 
Marvo, a creek a little distance east of the town ; the young 
girls in town danced gracefully, and made themselves merry. 
This hilarity continued for three days. Several of the lead- 
ing young ladies, daughters of the king and Imams, called at 
our rooms. We entertained them to the best of our ability, 
through an interpreter; showing them such Liberian articles as 
we thought would be curiosities to them. They seemed much 
pleased, and expressed warm admiration of American customs, 
and earnestly desired to learn to speak, read, and write the 
English language. 

The Mandingo ladies form the upper class of society. They 
are delicately brought up, being taught some of the Mohamme- 
dan prayers, and some chapters from the Kuran. We loved 
to hear their 'soft, musical voices reciting passages from their 
sacred books. Their ordinary clothing consists of a large 
cloth wrapped around the body, from a little below the arm- 
pits dqwn to the knees, and a veil thrown on the back part of 
the head, reaching down to the middle of the back: sometimes 
this veil is drawn over the face. As a general thing, their 
hands and feet are very small, and beautifully formed; their 
countenance open, intelligent, and prepossessing; their man- 
ners easy and graceful. 

But their crowning glory, at least in their own estimation, 
doubtless, is their hair, and the manner in which it is arranged. 
It generally takes one person two or three hours to fix the 
hair of another ; the one to be decorated lying stretched out 
on a mat, with her head in the lap of the hair-dresser. It is 
astonishing how they manage to arrange the hair into so many 
forms. The head of one of these ladies, dressed for the street, is 
certainly a curiosity: the fine braids, some apparently not 
having more than a dozen hairs in them; the beautifully ar- 
ranged plaits and puffs, and the large round puff on the top 
of the head — .the real "waterfall," so much in vogue not long 
since in America. I noticed that the vomen all have hair in 
luxuriant profusion, of a beautiful soft black, though woolly. 

I noticed a number of women and girls, on that festival 
occasion, who only need to be fixed off in the trapping of civili- 
zation to present an appearance equal to that of any of our 
Liberian beauties. I saw various styles of beauty among the 

firls: the lascivious and coquettish beauty; the refined and 
ignified beauty; the reserved and intellectual beauty; the 
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scornful beauty; the amiable and attractive beauty; the 
sociable beauty; the startling beauty; and tlie impressive 
beauty ; — a style which every one understands without detailed 
description. But, alas! in the absence of a Christian public 
sentiment, the only prospect before these interesting girls is 
the dark and gloomy harem, against which the instincts of 
their nature rebel. But they are obliged to yield themselves to 
the tyranny of a custom which deprives them of half the 
charms of existence. I would seriously advise young gentle- 
men in Monrovia, contemplating matrimony, to take a look at 
the girls of Boporo before making a final decision, and assist 
in breaking down that monopoly of the youth and beauty of 
the place which those who have money enjoy. The wealthy 
old men marry all the pretty girls, and the young men, who 
have no money, must either abstain from matrimony alto- 
gether, or be content with such wives as possess no personal 
attractions. Are there no young gentlemen in Monrovia gal- 
lant enough to rescue a native sister, in the bloom of her life 
and beauty, from the horrors of the harem? 

Polygamy is the general practice over all Africa, as in most 
oriental countries. Momoru, like the Sultan of Turkey and 
the Yiceroy of Egypt, has his harem and numerous wives. 
But he remarked to us that this wife palaver was a great hum- 
bug to the country, as it was the occasion of a great outlay of 
money to keep up such extensive establishments. He said 
that he did not know one-half of his wives. He knew that be 
had over three hundred, but he seldom saw more than half a 
dozen, though he was obliged to support them all; that as they 
were mostly the daughters of powerful chiefs, he dared not 
divorce them without sufficient reason. He said, however, that 
he would like to see the practice discontinued, but it could not 
be done by himself; his children might be able to effect such a 
revolution. "The girls," he added, " must be educated. I have 
some girls whom I would send to school, if a school were estab- 
lished here; and, though there is considerable feeling here 
against sending girls to school, yet if I sent mine, others would 
be induced to send theirs. Myself and my brothers, having 
lived among Americans, would like to see civilized customs in- 
troduced into our country." 

Not unfrequently, some of the married ladies would call in to 
Boe us, and converse on subjects pertaining to the state of so- 
ciety among themselves and among Liberians. Some of them 
Beemed to be women of considerable natural endowments, but 
it was melancholy to notice the cramping and crushing influ- 
ence of polygamy upon them. I was agreeably surprised, how- 
ever, by their conversation. I had expected to find them all 
^'iatent with the system of plurality of wives, which. 
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from tirae immemorial, has been practiced in their country. 
Whether it was owing to their own womanly instincts, or to 
the fact that they had learned of the fashion among Liberians, 
I will not say; but I did not hear one express approval of the 
system, and some expressed most decided disapprobation, pre- 
senting arguments which would have been applauded in any 
woman's rights convention. Many of them — no doubt females 
of a wealth of sincere aifection — think it very hard that they 
should be compelled to pour out the abundance of their souls 
upon objects to which there are so many rival claimants. I 
think, if the question of the abolition of polygamy were put to 
vote and left to the women to decide, the system would be 
abolished by an overwhelming majority. 

There are schools kept by the Imdms, but only for boys, who 
are taught to read and write the Arabic language. Some attain 
considerable skill in penmanship. These are kept constantly 
employed in copying the Kuran and other manuscripts. I 
frequently saw old men, bo^ed with age, wrinkled and gray, 
sitting on skins in front of their houses, copying Arabic manu- 
scripts in a steady and beautiful hand. It is a business, I was 
told, that pays well. The scribes here answer the place of 
printers in civilized lands. Most of the men read the Kuran 
fluently and know large portions of it by heart, but only a few 
seemed sufficiently skilled in the Arabic to converse or compose 
an original document in it. The Priest Abbas, from Kankan, 
and a young copyist from the same place, seemed more fluent 
in Arabic conversation than any I met. 

The boys under Mohammedan training at Boporo are an 
exceedingly interesting element. We saw enough in one quar- 
ter only to furnish Liberia College with its full quota of boys : 
we mean, of first-rate minds and able bodies, having the mens 
sano in corpore sano. 

The great drawback to original compositions among the 
learned Is the scarcity of paper. They manufacture their own 
ink — black, yellow, and red — and the bamboo furnishes them 
with pens; but anybody who should introduce into their coun- 
try the art of paper manufacture would be considered one of 
the greatest of public benefactors. The establishment of a 
paper-mill at Boporo, on the Marvo creek, would doubtless 
be valuable, as a commercial speculation, besides giving a great 
impetus to the literature and civilization of the interior, en- 
abling the people to multiply books, and thus difl'use informa- 
tion. Owing to their present limited supply of paper, they 
are obliged, in many instances, to imprint long passages of 
the Kuran — sometimes the whole book, as well as their own 
effusions — upon the living tablets of their hearts. The recol- 
lective faculty, as a consequence, is highly cultivated. Such 
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is the tenacity of their memory, and BO great their powers of 
application, that I have mot with several who eonid recite — 
verbatim, literatim, et punctuatim — whole chapters of the Kurin. 
Tribal, and genealogical reminiscences among them are indel- 
ibly fixed on their memory, and they can produce them at 
any time with astonishing minuteness and particularity. 

After spending a few days in the town, and becoming gen- 
erally acquainted with the Mohammedans, I put up a notice ia 
Arabic — I suppose such a thing had never been done in Bo- 
poro before — stating that any one wishing a copy of the Gos- 
pels in Arabic could obtain one gratis, by calling at the house 
of Semoro, one of tho Imams, with whom I bad deposited, for 
distribution to those who could read and understand them, 
twenty-five copies of the New Testament and Psalms, recently 
issued by tho American Bible Society, and fifty copies of sepa- 
rate Gospels of John and Matthew, in the same Beirut transla- 
tion, issued by the British and Foreign Bible Society, and 
which had been kindly sent mo ftr circulation by friends in 
America and England. In less than half an hour after tho 
notice was up, the books were all gone, and numbers came to 
my house earnestly begging for more, saying they did not 
arrive at Simoro's in time to get any. I told them that I had 
DO more then, but that on my return to Monrovia I would 
send them some. Whether they took these books from curi- 
osity, or to gratify literary tastes, or from a sincere desire to 
learn more of Christianity, is known only to Him who baa de- 
clared, that His "Word shall not return to Him void, but shall 
accomplish that which Ho pleaseth, and shall prosper in the 
thing whereto He sent it." 

Mohammedanism, though a great advance upon paganism, 
is, nevertheless, a powerfully obstructive innuonoe in the 
country. The pagan tribes who have embraced it have cer- 
tainly advanced beyond their neighbors in many very import- 
ant respects; but the genius of tbeir religion imposes upon 
them a"bitherto'8halttnoncome, and so farther." In religious 
matters, all Mohammedan countries adhere strictly to the 
letter of their sacred book. They mnst employ the very words 
that Mohammed employed. ; Whatevar their language, they 
must road tho Kuran in Arabic, and pray In the fiaiiiQ lau- 
giiage. "During tho past three years," I>r. Jessup* tella a%— 
"some of the more progressive schools of the Turk.i have baailB 
making a trial of a translation of tho Kuran into Turkish ; batj 
it is contrary to the Tvrij-^n it-elf, and, consequently, thislnvng-l 

lation or paraplim- Ji-i. i.i.'.'t with popular favor. T[is>fl 

SuUanof Turkey .-]■>■ iir .■■■...-.. mi tly of the Turkish languagf ™ 
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yet ho reads the Kurdn in Arabic; the Shah of Persia speaks 
the Persian language, yet he reads the Kurdn in Arabic; the 
Khan of Tartary speaks the Tartar language, yet he reads the 
Kuran in Arabic; the princes of Northwestern China speak 
Chinese, yet they read the Kurdn in Arabic; the Mandingo 
chiefs of Africa speak the Mandingo language, yet they read 
the.Kuidn in Arabic." 

There is everywhere, then, in Mohammedan countries, this 
adherence to the letter, and **the letter kiiieth." 

History tells us that when Omar, on the conquest of Alex- 
andria, learned from one of his generals that in a certain build- 
ing in the town there was a library so vast, that it had no equal 
on earth, either for number or value of the manuscripts it con- 
tained, Omar replied, *' Either what those books contain is in 
the Koran, or it is not. If it is, these volumes are useless; if 
it is not, they are wicked. Burn them." The skins and parch- 
ments, we are told, heated the baths of Alexandria for manj^- 
months — irrecoverable monuments of the past, and an everlast- 
ing; disgrace to the Saracen name. Whether this story be 
strictly true or not, it aptly illustrates the spirit of Islam. 
That spirit repudiates all change, all advance, all development. 
It adheres to the " written book," and by it every step forward, 
in science, literature, or art, must be tested. It has done some 
good, great good, in Africa, by supplying minds that might 
otherwise have lain shrouded in thick darkness with a start- 
ing point; but it has done and is doiug great evil, in arresting 
those minds at the very starting point it has furnished. Many 
a glowing and aspiring intellect has no doubt writhed and 
perished in the straight jacket or procrustean framework by 
which it has been contined aiid hampered. These people need 
the loving power of the Gospel^with the innumerable blessings 
which accompany it. They need the Bible, with the institu- 
tions, the teachings, the art, the society of Christendom. 

•• Shall we, whose souls are lighted 
With wisdom from on high; 
Shall we to men benighted 
The lamp of life deny?" 

As regards secular matters, the country, if not in a flourish- 
ing condition, is yet, in many respects, a great deal more 
independent than this independent Kepublic. The people en- 
gage in agriculture, manufacture, and trading. 

1 often wondered how they could carry on their agricultural 
operations with the comparatively small implements they have. 
Yet in clearing their farms they attack the largest trees, and 
with some effort bring them down. The heaviest axes we saw 
would not weigh over three pounds. '1 he implements for cut- 
ting the small bush or undergrowth and for planting, such as 
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bill-hooks, hoes, &c., are quite simple, but they answer their 
purpose. They are made of iron produced in the country — a 
very pure specimen of which abounds in the vicinity of Bo- 
poro — smelted by the people in their own furnaces, and worked 
in their own smith shops. Every town of any size has its 
blacksmith's shop just outside one of the gates. 

Within, the town presents a scene of busy activity. In one 
direction you see groups of women spinning cotton ; in another 
are large earthen vessels of indigo, in which women are dying 
their dresses. Here the worker in leather is plying his trade ; 
there the weaver is busy at his operations in the middle of 
some street wide enough to afford him room. Passing in and 
out of the gates are stalwart men with loaded kinjars, either 
going to or returning from Yonsua, Cape Mount, or Sierra 
Leone. 

The spontaneous products of the country are timber of every 
variety, various kinds of dyewood, ivory, hides, and coffee of 
excellent quality, which grows wild on some of the hills. 
What is interestingly peculiar about this region is, that it may 
be made to produce, in unlimited quantities, articles of pri- 
mary necessity to the "people of Europe and America, articles 
some of which cannot be obtained at all in any other part of 
the world, and others in nothing like the same quantities. 
Cotton and various kinds of dyes are universal in this region, 
pronounced by competent judges to be of very admirable qual- 
ity. VV'e see no reason why in the course of time a large trade 
in them may not be developed. Palm oil and camwood have 
had the lead in the trade at first, as might have been expected, 
because they require comparatively little care in their prepa- 
ration for market. But in a country so rich in the variety of 
its resources, we cannot be bound to^any one or two articles. 
When the country shall have been drained of the camwood, it 
will only be prepared for the production of the inexhaustible 
variety of articles for which the soil is so wonderfully adapted. 

W^e saw extensive fields of cotton of luxuriant and peren- 
nial growth. The plant in this region produces a large and 
beautiful boll, containing several seeds, closely compacted to- 
gether in several rows. The staple is certainly not inferior in 
softness and richness of texture to the best Egyptian. They 
seldom bring this cotton to the coast for sale, as it is largely 
consumed in the manufacture of the country cloths which are 
so plentifully used in trade. In the town of Boporo I saw 
them weaving a texture of cloth which could hardly be dis- 
tinguished from the fine drilling brought to this maiket from 
Europe and America. This kind rarely finds its way to the 
coast, but is worn by the a ?n*Ari< They.some- 

times buy ba » t |>eoaiiBe 
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thoy value them above their own, but because they are much 
cheaper. Tboir clotli is much stronger, and greatly preferred 
by themsolvus. Od occasions of public festivity, and when- 
ever they really dress themselves, they are clad in the beauti- 
ful and becoming robes of their own manufacture. 

A few days east of Boporo wool of an excellent quality 
abounds. King Momoru informed us that a few months ago a 
wealthy chief, about a week's journey distant, sent him a very 
fine sheep, covered with luxuriant wool, with the message that, 
if Momoru would order him, he could furnish any number of 
such sheep. The king says he took great care of the sheep, 
to see if it would live and thrive; but notwithstanding all his 
care it died after a few weeks. He showed an fine woollen 
oloih manufactured in the interior, and presented me with the 
skin of the sheep. Since my arrival in town the wool has been 
pronounced of firat-rate quality by connoisseurs. 

The horse, long-horned bullocks, the common hairy sheep, 
and goats thrive finely at Boporo, and in its vineinity; while 
largo herds of elephants roam over the neighboring plains and 
hills. The deer and wild ox or buffalo also abound. 

We have now passed in rapid sketch over the condition of 
hundreds of thousands of the people within our territory and 
contiguous to our eastern and northeastern frontiers. Now, I 
would ask, are such a people to be called savages, as they are 
too often thoughtlessly called even by ourselves? Are tlieynot 
even a step higher than barbarous? May they not bo regarded 
as among the semi-civilizcd? 

We have seen that ihey live in towns, cultivate the soil, raise 
cattle, use the horse, manufacture cloth, work in iron, gold, and 
silver, have regular and permanent government, and, large 
numbers of them, a religious organization. They are certainly 
superior to the Indians of Korth America and to ihe BedouiU 
Arabs. 

It is said that man has four stages of life. He is first a hun- 
ter of wild game, subsisting altogether by that means — then he 
is called a savage; if he advances from this, the next step is to 
become a herder of goats and kine — then he is barbarous ; next 
he becomes a cultivator of the soil and a grower of herds — then 
he is semi-civUized; next he becomes a grower of herds, cultiva- 
tor of the soil, and a manufacturer — tben be is cietliztd. The 
If^orth America Indiau lives by the chase, hut does not own 
herds of cattle; he is a savage. The Bedouin Arab gathers 
around him large herds of camels, goats, and kine, hut does 
not ciillivate the soil; he is barbarous. The tribes on the east 
, of u«| Muiidingoea and others, not only hunt, herd cattle, culti- 
L Tate Iho 40il, but they also manufacture. Shall we still con- 
a to e. 1 them Bnvages or barbarians? If they are savages, 
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tboy are the most civilized savages known to history; if bar- 
barians, the most enligbtened barbarians. 

But still our neighbors and brethren need much assistance 
from us and i'rom the Christian world. They need the Gospel of 
the Son of God, to awaken them to a higher and nobler activity. 
They need the Christian Sabbath, with its hallowed and sancti- 
fying influences. They need the Christian sanctuary, with its 
holy and uplifting associations. They need Christian society, 
with its retining agencies. They need Jesus, the mediator of 
the new covenant, the everlasting Son of the Father, full of 
grace and truth — the Creator made creature, who is a sympa- 
thizing High Priest, touched with a feeling of our infirmities; 
who calls his followers not slaves, not servants, but friends and 
brethren. They need the Holy Spirit, to cleanse, enlighten, 
and purify — to abide with them, and lead them into all truth. 

I spent three Sabbaths at Boporo; and on each of those sa- 
cred mornings I would walk out of town and enjoy the balmy 
atmosphere of the fields, the delightiul melody of the birds, and 
the gorgeous beauty of the surrounding country. It seemed 
to be the atmosphere of the Sabbath. Nature seemed to bo in the 
quietness of a sacred repose. The birds seemed to be chanting 
Te DeumSf but, alas ! the inhabitants of the towft out of whose 
gates 1 had just passed were as busily plying their various 
trades and occupations as if no Sabbath had shed its mellowing 
light upon the world. " The sound of the church-going bell 
those valleys and hills never heard. Oh, how glad would these 
lovely solitudes be if Jesus reigned here as he reigns in Chris- 
tian lands." 

There always seemed tome a melancholy significance in the 
morning salutations which every morning greeted my ear, and 
which IS heard all day long at Boporo and the surrounding 
country: '*Yakuneh,*' used by theVeysj "Oongah" by the Boats- 
wain people; — both salutations meaning literally, "Are you 
awake?" in the morning, at daylight, they will say to you : "Ya 
\ kuneh," "Oongah ;" at noon, *'Oongah j " and until the sun is far 

towards the western horizon, "Oongah ;" — are you awake? Ex- 
pressing, in sad ignorance ot the tact, the mournful truth, that 
the noinial condition of thousands, nay, millions, in the land is 
one of drowsiness arid torpor, yea ot profound slumber. Yes, 
Chribtian friends, a widespread slumber enwraps our brethreD, 
while we, having long since beheld the sunrise, are apparently 
content to let them slumber on. 

1 j)assed through, on my way to and from Boporo, more than 
a dozen towns, where 1 thought Christian Bcbools ought to be 
established, and the people instructed in the way of life. It was 
sau to reflect that irom Vonsua, a town withiu ao hour's walk 
oi one of our settlements, on to Boporo, a regipa jfoily and hoarlj^ 
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traversed by hard-working men, bringing tboir prodncts to as- 
sist in supporting this liepablic, the whole country ebould be 
destitute of any direct Christian influence. Not one Christian 
school, not one Christian church! Men and brettiren, what are 
■we doing? What a work liea before ua ! What a glorione future, 
if we would but earnestly address ourselves to this work I An 
immense population of our blood relations to be raised into 
citizenship and civilization. A vast and beautiful territory to 
be evangelized. These changes are to be brought about in 
this land, for the mouth of the Lord has spoken it. It is not 
in our power to prevent these happy revolutions. But it is in 
our power to determine by whose instrumentality they shall 
be brought about, whether by ourselves or by others. Whether 
we are to have the honor and glory of doing this work, or 
whether, on account of our indolence and inactivity, we are 
to be thrust out to make room for others, who shall appreciate 
and improve their glorious privileges. Oh, let us hasten to our 
slnmbering brethren, take them by the hand, rouse them from 
the sleep of ages, and put forcibly and practically to them the 
question which is ever on their lips, " Ya kuneh," "Oongah 7" 
Are you awake? And let us, by our Christian influence, scatter 
and neutralize the soporific influence that envelops them, that 
they may arise, and Stand up a living, wakeful, watchful army of 
the living God. 

COLOKIZATIOH MEETIHO AT STAKTOBD, COBHECtlCHT. 

On Sunday evening, September 24tb, a union meeting in 
behalf of the work of tlie American Colonization Society occur- 
red in Stamford, in the Presbyterian Church. In the absence 
of the pastor of the church. Rev. Dr. Lathrop, of the Baptist 
church, presided. Eov. D. C. Haynes, District Secretary of 
the American Colonization Society, first addressed the meet- 
ing, stating that between two thousand and three thousand 
colored people, principally of difl'erent Southern States, have 
TOluntarily applied for passage to Liberia, and that in Ko- 
vember some two or three hundred would be sent. A selec- 
tioD is made of those most likely to be useful and to suc- 
ceed. There are two motives in sending those who desire to 
^0, namely: The good they get, and the good they do. Whilst 
in this country large numbers of colored people are anxious to 
go, Liberia is in a highly prosperous condition, having ab- 
sorbed some six hundred thousand of the native tribes of 
Africa,' and being now engaged in new explorations, and in 
all ways advancing. The Government and citizens of Liberia 
U0 aaking for emigrants to aid them in redeeming the African 
continent. 

Kev. Dr. liaUirop followed, commending tbe work, partica- 
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larly in its missionary aspects. Whilst the Society did not 
contemplate the removal of all our colored people, enough of 
those desiring to go in the spirit of missionaries would go, and 
ought to be helped, and he hoped a good collection would be 
given by the meeting. 

Eev. Mr. Thurston, of the Congregational church, made the 
closing address, referring, among other things, to an address 
by a colored man in Liberia to the people of Monrovia, in ref- 
erence to their obligation to redeem the natives of Africa. The 
address he said was of a high order, and it is a duty to aid 
such men in their work. 

The audience gave marked attention to all of the speakers, 
who made an earnest plea for the colored people and the re- 
demption of Africa. — Stamford Advocate. 



GOLONIZATION MEETING AT BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT. 

The audience at the North church last evening, to listen to 
an address by the Rev. Mr. Haynes, District Secretary of the 
American Colonization Society, was good. The Rev. Mr. Hins- 
dale opened the meeting by reading the Scriptures and prayer, 
which was followed by the address of Rev. Mr. Haynes. He 
s?iid there was one impression he was anxious to make on the 
minds of his hearers, viz, that an exigency had arisen which 
not only called for contributions equal in amount to those for- 
merly given in aid of this Society, but for an increase of funds 
to carry on its work. He then proceeded to consider the work 
of the Colonization Society in two aspects; first, its mission- 
ary aspect; second, its relation to the colored population of 
this country. He gave it as his opinion that God's set time to 
favor Africa had now fully come, and alluded to several prophe- 
cies, which he interpreted to bear directly upon the very peo- 
ple for whose benefit this Society is laboring, through its mis- 
sionary operations. He then spoke of efforts formerly made 
in certain localities in Africa, where white missionaries had 
been sent by different denominations to preach the Gospel, and 
said, that while a very few of them managed to live there^the 
greater portion of the number either died there or returned, 
broken down in health. It was then concluded, that if ever 
Western Africa was redeemed, it must be accomplished by 
means of sending colored men there to do the wprk. The eh- 
mate is particularly adapted to this class of our popalatioQy 
and there are at the present time between two and three thous- 
and of the colored Christian people of the South, who are anx- 
ious to go to Liberia in the spirit pf missionary lajbpr. He said 
he had seen much of this people, and atadied their characteri 
and he was .ooni?(in< ihfX fexy q\iiditi< 
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such as strong faith and love for others — that fitted them for 
the work to be performed. The first colored people were sent 
out there by the American Colonization Society fifly-one years 
ago. More or less have been sent every year since, and Libe- 
ria stands at the present time as a demonstration of what the 
Society has done, by the blessing of God. For twenty-four 
years it has been an independent, civilized, and Christian nation. 
It has now churches of seven difi^erent denominations; it has a 
College and schools, and, though its population are all negroes, 
it is a worthy pattern, though on a smaller scale, of our own 
great country. He then touched upon the debt owed Africa 
by the people of this country, and passed to the consideration 
of the second aspect of th6 subject. Among other things, he 
stated that between two and three hundred persons were to 
be sent out from the South in November, and that hundreds 
were clamoring to go, but the Society were obliged to refuse 
their appeals, in many cases, for want of funds. In this con- 
nection, Mr. Haynes alluded to the methods devised by Jeho- 
vah for diffusing civilization and Christianity throughout the 
world, and said he apprehended no danger to civil or religious 
liberty in this country from the thousands of emigrants who 
come hither. It is one mission of the Christian Church to edu- 
cate and convert them that they return to the lands of their 
fathers and plant the standard of the Gospel and of Christian 
civilization there. In conclusion, he made mention that Libe- 
ria contained a population of 600,000 people, and that it was 
prosperous and flourishing, and that he had recently been in- 
formed by a gentleman who resided there a score of years, 
that he had never seen but one beggar in that country in all 
his life. — Bridgeport Standard, 



LIBSBIAN PBOGBESS-THE INTERIOR. 
LETTER PROM REV. ALEXANDER CRUMMELL, 

Caldwell, near Moneovia, Liberia, April 3, 1871. 

Rev. and Dear Sia: Daring the quarter which has just 
closed, the work at this station has been carried on as usual. 
Our services, both at Caldwell and Virginia, have been quite 
regular, and at Caldwell well attended. Our Bible classes 
have met the same as usual, and at times a few strangers have 
swelled our number. 

There has been a falling off in attendance at our parish 
school, incident to the season. From January to May, the 
farming population give themselves up to coffee-picking, and 
the same sight meets one here that is seen in grape-gathering 
France, or hop-picking England, namely, the assemblage of 
numbers of adults and children in the fields, gathering fruit 
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from the trees. This has kept nearly half of our children from 
school for well-nigh two months. A few years ago no such 
disturbing fact interfered with our school duties; for there 
were no coffee plantations to yield a revenue to families. Now, 
this fact will serve to show the friends of Missions and this 
Eepublic some signs of material progress among this popula- 
tion. I regard it as one of the most hopeful incidents in Libe- 
rian life; ibr, as the people plant coffee and increase their 
means, more comfort will prevail, and higher social and domes- 
tic ambitions will arise; civilization will advance, churches will 
become self-supporting, and new Missions will be originated 
in our own religious bodies. Thi^ year many thousands of 
coffee scions will be planted in Caldwell, thus increasing the 
industry of the people, and raising their hopes for the future. 

But our chief concern is Christian progress; and I am happy 
to say we have evidences of a deeper spiritual life in the little 
company which attends St. Peter's church. 

Ist. The Holy Communion is better attended this year than 
it was last ; and there is a more devout demeanor on the part 
of communicants. I find, too, that our Communion Sundays 
are sought after by Christian friends in other settlements, who 
are pleased to meet with us at the Table of the same blessed 
Lord. 

2d. At the commencement of the year, the communicants of 
our Church resolved to provide a supper and social meeting for 
communicants previous to the Holy Communion. At this gath- 
ering, we talk after supper on religious subjects, sing hymns, 
read extracts from Church papers on topics pertaining to per- 
sonal religion and Christian duty. The meeting is closed with 
remarks from the wardens, and by a brief address by the Rec- 
tor upon the next ensuing Communion. 

At the commencement of this quarter — u e., in the middle 
of January — I undertook a journey through the Dey and Yey 
countries, preaching from village to village. I had been sent 
for by two chiefs, or kings, to talk with them about schools 
and missions. I started from the settlement of Virginia, and 
went through the Dey country first. I found the towns nu- 
merous, the people active with energetic labor, cutting their 
farms, willing everywhere to listen to the Word, some knowl- 
edge of which they have gained trading in our towns, or 
through resident traders in their homes, or through youth liv- 
ing in our Liberian families. But the truth has not pene- 
trated deep — it has mainly suggested intellectual desire; for 
everywhere the demand was for schools and school-masters. 
At the second town which I visited, an old man followed me a 
long distance from town, importuning me in the most serious, 
Bolemn manner to send him a teacher. The man's earnestness 
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startled me. "But, my friend," I said, "I have no teacher to 
leave here. I am only traveling through the country.'* " But," 
was his reply, in very clear English, **but your people prom- 
ised me a school. I want my children taught; and you^ought 
to send a man here." And for a half hour he kept beside me, 
step by step, urging his suit 

At Pau, some eighteen miles from Yonzah, I found on the 
top of a hill a fine town, and large plank house, as yet unfin- 
ished. This was a great surpriso to me. It was soon accounted 
for by the early appearance of the king, a tall, spare, fine- 
appearing man, who gave me a cordial reception. This man had 
lived in our settlements, and was once a servant of Governor 
Buchanan. On my inquiring concerning his house, he told me 
he wanted "to live like Americans." 

The king here is one of the two chiefs who had sent for me 
to visit him. He offers to build a school-house and a mission- 
house, and to give us all the children in his various towns, if we 
will take them, clofhe, feed, and instruct them. He will also 

five any amount of land for a farm for the boys to work. After 
left the town, he assembled his headmen from the neighbor- 
hood, who readily acquiesced in his suggestion. 

From Pau I pressed on three days through the wilderness; 
on the third day meeting but few towns. All through this re- 
gion the elephant abounds. We saw their tracks on every side, 
where they had passed through only the night before. Evi- 
dences of the gross superstition of the people met us at every 
turn. I have never seen so many "Gregrees" before since I 
have been in Africa — in the towns, on the highway, in the val- 
leys, on top of hills remote from any town, in the rice and 
cassada fields, Gregrees: a tall gallows, with a huge rock slung 
to the cross-bar ; or a stump, covered by a cap made of bark ; 
or a square reed box, hung from a tree in the middle of the 
path. 

On the fifth day of our journey we reached the Little Capo 
Mount Eiver, and, taking a canoe, we went about eight miles 
up the river to King Bomba's town. This is the finest (not 
the largest) town I have seen in Liberia. It is doubly barri- 
caded on both sides. On entering it I was struck at the com- 
pleteness and finish of the huts; and in walking through the 
town I came across two couples, with their looms, weaving 
cloth. The sight was so singular and unique, that I could not 
resist taking a sketch of the interesting sight. 

The king was across the river at his country house, and a 
messenger went across and returned with an invitation to visit 
him. He received me in a most courteous and affable manner, 
and introduced me to his several wives, sons, and headmen. 
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Dinner coming on at this time, he very kindly offered me a 
largo bowl of '* rice and palaver sauce/' 

After dinner we at once had our "palaver;" first about the 
Gospel, next about schools. Without entering intia details, I 
will give the sum of the conversation in the ipsissima verba of 
the king: "Ah, Mr. Crummell, I am too old for these things; 
but look at these children — take them all, put them in your 
schools, and train them as you please. I will build you a school, 
and a house for your Missionary, and give as much land as you 
please." 

King Bomba is a little man, say ^\q feet five inches in height, 
rather spare, with a large, round head, fine features, and keen, 
penetrating, restless eyes. He is very pleasing in his manners, 
and seems to live in great love and friendship with a large 
number of wives and a host of children. I spent two days with 
him, holding fVequent converse with him and his sons and 
headmen. lie is a man of much influence, and has a wide con- 
trol through the country. 

The \\}y people are an industrious people, highly intelligent, 
polite, and spirited. The women are beautiful, as well in face 
as in figure; and the king's wives treated me with great hos- 
pitality, providing me with everything pleasant and agreeable, 
preparing tiro for mo in my house, and a warm bath at night. 
As I sat in the town in the mornings, and saw these women — 
mere children — dressing themselves, with their hand-mirrors, 
(/. <'., adorning their faces with clay paint,) and heard their 
cbiklish laugliter and their glee, and observed their artless 
ways, I felt more keenly than ever before in my life the 
deep degradation of heathenism, and how that it is only by the 
evangelization of icomen we can ever break the chain of pa- 
ganism in this land. 

Almost everybody there spoke English, children as well as 
adults; some of the boys had learned to spell. My senior War- 
den spent the best part of a year here in 1869 teaching; and 
he thus laid the foundation for future efforts, should a Mission 
be established here. The youthful appetite of the children has 
been whetted, and there is a craving among them for letters 
and trainini*. A Mission established at Bomba's Town would 
spread the influence of ihe truth in Christ among from 5,000 to 
8,000 people in the immediate vicinity, and would thus event- 
ually snroad through the whole extent of the Vey tribe, up to 
the Ciiulinas. 

One great advantage the Missionary would have at this point, 
and indeed through the entire Pey country which I have trav- 
ersed, namely, the absence of the Mohammedan influence. No 
Mandingo wars have raged through this region ; the people have 
lived in thoir towns and villages in peace, comfort, and indus- 
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try, without the distractions and the bloodshed which the Mos- 
lems have carried through a wild region further north. 

I found but one Mandingo man in all nay route, at Bomba's 
Town — a keen, lively, talkative fellow, who was thought to be 
a spy, sent to find out the resources or the power of the country. 

A week after my departure from home I began ray return. 
I spent Sunday at a new immigrant village, near the Po river, 
where I found a small settlement, and a few disciples living 
on the beach. In the morning I held service, and preached to 
this little company, every one of whom, save one, professed the 
name of the Lord. A long time had elapsed since a preacher 
had been among them ; and their joy and gratitude wore almost 
too much for me to bear. Poor, living in the humblest of cot- 
tages, yet they provided for me in the most hospitable man- 
ner, I shall not soon forget these people, and as soon as I can 
I shall visit them again. It is no common privilege to minis- 
ter to God's saints, cut off from the ministrations of the Gos- 
pel and yet hungering and thirsting for the Truth. 

After a most tiresome walk of nigh thirty miles on the beach, 
I reached home on the eighth day from the time of my de- 
parture. 

Allow me to mention two or three things which impressed 
me much in this tour: 

1. First, in all my intercourse and conversation with the 
people I met, I saw very clear evidences of the presence and 
recognition of the main institutes of natural religion. The 
people are superstitious, especially the Dey people; not so much 
the Yeys. But their superstition is but a thin incrustation ; 
for immediately beneath a thin surface one finds the ideas of 
God, His providence, a sense of duty, consciousness of the sin 
of theft, and such like. And these do not have to be searched 
after. They come out easily, naturally, in conversation. 

2. But, in addition to this, I found a wide dissemination of 
the first truths of revelation. Both the name and the mission 
of the Lord Jesus Christ are known by numbers of persons all 
through this country. .Yast numbers of the heathen recognize 
with distinctness the difference between paganism and the 
Christian faith. This is to be accounted for by the appren- 
ticeship of very many of the kings, headmen, and youth to 
Liberians, who have lived in our families, and there got the 
germs of our holy religion. 

3. I find that acquaintance, domestication, and trading have 
awakened a warm desire everywhere for schools. In almost 
every town the cry was for schools and teachers; and in two 
places, one of which I saw, houses are already prepared for 
the school and the teacher. 

4. It is not right to leave the evangelization of this people 
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to indirect influence. The Church of God should fulfill her 
Mission, by sending the Missionary to their towns and villages 
and houses ; but, from what I saw in my journey, I feel con- 
vinced that, in a wide region, Christianity is slowly, gradually 
undermining the paganism of the natives; and, though the time 
would be long, yet eventually, by this indirect process, all its 
grosser forms, at least, may be broken down. Already our 
traders declare that, to find the more sanguinary forms of pa- 
ganism, one has to go far in the interior; for the natives have 
become greatly modified in all their life and habits, by prox- 
imity to our towns and settlements. 

5. One great lever is already in our power: the sense of re- 
sponsibility for their children. I regard it no small, no trivial 
work that Liberia has effected among the heathen : that is, in 
creating a desire in the hearts of the parents for the improve- 
ment of their offspring. Now-a-days, if one wants to hire native 
children, he has to go in the interior. It is almost impossible 
to get them from neighboring towns. But the parents cry out 
for schools and teachers; and when we establish schools among 
the heathen, we have no "code" to interfere, and lay down a 
course of secular instruction; we can make the Bible our grand 
text-book, and teach these children, if we please, nothing else 
but "Jesus Christ and Him crucified." — The Spirit of Missions. 



HOW THET LIVE IN LIBEfilA. 

Mrs. Turner, wife of Hon. J. Milton Turner, American Min- 
ister Eesident in Liberia, thus writes to a female friend at St. 
Louis : 

" I see and learn so many things in this strangest of strange 
countries that, hurried as I am to reach the mail before it is 
closed, I scarcely know which to write first about. But I must 
tell you that the President and Cabinet gave Mr. Turner a 
superb reception. Persons from many different parts were 
present. A few evenings afterwards he arranged for us a se^ 
lect gathering at his residence, which was simply elegant. The 
mayor of the city also gave us a reception at his residence. 
This entertainment caused me, for the time being, to forget 
that we were in Africa. Every luxury of the tropical climate 
was upon the table, and the company was very intellectual. 

"Just to think of generals and colonels in uniform, Cabinet 
officers, city councilmen, lawyers, doctors, other professional 
characters, authors, editors, poets, and other distinguished lit- 
erary people, together with a live President, and a bevy of 
ladies to correspond, and they, every one, colored I There were 
also present the Ministers for England, Germany, Norway, and 
Sweden, Hayti, and other countries. I declare it was the 
nicest >ffair that I have ever seen." 
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IN THE HARVEST FIELD. 

Glory to Him who bids the field 
Its blessing to our toil to yield, 
Who giveth mach, who giveth more, 
Till store and basket runneth o'er; 
Thus, ere the golden skies grow dim, 
Come, let us sing our Harvest hymn. 

His finger on the land doth lay 
Its beauty stretching far away ; 
His breath doth fill the opal skies 
With grandeur dread to mortal eyes; 
He gives man harvest from the wild, 
And drops the daisies for the child. 

But oh, how shall we dare draw near? 
Such power is veiled in mists of fear. 
What can we be to One who fills 
The awful silence of the hills. 
Who knows the secrets of the sea. 
The wild beasts in the forest free? 

But, Lord, we know Thee otherwise— 
A slighted man, with loving eyes, 
Toiling along with weary feet 
Such paths as these among the wheat : 
Come from the light of heaven's throne 
To call no home on earth Thine own. 

Lord, Thou givest bounteous spoil 
To the poor measure of our toil. 
For our few gray, dark, sowing days 
The glow of August's evening blaze. 
And what can we give for the pain 
With which Thou sowed immortal grain? 

Nothing — for all we have is Thine, 
Who need'st not corn, nor oil, nor wine ; 
Nothing — unless Thou make us meet 
To follow Thee through tares and wheat; 
And from the storm of wrath and sin 
To help Thee bring Thy harvest in. 



MISSIONARIES FOR AFRICA. 

A letter has been received from an esteemed African mission- 
ary, the Kev. James M. Priest, remembered by many as the Com- 
missioner from the " Presbytery of Western Africa/' at the meet- 
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ingof the General A-isemMy of the Presbyterian Chnrch in Phil- 
aiiel|.hia. in May, Ifil't. For more th»n thirty years he has b«ea 
a faithful mi'iiiirinary. never ne^Iectin^hid ministerial daties, 
even when the Vice Pre^iiJent of the R<'public of Liberia. He 
safely reacht:'! hi:* home at Greenville. Sitioe county, Litwria, 
with hia wif«, who aooi>rnpanied bim to the CniteJ Stat*^, on 
th.1 3th of January, 1371. In*a letter dated Jane 13. 1371. he 
write^i : "Able and efficient men are wanted. The native Af- 
ricans are an intere^tini^ people, an<l I hope that it will not be 
lon<{ bef'ire many in America will think a." I do respecting 
them. As for children, the aborigines are very frnitful; the 
eame holds good with the America-Liberian!" — no end to chil- 
dren. The abori^jinea are very fond of the English langnage, 
hence Knglinh nill be the prevailing langnage in Liberia. VTe 
can visit in one day the Sinoe people, the Blue Barra people, 
the Bulau people, and the Kroo people. These tribes border 
on the Coait. There are also within the limita of this connty 
the tt'arpee tribe, the XifTon tribe, the Batto tribe, the Grand 
Cesfl tribe, &c. The tribes intenorward are numerons. Ton 
Bcc that the field i-> large. All of these people have aouls to be 
saved or lost* I know of no way by which they can be saved 
bat thi'ODgh the reconciliation of Jesus Christ. They eboold 
Lear these trnths," 

Let this Macedonian call from Africa for more missionaries 
be heeded ' Let young men from Lincoln Univereity and other 
institutions volunteer to preach Christ in Africa. We need aid 
tosenrl piou.H frt-cdmen, who will open larms, and aid the mission- 
ftries in the Sunday-schools and pray or- meetings. — The Presby- 
terian. 

Tunr^-nm ii y .t; hesiTLTS. 
Wo know of nothing more remarkable in the history of Chris- 
tian civilization than the progreHS of Liberia, in Africa. We 
bave lately been reading the life of Bev. Samuel J. Mills, by 
Rev. Ur. Spring, written when Dr. Spring was a yonng man, 
nearly fifty years ago, shortly after tiio dfalh of Mills and hie 
burial in the eea, on his return from Africa, where he went to 
purchase land for the contemplated colouy of negroes from 
this country. His letters to his father and others, as he was 
about embarking on what he considered "the most important 
work ho had undertaken," give his expeotatioDBOB tothefntnn 
of the contemplated colony. W^' i phristian faith and hope 

wliich characterized his b MH^^ '*" portrays the 

noble plans for colored ^^^Wjj^^b were con- 

templated by himaelf ^CUulAuimbera 

of ■ ' ^^Kl~ ~ . 
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into a ITegro nationality in their fatherland ; and by their 
means the elevation of that entire continent. It was much for 
the man who had been highly instrumental in calling into 
being "The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions," and '*The American Bible Society," to pronounce 
his efforts for Africa his '*most important work;" but the grand 
results of those institutions were not then foreseen. As they 
have exceeded all anticipations, so has Liberia. 

It is not contemplated in this article to detail the splendid 
results, suflS^ciently numerous to fill a large volume, but only 
to say, that not only has our Government a Minister in Libe- 
ria, but all the leading nations of the earth have treaties of 
amity and commerce with her. Already does her flag, waving 
at the mast-head of ships, owned by her citizens, appear in 
many waters. Her churches, schools, and even College, together 
with the other evidences of civilization, prove her advanced 
condition. What wonder that now thousands of our freedmen, 
of the best possible character, are asking for aid to get to Li- 
beria, to share in her prosperity and future glory. The right 
of our colored people to stay here, and to be treated as full 
citizens, as all true men now concede, implies their right to go 
where they please; and that many of them prefer to work out 
their destiny away from the prejudice of a dominant race is 
not remarkable. Especially is it noble in the Christian colored 
people to desire to engage in the work of redeeming from 
heathen degradation and superstition, their fatherland, where 
it has been amply proved that white men cannot succeed as 
missionaries. — Bridgeport ( Connecticut) Standard. 



From the Liberia Republican. 
MABINE INTERESTS OF HONBOVIA. 

Arrivals. — "M. H. Roberts," Carney, 14th June, 8,000 gallons oil to 
Sherman & Dimery. 

•' Sam Ash," Parker, 15th, 4,000 gallons oil, to Henry Cooper. 

" C. D. Lewis," Curd, 18th, 12,000 gallons oil, to W. F. Nelson. 

*'T. L. Randall," Page, 18th, with full cargo oil and kernels, to D. B.Warner. 

Rotterdam Bark " Afrikaan," Van Durn, 25th June, with 17,000 gallons 
oil, off Bassa, and remaining foreign cargo for sale, to D. B. Warner. 

English Cutter "Capella," Bristol, general cargo for sale, to McGill & Bro. 

Rotterdam Brig " Akra," Sable, twenty-eight days out, to Captain Maar- 
schalk, at Sinoe, arrived June 27th. 

Schooner "F. Wolber," Hamburg, thirty-one days, en route for Corisco, to be 
attached to the business of Mr. Wolber, agent there for C. Woerman, Hamburg. 

On the 8th. Schooner ** Lincoln," Norris, from Cape Palmas. Mr. R. S. 
McGill, owner, of this schooner, comes up to arrange affairs relative to the 
death of his brother. Dr. McGill. 

Schooaer " Hope," Johns, 3,000 gallons oil from leeward, to B. J. B. Watson. 
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Disasters.— Schooner " W. C. Brooke," after '1 beating'* for three days, to 
"weather" our Cape, against a strong northeaster, carried away her "main- 
boom" on the 3d July, being to the windward of "the Cape." The schooner 
will be repaired in Monrovia. 

A small boat, "Chance," with Hon. Henry Crayton, owner, on board, three 
weeks from River Cess for Since, supposed lost, is heard from. 

"Apprentice Boy," H. Cooper, owner, two weeks from Monrovia for Timbo, 
not heard from, has now Arrived. 

DEPAETUEES.—English Cutter "Capella." for the leeward. 

June 28th. " Cupid," Curd, for the leeward coast. 

June 23d. Schooner " Sam Ash," Parker, for the leeward coast. 

Dutch Brig " Akra," 27th June, Sable, for Since. 

July 1st. Schooner " M. H. Roberts," Carney, for leeward coast. 

July Ist. Schooner " W. 0. Brooke," Payton, for leeward coast. 

Rotterdam bark " Afrikaan," Van Durn, 4th instant, for Bassa. 

•* Foot-prints," 4th July, Brown, master, for leeward market. 

Mail Steamees. — June 14fch. Homeward bound, Royal Mail ** Mandingo,** 
refused freight. Took passengers: Mayor J. B. Yates, W. F. Jantzen, 
Consul for the North German Confederacy, and wife. 

June 23d. Outward bound. Glasgow line, '* Volto," after landing mails and 
freights proceeded to the leeward. 

June 25th. Homeward, " Liberia," Glasgow line, took 60 punchs. oil, Mr. 
W. F. Nelson as passenger, and left same day for the windward. 

July 5th. Outward, " Loando," Glasgow line, Folland, captain, landed 
freights and mails, and left for the leeward. 

July 9th. Homeward, *' Bonny," Pycraft, Rev. A. Crammell, passenger, 
for Sierra Leone. 

Outwards, July 11th. Biafra, 23d, Calabar; August 9th, Loando; 13th, 
Soudan ; 13th,^ Biafra. 

Homewards, July 14th. Lagos, 22d, Calabar; 27th, Vol ta; Augost 2d, 
Congo ; 9th, Loanda ; 13th, Soudan. 

Other Foreign Vessels. July 16th, schooner " Rosetta Harriet," Salmon, 
from Bristol. August, bark " Albert," Webber, from Boston. 12th, Datch 
brig *' Susanna," from Rotterdam, for Captain Maarschalk, Sinoe. 

Cleared. July 27th, for Hamburg, brig "Todengsold." August 8th, schooner 
*' Lincoln," for Liverpool. 

Passed. Bark " Roebuck," July 18th, and bark "Morning Star," Ausjnst» 
both from Boston and bound to the South Coast. August 7th, Dntch bark 
"Afrikaan," from Sinoe for Rotterdam, with palm-oil and kernels. 

Expected. Bark " Titania," to Wm. Cordes, for Hamburg. 

A fine new boat, the "Fisherman," was launched from the wharf of Hon. D. 
B. Warner, the builder and owner, on the afternoon of the 21st nlttmo, at 
5.30 p. m. The "Fisherman" is schooner rigged, and intended, we learn, 
for the fishing business, which the owner, as we further learn, is going to make 
an effort to inaugurate on a more extended scale. 
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[COBBESPONDKNOK OF THE AfBICAX BePOSITORT.] 

LIBERIA THE DOOB INTO AFBICA. 

Freetown, Sierra Leone, September 5, 1871. 

I am glad to find that you bo decidedly adopt the view held forth in my 
last letter, as to the proper mission of Liheria, as merely the door into Africa. 
Surveying the field from this stand-point, I regard that country, physically 
speaking, as one of the finest in the world. Providence has permitted me to 
see several countries in Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, and the islands of 
the sea; but I have seen none which for picturesque beauty, fertility of soil, 
abundance of good water, surpasses the region I have seen from twenty-five 
to one hundred miles interior of Liberia. The whole territory of Liberia, from 
Cape Mount to the San Pedro, is regarded by travelers as one of the finest 
spots on the Western Coast of Africa. 

Traders here, who have traversed the region from Gallinas to Cape Mount, 
speak of it in the most glowing terms. The land is said to be mostly level, 
and rich beyond description. Two European traders, having resided at Sher- 
bro for years, who were fellow passengers with me a few weeks ago in the 
steamer from England, spoke of the Gallinas country as inhabited by the 
most interesting and intelligent of the coast tribes ; and represented the chiefs 
as enterprising, and desirous of having their country improved. They say 
that a few miles inland there are no mfingrove swamps, but good high land, 
and the natives, as a general thing, retain their mental vigor and physical 
activity to a good old age, which proves the salubrity of the country. 

If the American Mission in the Sherbro were strengthened and enlarged, 
so as to include the Gallinas country within the scope of its operations, a 
great deal might be done. That country, though situated at a convenient 
distance from two Christian colonies, has never been blessed with the presence 
of a Christian mission. The Mohammedans, however, have been active in it. 

I trust that the American Church, instead of relaxing, will increase its efforts 
to evangelize the regions beyond Liberia. 

My new field of labor brings me into contact with large numbers of people 
from the distant interior. This place is much frequented, especially in the 
dry season, by merchants from Fulah, Timbuctoo, and other important cities 
in Central Africa. I see here natives from Sudan. They are fine-looking 
people, and not the rude barbarians many imagine them to be. They have 
attained to a certain degree of civilization, through the influence of the Mo- 
hammedan religion, which has brought them letters and learning. 

Perhaps the most interesting people I meet here are the Fulahs, who may 
be said to be the great propagandists of the Moslem faith in Central Africa. 
They have been the teachers of the Aku Mohammedans in Sierra Leone. There 
are in this colony, I am informed, over five hundred Mohammedans, natives 
of Yoruba, and their children, and not over one-fourth of them were Moham- 
medans before they left their country. The majority have been converted 
from paganism to Islam by the intelligence, zeal, and energy of the Fulahs. 
Many of the Aku or Yoruba Mohammedans, who have acquired means by 
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traffic, send their eons to Futa Tall on, among the Fulahs, to be educated in the 
religion and language of Arabia. I am surprised at the neglect which the 
Fulahs have hitherto received from the Christian world. A mission established 
some years ago on Macarthy's Island, in the Gambia River, by the English 
Wesleyans, for the purpose of operating among this people, is now virtually 
abandoned. In conversation with one of the secretaries of the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society a few weeks ago in London, he expressed deep interest in 
the subject, and hoped that the Society would be able ere long to resume 
their operations in that quarter. 

The Church Missionary Society has recently appointed a missionary to 
study the Fulah language, and to give instruction in Arabic, in connection 
with the Sierra Leone Mission, with a view to begin work in that interesting 
country, through the aid of those two languages. Bishop Crowther has re- 
cently stated that three languages will carry a missionary from Lagos through 
the heart of Africa — namely, the Yoruba, the Hansa, and the Fulah. The first 
two have already been reduced to writing, and portions of the Scriptures 
have been translated into them. The Hansa language is spoken at Keni, and 
is known over a district of some two thousand miles in length. 

The Rev. Mr. Reichardt, a Germany missionary, has devoted some time to 
the study of Fulah, and is now preparing to publish some of the results of 
his studies. 

• I suppose that, in view of the respbnsibilities devolving upon the American 
Church, in connection with the four millions of emancipated Africans in the 
South, we can hardly expect much from it for Africa, and yet I do not see 
why. It occurs to me that their new responsibility does not relieve American 
Christians of their duty to Africa. They ought, it strikes me, to endeavor to 
come up to the great work which God has lately imposed upon them in the 
South, without in the least diminishing their hold upon the work in. Africa. 
To keep themselves within the limits of their former contributions and efforts, 
while the area of their labors has been extended, and the demands upon their 
liberality multiplied, is to fall behind; it is, to use a phrase current in Eng- 
lish politics, " leveling downwards." The better plan would seem to be, to 
"level upwards," by bringing their contributions up to the necessary calls 
which Providence is making upon them, remembering that '* He that soweth 
bountifully shall reap also bountifully." 

The •' encouraging words from a lady in Pennsylvania," published in your 
August number, are in entire harmony with my own feelings. They do 
really encourage me, under all the dark Providences that sometimes sarround 
us. I cannot but repeat them here. " It seems to me God has a great fators 
for Africa. Inasmuch as she has suffered, so shall she rejoice. Be not di§- 
couraged. Your cause has suffered from opposition, but your bulwarks »re 
strong. The bread cast upon the waters will be found after many days." 

B. W.B. 
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LETTEB FROM MB. ALONZO HOGGABD. 

Arthinqtoit, Liberia, August 14, 1871. 
Dear Sir: We are working on our church every day. It is twenty-five 
feet long and seventeen feet wide; the long way is east and west; the pulpit 
is in the west. We are doing the work ourselves, and without aid from any 
missionary organization, or from others but Liberians. 

We are all well. The American cotton we planted is full of bloom, and our 
crops are fine. I thank the Society for aiding me to come to Liberia. I am 
doing well. This is the black man's home. I am satisfied here. 

Very respectfully, yours, Alonzo Hogqard. 

LETTEE FBOM H. W. DENNIS, ESQ. 

Monrovia, September 13, 1871. 

Mr DEAR Sir: A church building, of native meterials, has been put up at 
Brewerville by the settlers. I learn from Mr. Hoggard that they have com- 
menced to put up one at Arthington. I have aided them, and I am disposed 
to do what I can to aid them in such a praiseworthy object; for where there 
are churches and school-houses in any community, it is a sign of Christianity, 
and an appreciation of education, which are safeguards to any community m 
preventing them from being led into error. 

I have secured the servies of Mr. W. H. Jacobs as teacher at Arthington. 
He had been teaching for a few months at the settlement, and was thus en- 
gaged when your letter reached me. The settlers were paying him as best 
they could. He has ninety-six scholars attending the school, a number of 
whom are adults. The school at Brewerville is composed of thirty-two 
scholars, all of whom are children. The citizens of both places are greatly 
pleased to have a school in their settlement. At each place I have appointed 
a school committee, to see that the teachers are regular and punctual in th« 
discharge of their duties, and to use their influence to have tbe scholars also 
regular and punctual in their attendance. Yours, very truly, 

H. W. Dehnis. 
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From the 20th of September to the 20th of October^ 1871. 

Maine. 
Auffusta— John Dorr, for Liberia 
College $10 00 



New Hampshire. 

By Rev. J. K. Converse, ($334.86.) 

JDerr^— Col. Pre8.Ch., $8.36; First 
Coiiff. Ch., J. M. Pinkerton, 
$5; l3ea. Wm. Anderson, Miss 
Dana, each $2; Mrs. Susan Bart- 
ley, Mrs. Mary Choate, Mrs. 
Jane Acker, Mrs. Clara Little, 
Dea. Jos. Leach, each $1 22 86 

J3b«M— Taylor Wright. 15; Rev. 
David Perry, $2 7 00 

Amherst — -Perry Dodge. Rev. 
Wm. Clark, each $5; Mrs. C. 
M. <ft L. P. Boylston, $15; H. 
Eaton, $2; Rev. Dr. Davis, Mrs. 
PoUansbee, each $1 28 00 



JlUl/ord—Wm, Ramsdell. for L. 
M., $30; Mrs. J. M. Ellis, H. 
Moore, each $10; Dea. Abel 
Chase. $5; F. T. Sawyer, $1; 
Win. Gilson, $10 66 00 

Peterboro — R. B. Hatch, Chas. 
Wilder, each $5 ; Miss B. Steele, 
W. H. Moore, each $2 ; Dr. Levi 
Dodge, S. Tenney, each $1 16 00 

New Boston— Mrs. N. C. Croinbie. 5 00 

Francestmvn — Geo. Kingsbury, 
for L. M., $30 ; A. Downs, $10; 
Col. Cong. Ch., $28; J. Kings- 
bury, $3; T. Bradford, $2; Mr. 
Sawyer, Mr. Farringtou, each 
$1 70 00 

Concord— QoY, O. Steams, Mrs. 
Clara D. Berry, each $10; Mrs. 
R. M. DalM, Wm. W. Stom, 
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[November, 1871. 



Hon. H. Bellows, each 15; Dr. 
Kockwell, Hon. J. E. tiargeut, 
b. Humphrey, each 1^; Dr. 
Kzra carter, ti. Seavey, Chas. 
W. bargeuty iS. u. Laue, U. B. 
Fage, each *2; J. A. West, C. W. 
Moore, each K^i 56 00 

Manchester — Hon. G. W. Morri- 
son, Dr. John West, each ;^iO; 
Mrs. Mary Jb*. Harris, ;ik>; Mrs. 
M. Mouiiou, $3; Mrs. Wm. 
Kicharusou, $2; O. K. Coburn, 
A. M. i^^asimau, P. K. (Jliaudler, 
C. B. Bradley. H. F. Mowat, 
each U; Coi. (Smith's Hail, ^... 88 00 

GqjUtstovm—ii^y.S. L, (ierouid,$2; 
J ohu M. ParlLer, Hon. D. Hieele, 
Chas. Btinsou, each ^; J. Aus- 
tin, $4; B. F. Blaisdiii, Dr. D. 

Little, each $2 25 00 

By Kev. D. C. Haynes, ($10.00.) 

Mount Vernon'-Hey, iS. H. Keeier, 
by a member ot his churcJi ...... 10 00 



844 36 

CONNBCTICUT. 

Oanton Centre—Hey. Austin Gard- 
ner, to complete his L. M U 50 

By Kev. Dr. Orcutt, <»2u.0U.) 

■ "A Friend to the 

Cause" 20 00 

By Kev. D. C. Haynes, i$i53.82.) 

XfonuaUc—Judme Butler, $5; Uol. 
Cong, cn., ^m.i6; Col. Bapt. 
Ch., *10 48 18 

Oreeiiunch^-HQ.Ta.h Mead, $10; O. 
Mead, H. Mead, T. A. Mead, F. 
Mead, D. Mead, each ^; iS. N. 
Brush, J. Lyons, M. Christy, 
each ^2; B. U. La Laforge, J. 
Peck, P. Button, Mrs. K Clark, 
each U 45 00 

WcUerbury A. Benedict, G. 

Kendrick, A. F. Abbott, Mrs. 
b. A. bcovell, Mrs. Elton, Mi&s 
Broubon, each ^5; Kev. Dr. 
Clark, ;^2; C. D. Kingsbury, 
Miss W. G. Buel, each *1 84 00 

Stanyard — H. Oothout, 2u; Rev. 
K. A. Twombly, Joliu i^'urgu- 
son, each $1U; T. Davenport, Ho; 
W. C. Wilcox, Mrs. Eider, each 
$2; H. Olmstead, )>1; Col. Union 
Meeting Pres. Ch., $75.2u 125 20 

Bridgeport Edward sterling, 

$20; Col. JSorth Cong. Ch., 
$20.19; Capt. John Brooks, $10; 
Mrs. A. Bishop, $7; Mr^. Ira 
Sherman, D. F. Hoi lister, H. 
Lyon,W. Wheeler,J.C.Looinis, 
each $5: Mrs. Eliiiii banlord, 
$10; H. B. Lacy, Misses Wards, 
each $2; N. Beardsiey, $1; D. 
H. Sterling, $3 — 100 19 

Jjitcfijield—MrB. Allen, i>26; Mrs. 
Beach, Dr. Buel, each $2u; L 
Deniiiig Perkins, ^10; Miss 
L. Deniing, Mrs. McMeil, each 
$5; Dr. Porter, *2; Air. Bishop, 
Mr. McNeil, each $1; Individ- 
uals m Meth. Ch., $11.75 100 75 



Nkt^t York 

By Rev. Dr. Orcutt, ($124.46.) 

New York CUy — Mrs. Hannah 
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Ireland, $20; CoL Washington 
Square Ch., $35.46. 65 46 

C%itoA:i//— Individuals in Pres. Ch., 
$30, to make their pastor. Rev. 
Gjso. a. Howakd, D. D., a L. 
M; Misses K <& C. Powers, 
A Lady, each $6 ; V. T. Hum- 
phrey, Mi-s. Wm. Banks, Jos. 
Keeier, each $1 43 00 

FeekakUlr-XividXi Hill, S. C Knapp, 
each $5; C. W. Wadsworth, S. 
H. Mead, J. O. Brown, J. B. 
Bennett, each $1 ; Albert Wells, 
$2; in part to nmke their 
pastor, Kev. J. N. Frkkman, a 
L. M 16 00 

Foug/ikeepaie — Kev. Thomas L. 
Wicks, Prot W. H. Crosby, 
each $5 10 00 

124 46 
Nrw Jebskt. 

Camden—*' From a Family " - 25 00 

By Kev. Dr. Orcutt, ($25.00.) 
itoAwc^— Mrs. Lucy Eddy.......... 25 00 

60 00 
Pennsylvania. 

JPeckavUle—K, Weston 5 00 

Fhiladelphia—Fa^ GoL Society.... 600 00 

605 00 
District of Columbia. 
TFcuAin^am— Miscellaneous.. 282 00 

Virginia. 
Alexandria-'VoL in BeulahBapt* 
Ch., Kev. C, Robinson, Pastor.. 6 00 

South Carolina. 
Clay HiU — sundry persons, to 
secure a passage in iSovember 
vessel 77 60 

OHia 
Pi^iio— Rev. John M. Layman... 6 00 

Illinois. 
Ahingdon—B^y. John Crawford. 4 00 

FOR REPOSITORY. 

^AJVEr-torUaudniyo.niei Greene, 
lor 1671 1 00 

NkW HAMPSHiRB—iVew Boston^ 
^eii McLane, to Oct., 1872, $1. 
Mcuton Centre — H. D. Kicliard- 
sou, to Oct., lt^2, $1. MancheM- 
ter—i6. S. Marsden, to OcU 1^2; 
$1, by Kev. J. K. Converse........ 8 00 

Vkkmont JiurUngtonr—-Q. 8. 

Giimore, to Sept., 1872 1 00 

ALABAMA-Jiofei^— W.W. Moore, 
to Nov., 1«72 1 00 

Ouio-'CMncU Dover — Mrs. 8. C. 
Blickensderler, to Sept., 1872. 
Harmony — Wm. W. Kice, for 
l«7i, $i - 2 00 

iLLiKOis— -4 Wnflrdon— Rev. John 
Crawlord, lor 1872. 1 00 

Africa— i^t^rra Leone— Moham- 
med Sanusi, to SepU, 1«76«. — 2 25 

Repository ....M...M.M..M 10 26 

Donations. »»«... 1,710 14 

Miscellaueea8..»M..M.. 282 00 

Total ^^.^.WfA m 
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BEFABTTJBE OF OXTB FALL EXFEDITIOIT. 

The barque Edith Eose, Gaptaiqt^ Alexander, which sailed 
from Hampton Eoads, Virginia, oiiflH|piiday, November 7, di- 
rect for Monrovia, had on board two hundred and forty-three 
emigrants, their baggage, and the customary supplies for 
their support after arrival in Liberia, sent by the American 
Colonization Society. The people were very generally in fami- 
lies, and formed one of the most promising companies ever 
dispatched by the Society, being selections made from two 
thousand applicants for the means of settlement in the African 
Republic. 

These emigrants were residents of — Richmond, Virginia, 1; 
Savannah, Georgia, 3: Ellaville, Madison county, Florida, 5; 
Windsor, Bertie county, North Carolina, 5; Yaldosta, Lowndes 
county, Georgia, 63; and Clay Hill, York county. South Caro- 
lina, 166. They have chosen to locate in the land of their 
adoption — 240 at the new and flourishing town of Arthington, 
and 3 with relatives at Monrovia. Two are communicants, in 
good standing, of the Presbyterian, 21 of the Baptist, and 29 of 
the Methodist Churches. Of the adults, 38 are farmers, 3 are 
blacksmiths, 1 carpenter, and 1 tanner — men who are accus- 
tomed to work, and who expect to work. 126 are twelve years 
of age and upwards, 84 are between two and twelve years old, 
and 33 are under two years of age. 

A few of the emigrants carried with them some means; nearly 
all possess a fair share of household goods; and quite a number 
laid in supplies of shoes, blankets, dry goods, farming imple- 
ments, nails, and other useful articles, at Norfolk, where they 
gathered for embarkation. Their purchases in that city were- 
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nnmerons, those at one store alone amounting to some six hun- 
dred dollars. 

Eev. Elias Hill, leader of the party from Clay Hill, York 
county. South Carolina, is a remarkable character. He is a pure 
black, aged fifty-two years, and is greatly afflicted. When 
seven years old he was attacked by inflammatory rheumatism? 
and the disease has never left him, but grows worse and worse. 
His limbs are skin and bone, small as those of a child, and 
drawn up around his body like handles to a vase. He has no 
use of his legs; can move his arms a little about his head; yet 
in intellect he has few superiors, and in piety and Christian 
graces, and in powers of persuasion, few equals. His father 
was a native of Africa, purchased himself and his wife when 
their son was young. Thus "Uncle Elias," as he is familiarly 
called, became free. Gradually he learned to read and write. 
He became a preacher and a school teacher. His friends con- 
veyed him from place to place in a spring-wagon, and he sat in 
an armed chair, cushioned with quilt and comfort, and preaching 
and teaching through a circuit of ten miles. He has a voice of 
unusual power and sweetness, and is well versed in the Scrip- 
tures. 

Among the passengers in the cabin of the Edith Kose are 
Eev. T. E. Dellon, pastor of the Presbyterian Church, at Mar- 
shall, and a citizen of Liberia for the past eleven years, and 
Mr. Samuel C. Glasgow, who emigrated from Chester county, 
Pennsylvania, with his family, in 1859, and has evinced much 
skill and enterprise as a brickraaker and a wheelwright at Clay- 
Asland, both returning to the home of their adoption after a 
brief visit to the land of their birth. 

The character of the emigrants to Liberia continues to im- 
prove, the masses now being composed of the best and most 
intelligent and enterprising of the colored population — ^farmers, 
mechanics, and laborers, in the prime of life; ragged, honest, 
peaceful, industrious, self-reliant, and thoroughly trained in their 
callings. While all that go desire to improve their condition, 
a goodly number are animated with the true missionary spirit 
of helping to strengthen and extend, by organized settlements, 
Christian civilization in Africa. 
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LIST OF EHIGBAirrS FOB LIBEBIA. 

By BAEQUE EDITH EOSE, FEOM HAMPTOU EOADS, VIEGINIA, NOVEMBEE 7, 1871. 



From Valdoata, Lowndes County, Georgia, for Arthington, 



No. 


Name. 


Age. 


Occupation. 


Educat'n. 


Religion. 


1 
?, 


JeflferBon Bracewell 

Rhoda Bracewell 


47 
40 
19 
18 
16 
14 
13 
11 
10 

5 

2 

1 

21 
16 

2 
6mo8. 
24 
16 
22 
20 

2 

1 
50 
45 
42 
21 
17 
16 
14 
10 

6 

38 
40 
15 
11 

8 

6mo8. 

21 

38 

28 

7 


Carpenter 


R.&W. 


Baptist. 


8 


Joseph Bracewell 

Isaac Bracewell 




Read. 
Read. 
Read. 
Read. 

R.<fc W. 
R.&W. 


4 






5 


Littleton Bracewell 

Scinthea Bracewell 

John Bracewell 






e> 






7 


Farmer 

Farmer. 
Farmer 

Farmer. 




8 


Dennis Bracewell 




9 
10 


Nathaniel Bracewell 

Joshua Bracewell 


r 


11 


Sarah Bracewell 




12 
13 
14 


Virginia Bracewell 

Jefferson Bracewell, Jr.. 
Emilv Bracewell 




15 


Henrv Bracewell 




16 


Phillis Bracewell 




17 
18 


Toby Washington 

Laura Lane .'.. 




19 


Eli Ponder 




20 


Grace Ponder 




21 


Isaiah Ponder 




22 


Levi Ponder 




2?, 


Nancy Ponder 




24 
25 


AVilliam Dickerson 

Catherine Dickerson 

Pollv Dickerson 


Baptist. 


26 


Farmer 




27 
28 


Frances Dickerson 

Sarah Dickerson 




29 


Grace Dickerson 




30 
31 


William Dickerson, Jr... 
Lewis Dickerson 




32 


Andrew Turkett 


Baptist. 
Baptist. 


33 


Edith Turkett 






34 


Mary Turkett 


Farmer 

Farmer 


R.& W. 


35 


Annice Turkett 




36 


Moses Turkett 




37 


Cornelia Turkett 




38 


James Robertson 




39 


Henry Jones.. 

Martha Jones 


Baptist. 
Baptist. 


40 




Read.... 
R.&W 


41 


Jefiferson Jones 




42 


Henrv Jones 


1 1 




43 


Lewis Hart 


24 
30 
14 
10 


Farmer 


Baptist. 
Baptist. 


44 


Judy Hart 




45 


Laura Yerbv 






46 


LawBon Yerby 
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Ho. 


Hame. 


A^e. 


Oeonpelioii. 


Edueaffm. 


BriiSHm. 


47 


OsBser White 


34 
38 
12 
11 

9 

8 

6 

4 

2 
6moB. 
40 
25 
15 
10 

8 

5 

1 


Fanner^ 


a^w. 


Baptist 
Baptist. 


48 


Elisabeth White 


49 


Katie White 




Bead. 
Bead. 
Bead. 


50 


Isaac White 




51 


Jonas White 






52 


Mary White 






58 


Frances White 


Farmer.. 




54 


Ann White 




55 


Wesley White 




56 


Simmie White 




57 


Hood iLershaw 


Baptist 
Baptist 


58 


Mary Kershaw 






59 


Beaben Kershaw 




Bead. 




60 


Lewanna Kershaw 

Charlotte Kershaw 

John Kershaw 




61 
62 






63 


James Kershaw 








• 



From Savannah, Georgia, for Momnnma,, 



iH 



64 


Phillis Joiner 


22 
20 
18 


■ 


• 




65 


Willa Joiner 




66 


Lannon Joiner 


• 









From EUaviUe, Madison County, Florida, for Arfkmgtati, 



67 
68 
69 
70 
71 



Brifltow Wright., 
Charity Wright 
Joseph Wright.. 
Eliza Wrieht.... 
Leah Wri^t.... 



26 

21 
. 6 
2 
6moB. 



Farmer. 



B.& 



. Melihodnt 
Methodist 



From Biehmond, Virginia, for ArihmgUm, 



72 



John Williams. 



26 



Farmer. 



From Clay EiU, York County, South Carolina, for Ar M njfton, 



73 
74 
75 
76 

77 



Elias Hill 

Thomas SimpsOQ 

Madison Hill 

Easter Hill 

MilasHill 



52 
15 
63 
40 
32 



Minister. 
Farmer... 
Farmer. 



B.&W. 
B, at W. 
Bead..^. 



Stjpoit 
Bmbyter^Bu 



LIBT 0? EMI6EA.NT8. 



Ko. 


Name. 


Age. 




Bduoafn. 


Raliglaa. 






44 

40 
35 
16 
14 
11 

7 

5 

1 
30 
27 

6 

S 

4 

1 
23 
23 

4 

3 

1 
10 
33 
33 
10 

8 

6 

1 

1 
77 
60 
31 
22 
21 
16 
38 
30 
13 
11 

7 

3 mos. 
30 
23 

7 

6 

4 

4mo9. 
40 
35 


Farmer 




Methodist. 






Farmst 


R.&W. 






















Eliza Hill 
































Preebyter'n. 


89 


SiQthea A. Moore 




R.AW, 
Bead..,. 

Bead.... 


91 


Elphonso a Moore 
























AG 


WlllUce F Moore 




Off' 










Baptist. 






Farmer 
































106 


Barney H. Mason 


Baptiat. 
Baptist. 
















Eliia Cathcart 
ScinthieCatlicart 




Bead, 
R.AW 












Fwrner. 

Blacksmith. 

Farmer. 




113 


Mmer Cathcart 




IIB 
117 
118 
119 


Miiry Annrnthtarl 




















































129 


Elft Tate 
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No. 



Name. 



130 Rachel Tate 

131 Andrew Tate 

132 Madison Tate 

133 Samuel Tate 

134 George R. Garrison...., 

135 Adeline Garrison 

136 Lot Garrison 

137 Miles Garrison 

138 Henrietta Garrison 

139 Harriet Garrison 

140 John Garrison 

141 William Garrison 

142 Sarah Jane Garrison... 

143 Amzi Garrison 

144 Emeline Garrison 

145 Joseph S. Garrison 

146 Peter Bigger 

147 Pusley Garrison 

148 Rachel Garrison 

149 Thomas Garrison 

150 Alfred Tate 

151 Sarah Tate 

152 James Alex. Tate 

153 Joseph Watson 

154 Lydia Watson 

155 Peter Watson 

156 Phillis Ann Watson 

157 Rufus Andrew Watson.. 

158 McEwen Watson 

159 John I. Watson 

160 Francis Watson 

161 Sallie Watson 

162 David W. Watson 

163 Margaret I. Watson 

I6i Martha E. Watson 

165 Minerva C. Watson 

166 Mary Jane Watson 

167 Martha Ann Walkup... 

168 John Walkup 

169 Scinthie Walkup 

170 Nancy Walkup 

171 Levinia Walkup 

172 Henry J. Walkup 

173 Mary Ellen Walkup 

174 Eliza Jane Walkup 

175 Silvanus Watson 

176 Emeline Watson 

177 Major D. S. Watson 

178 Anna Watson 

179 Kussell Thomason 

180 Sarah J. Thomason 

181 Thomas A. Thomason.., 



Age. 



14 
11 

7 

1 
36 
48 
10 
33 
29 
17 

6 

3 
4mo3. 
24 
20 
5mos. 
14 
20 
20 

1 
38 
19 
6mos. 

21 
18 
64 
43 
16 
14 
10 

8 

6 

1 
24 

6 

4 

1 
33 
14 
13 
10 
11 

8 

3 

1 
22 
20 

2 
lOmos. 
28 
24 

5 



Occupation. 



Farmer.. 
Farmer. 



Farmer. 



Edacat*n. 



R.&W, 



R.&W, 



Religion. 



Methodist. 



Farmer. 
Farmer. 



Blacksmith.. 
Blacksmith.. 



Farmer. 



Read.... 



Read. 



Read. 



Read.... 



Read. 



Farmer. 



Methodist. 



Methodist. 
Methodist. 

Methodist. 
Methodist. 



Methodist. 
Methodist. 
Methodist. 



Methodist. 



i<ii'rfilirj''r^iiin'iin[-iri"tiii I 



■../ClM 
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No. 



182 

183 

184 

185 

186 

187 

188 

189 

190 

191 

192 

193 

194 

195 

196 

197 

198 

199 

200 

201 

202 

203 

204 

205 

206 

207 

208 

209 

210 

211 

212 

213 

214 

215 

216 

217 

218 

219 

220 

221 

222 

223 

224 

225 

226 

227 

228 

229 

230 

231 

232 

233 



Name. 



John F. Thomason 

Charles E. H. Thomason. 

Mary Partlow 

Emily A. Partlow 

Mary Partlow..., 

Charles Bryant 

Martha L. Bryant 

Joshua L. Bryant 

John K. Bryant 

Edward C. Bryant 

Jane H. Bryant 

Charles D. Bryant 

James Bryant 

Martha R. Bryant 

Joshua Bryant 

Mary E. Bryant 

Joshua Bryant 

Andrew J. Bryant 

Sarah Ann Bryant 

Isaac Bryant 

Aaron Bryant 

Hilyard Wright 

Harriet Wright 

Elijah Wright 

Andrew B. Wright 

James Wright 

Thomas Wright 

Jacob Smith 

Margaret R. Smith 

Eliza J. Watson 

Margaret J. Watson 

Henry J. Watson 

Sallie Watson 

Sarah Watson , 

Hannah Watson 

Mary Watson 

John Watson 

Samuel McCoUom 

Fannie McCollom 

John A. McCollom 

Hannah McCollom 

James McCollom , 

Sallie McCollom 

Minor Currence 

Mary J. Currence 

John Currence 

Mary Emma Currence.. 

Samuel Barnet 

Martha Barnet 

Catharine Barnet 

Henry L. Barnet 

Isaac N. Barnet 



Age. 



2 
3mos. 
54 
14 
10 
38 
32 
13 
11 

9 

7 

4 

2 

Imo. 

33 

23 

10 

7 

4 

2 

7moB. 

30 

29 

10 

7 

4 

1 
44 
40 
17 

1 
62 
58 
20 

8 

2 
6mos. 
40 
31 
17 
14 

8 

1 

28 

27 

4 

1 

30 

36 

18 

8 

■ 4 



Occapation. 



Edaoat*n. 



Farmer. 



Read.., 



Farmer. 



Religion. 



Baptist. 



Methodist. 
Methodist. 



Methodist. 
Methodist. 



Farmer. 



Farmer. 



Farmer. 



Farmer. 



Read. . . . 
Read.... 



Methodist. 
Methodist. 



Farmer. 



Farmer. 



Read.... 



Methodist. 



Methodist. 
Methodist. 



Methodist. 
Methodist. 



Methodist. 
Methodist. 
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No. 



234 
235 
236 
237 
238 

1H 



Name. 


Age. 


Occupation. 


EducaVn. 


Mary J. E. C. Barnet... 
Nelson ICdox 


1 

21 

10 

5 

1 


Farmer. 




Sarah Knox 


Frank Knox 


Rachel A. Knox 





Religion. 



From Windsor, Bertie County, North Carolina, for Arthington. 



?.39 


Peter Mountain 


41 
35 
11 
72 
18 


Farmer 


R.&W. 


Baptist. 
Baptist. 


240 


Amelia Mountain 

Penelope J. Mountain- 
Violet Hoggard 




241 




R.&W. 


242 




Baptist. 


248 


Stephen Hoggard 




R.&W. 











Note. — The foregoing named persons make a total of 13,594 emigrants settled in 
Liberia by the AM£aiCAN Colonization SoasTY. 



COLONIZATION MEETING AT POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

A meeting to promote the interests of the American Coloni- 
zation Society was held at the Eev. Mr. Yan Giesen's church, 
on Sunday evening, October 22. The gathering was a large 
and most interesting one. Addresses were made by the Rev. 
Dr. Samson, lately President of Columbian College, Wash- 
ington, D. C, and the Rev. Dr. Orcutt, Traveling Secretary of 
the Colonization Society. A great deal of interest was mani- 
fested on the part of those present in a Society, the main object 
of which has been thought by many to be impracticable. How- 
ever true this may be, it will not be denied that its eflPbrts thus 
far have been of real Christian philanthropy, and as auch is 
deserving of attention, and of a patient hearing. It is held 
by the friends of this Society that the African can reach the 
full dignity of manhood more rapidly in a country of their own 
than in a country where their eflPbrLs are paralyzed by their 
relation of inferiority to the dominant race. Liberia has been 
selected as the country in which the experiment is to be tried, 
and it is believed that the success of the scheme there would 
tend to elevate the colored race everywhere. The addresses 
of the gentlemen named were marked by ability and enthusi- 
asm, besides presenting much interesting information relative 
to the objects of the Society. 

To the foregoing, taken from the Foughkeepsie News, should 
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be added the following letter from the distinguished Prof. 
Morse, who had consented to preside on the occasion: 

New York, October 20, 1871. 
Eev. F. B. Wheeler, D. D., Poughkeepsie, N, Y. 

My Dear Sir: I have been in the city all the week on press- 
ing business, and cannot return to Poughkeepsie until late on 
Monday. This makes it impossible for me to be present or to 
preside at the Colonization meeting on Sunday evening. Make 
my kind regards to Dr. Orcutt with my regrets. 

Kespectfully, your obedient servant, 

Sam'l F. B. Morse. 



COLOHIZATIOH ADDRESSES AT LITCHFIELD, GOHN. 

The Eev. D. C. Haynes, of Boston, District Secretary of the 
American Colonization Society, was in Litchfield on Sunday, 
October 8, and spoke in two or three of the churches in behalf 
of the objects of the Society. His address in the evening at 
St. Michael's occupied about an hour, and was extremely in- 
teresting. The object of the Society is to provide the means 
of settlement in Liberia for negroes of the right kind, and so 
to remove them from the proverty and the oppression of pre- 
judice under which they suffer here, and put them in the way 
of maintaining themselves in comfort and respectability. To 
the extent of its means the work has been a complete success. 
They have sent fifteen thousand negroes — of whom twenty-six 
hundred have gone since emancipation. These people have 
founded a veritable nation. They have attracted to themselves, 
reclaimed from heathenism, and drawn within the circle of 
their government and civilization and religion, numbers of the 
native tribes, until Liberia, as it exists to-day, comprises a 
civilized, homogeneous, and thriving population of six hundred 
thousand. Its Government is!a Eepublic. Its flag is known 
on the seas. It is diplomatically recognized by the leading 
nations of the earth. We have a Minister Eesident there. It 
has its common-school system and its College, and there are 
numerous churches of seven different denominations. 

Thus the enterprise of the Society has a twofold aspect, that 
of a philanthopic work, and that of a missionary work, and 
Mr. Haynes urges the claims of the Society upon two separate 

f rounds — the benefit to the negro and the benefit to Africa, 
'he first of these arguments has been put beyond dispute by 
experience. A vast number of the negroes here are in depressed 
circumstances. Besides all that is included in their being the 
victims of caste, they are in proverty and ignorance, with 
small prospects of bettering their condition. The Coloniza- 
tion Society provides them with a free passage to Liberia, gives 
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them twenty-five acres of land to a family, and guarantees their 
subsistence for six months. Landed in Africa, thus started in 
the world and breathing an air free of all class feelings, they 
stand erect — they go to work and prosper. A man who some 
years ago was a barber in this country is now the Attorney 
General of Liberia, and the owner of a hundred and fifty acres 
of land. Within a few weeks there have arrived two vessels — 
one in Boston, one in New York — laden with the products of 
that land, such as dyewood, palm-oil, coffee, and the like. The 
climate is more congenial to them than this. They like their 
situation, and consider the country the black man's El Dorado. 

The more important argument derived from the missionary 
and civilizing results of the work is very striking. Africa con- 
stitutes one fifth part of the land surface of the globe, and has 
a population of 150,000,000 : double that of this whole conti- 
nent. Except in the colonies on the Coast, the natives are 
sunk in barbarism and heathenism. It is a vast missionary 
field. The people sent out by the Society become missionaries 
by necessity : they can't help it. They carry with them in- 
dustry, order, civilization, the English language, and Christian- 
ity. They extend these, together with the education which 
they establish, into the interior. They are leaven to leaven the 
whole mass. The natives of the interior are sending their 
children in to be educated in the schools of Liberia, and more 
than sixty churches have been established, all composed in 
part and some entirely of natives rescued from heathenism. 
Through this Society therefore seems to be solved a problem 
apparently otherwise insoluble — that of Christian missions to 
Africa, for the climate has been fatal to nearly all other 
attempts. White men cannot live in it. Of those who have 
gone thither as missionaries, almost all have either died or been 
forced away to save their lives. 

The Society considers itself justified, by the importance of 
its work in both aspects and by its success, in asking for lib- 
eral and continuous aid. All that we have briefly sketched as 
accomplished fact has been accomplished by the 15,000 whom 
it has sent out. And all that is wanted, in order to continue 
and extend the work, is money. The whole cost of what the 
Society does is one hundred dollars for each person. They do 
not urge any one to go. On the contrary, they have many more 
applications than they can answer, and they select from them 
such persons as are best fitted to go : such as will do well for 
themselves and for the country. There are now about two 
thousand applicants, and only a fraction of them can be sent 
for want of means. Next month an expedition will go, consist- 
ing of about two hundred and fifty. 

The machinery is all in existence. All now needed to take 
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an indefinite number of negroes from distress and degradation, 
and put them in reach of comfort and respectability, and through 
them at the same time to carry Christian missions indefinitely 
into the interior of Africa, is money. — Litchfield Sentinel. 



FIFTY YEARS OF MARRIED LIFE. 
We sincerely congratulate our friend and brother of a third 
of a century's standing, and his truly excellent wife, the Eev. 
Dr. and Mrs. Seys, on their attaining the fiftieth anniversary of 
their married life, the interesting particulars of the celebration 
of which are thus sketched in the Springfield (Ohio) Eepublic. 
Theirs have been years of heroic missionary labor in their na- 
tive Isle in the West Indies, on the shores of benighted Africa, 
and in the United States. May they long be spared on earth, 
and then meet in glory everlasting : 

A very pleasant affair, most admirably arranged and man- 
aged — faultless, in fact, in every respect — was the golden wed- 
ing of our distinguished and most highly esteemed fellow-citi- 
zen, Eev. John Seys, D. D., (formerly missionary at Liberia for 
many years, and afterward United States Minister to that 
Eepublic,) and his accomplished wife, Mrs. Anna Osborn Seys. 
The exercises occurred at the family residence, on South Mar- 
ket street — one of the pleasantest private residences in the 
city — which was brilliantly lighted, and stood with open doors 
for the reception of a large number of guests. 

At about 8 o'clock the venerable T. A. Morris, D. D., senior 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, addressed the aged 
couple, in remarks appropriate to the celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the wedding ceremony, which was performed on 
the 28th of September, 1821, in the West Indies. 

Eev. Dr. Seys then read the following " Golden Wedding 
Poem," addressed to his amiable and beloved partner, Mrs. 
Anna O. Seys : 

What ! fifty years ago, why. dear ? 

To me it seems but yesterday 
I took that hand and drew you near, 

And then we gave ourselves away. 

What — fifty years since we were wed ! 

Sure, time is only mocking, dear ; 
I think I hear you when you said 

" I will " — the parson standing near. 

And yet, 'tis true. Your silver hair. 

My wrinkles, and white beard, say so, 
And the babes — why, their babes are here — 

All tell 't was long — long time ago. 
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How time has flown, and in its flight 

How many varied scenes we've passed; 
But the longest day and darkest night 

Have flitted by and gone at last. 

"What though the journey has been rough, 

And we have had our toil and care ? 
That faithful heart has been enough 

To take of both the larger share. 

What though we've braved the stormy deep, 

Buried loved ones on Afric's shore ? 
In all my sorrows you would weep, 

And bind up every heart-felt sore. 

And yet there is a stronger power. 

Of all support the proper source, 
Tis God — our Father — the High Tower, 

In which we've hid through all our course. 

To Him we'll lift the voice of praise. 
For mercies, blessings, strength and grace — 

Strength just suited to our days, 
And helped us through our Christian race. 

And now, as thus we start again, 

I pledge thee with this other ring 
For life's eleventh hour, and then 

God's praises we will ever sing ! 

There we'll cast our glittering crown 

Before the great supreme, " I Am ! " 
And join our loved ones to sit down 

At the marriage supper of the Lamb ! 

While reading the lines referring to the bestowment of the 
rinp:, Mr. Seys placed it upon his wife's finger. 

The children and grandchildren of Dr. and Mrs. Seys were 
present — namely: 

Dr. Ilenry H. Seys and wife and daughter Minnie, of Oil 
City, Pennsylvania. 

C. De Wint Seys and wife and three children, of Nokomis, 
Illinois. 

Jason N. Phillips and wife and three children, of Springfield, 
Ohio. 

Clement T. Seys, of Springfield, Ohio. 

The next ceremony was the christening of little Anna Seys 
Phillips, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Jason W.Phillips, and little 
John Osborn, son of Mr. and Mrs. C. De Wint Seys. 

Afterward, on an announcement to that effect by Rev. L. 
Clark, of the High street Methodist E. church, Dr. Henry H. 
Seys, of Oil City, made the following most appropriate and 
beautiful address, in behalf of the children, to the parents: 

Though speech is silver and silence gold, it is but right, my 
dear.parents, that, as a representative of your children, i should 
express our feeling on this auspicious occasion. 
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Golden are our congratulations that you have lived to see 
this night — ^many and fervent are our wishes that the time is 
far off when the cord shall be broken which has so long bound 
you together. 

Had it been yours, on that day fifty years ago, to have lifted 
the curtain that hid the future; could you have looked along 
the pathway your feet must tread down the road that you 
must wander hand in hand so many years; could you have 
seen the hours of sorrow and care, of labor and toil, the perils 
by land and sea before you; "beneath what constellations" 
you must stand; into what homes, "alien, and not yours," you 
must enter; could you have seen the little hands which yours 
would clasp only to loose the hold, the little feet that were to 
patter beside you, soon to fall away, the voices that were to 
call you father and mother, quickly to be silent forever; could 
you have seen the graves, covered by northern snows, shifting 
sands, and ocean waves, where, in the long ago you have buried 
your treasures — 

*' Brows of beauty, bosoms of snow — 
Heaps of dust — but you loved them so ! " 

Then those trinkets and tresses of hair I Could you have 
known how often your arching heart would, in the years to 
come, cry out in vain for 

*'The touch of a vanished hand ! 

And the sound of a voice that was still ! '* 

Could you have forseen all this — well might you, in the bit- 
terness of spirit, have prayed the end might come. 

But now you look back to the beginning. Not all sorrowful 
have been the days of your pilgrimage; pain has not been un- 
mixed with pleasure; care and toil, not unrelieved with rest and 
peace; and some are still left to cheer you in these latter years; 
and many are the bright spots on which memory can with 
pleasure linger. 

•* There was an old belief, that in the embers 
Of all things their primordial form exists. 
And cunning alchemists 
Could recreate the rose with all its members 
From its own ashes, but without its bloom — 
Without the lost perfume — 
But alas ! no wonder-working occult science 
Can form the ashes in our hearts once more 
The rose of youth restore! ' 

No craft of alchemy can bid defiance 
To time and change, and for a single hour 
Renew this phantom flower ! " 

Forget, then, the dark places in the past; remember only 
the sunny meads. Forget the darkness and storm, the rough 
and rugged ways, that have led you hitherward : remember 
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only the sunshine and flowers; and look forward, as you did 
then, and as we, whose love would shield you from every bur- 
den, will ever pray it may be, to a future as golden in its 
happiness as was this day to you fifty years ago. 

At the close of this touching address, delivered in a most 
graceful and appropriate manner, the guests were invited 
to the dining hall, where a sumptuous repast was spread, and 
was heartily enjoyed by all present. 

On a table in one of the rooms was displayed the presents 
from the children and others to Mr. and Mrs* Seys. Among 
them were a gilt China tea set from the sons and daughters, 
a beautiful clock from Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Phillips, and other 
articles of beauty and value, 

Mr. and Mrs. Seys appeared quite well, and received the 
guests with great cordiality. 



THE END OF SLAVERY ON THIS CONTINENT. 

The initial steps have been taken in the Brazilian Chamber 
of Deputies which are to lead to the gradual extinction of slav- 
ery throughout the Empire. The Emperor had previously made 
a promise to that effect, and the bill introduced by the Minis- 
ter of Agriculture has the support of the Government, and will 
undoubtedly become a law. Its chief features are the establish- 
ment of the principle of free birth, as regards future generations; 
facilities for obtaining liberty, as regards existing generations, 
and as relates to the vested interests affected by the first 
limited compensation. 

The bill declares, that all children born of slaves, after its 
date, shall be held as though born of free mothers, with the ex- 
ception, that they may be made to serve as apprentices until 
they are twenty-one years of age. Existing generations of 
slaves are granted the right to inherit and hold property, and 
to obtain liberation peremptorily on tender of the amount of 
ofiicial valuation. 

Besides these indirect measures for the advantage of those 
now held in slavery, there are many other complementary ones 
for the protection of freedom, such as the ex officio advocacy 
of the public prosecutors, the summariness of suits, the guar- 
dianship and primary jurisdiction of the Orphan Courts, the en- 
couragement of the commutation of slavery by free service of 
not more than seven years, and the exemption of all liberations 
from tax and every expense. The slaves of the nation are at 
once emancipated, and the proximate liberation of the monas- 
tic slaves is provided for. 

When slavery is done away with in Brazil, involuntary ser- 
vitude will substantially cease to exist on the Western Conti- 
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nent. The system of . peonage in Mexico is hardly consistent 
with free institutions, and there is a mitigated form of slavery 
in Curagoa, and one or two other of the dependencies of Holland 
in the Caribbean sea; but these traces of a kind of civilization 
differing essentially from that of the present day will soon 
wholly disappear. — Argus, 



SOUTH AFRICAN BIAMONI) FIELDS. 

The Alta California has the subjoined letter, dated at Klip 
Drift Diamond Fields, May 25th : 

Since my last, the Orange Free State sent a command of 
1,000 Burgers to Cawood's Hope, twenty miles below here, to 
enforce the miners to pay the State a royalty or license for 
mining. The miners, who are 3,000 strong and mostly Eng- 
lish, immediately armed and threw up entrenchments, deter- 
mined to resist the tax. In the meanwhile the Colonial British 
Government was called upon for arms and protection. They 
sent 250 muskets from Cape Town to Cawood's Hope, and dis- 
tributed them and a lot of cartridges among the miners. At 
the same time the Government of the colony warned President 
Brand, of the Orange Free State, not to fire upon British sub- 
jects, or it would be considered as a declaration of war against 
the British GoverDment. The Governor also ordered up the 
frontier mounted police, 600 strong. Cawood's Hope is on the 
east side of the Yaal, and is claimed by the Free State, and 
also b}' the natives, who say it was wrested from them by that 
Government. A mixed commission is still sitting at Bloemhaf, 
100 miles up the river, and the latest rumors are, that it has 
been decided in favor of the natives; consequently, as the na- 
tives have turned it over to the English Government, it will have 
the control of the whole of the diamond fields on both sides of 
the river. 

Klip Drift and Pniel have altered considerably in the last ^ix 
months. They look more like towns now, but most of the 
miners have gone to other camps. Stone, iron, and brick houses 
are more numerous now than tents. They are mostly whole- 
sale and retail stores, hotels, and there is one bank, (Standard 
and South African Bank,) and a post office at each place. 

About a month ago an immense rush (3,000 men) took place 
to "Moonlight Rush," thirty miles down the river, and close to 
the banks 6u the Klip Drift side. A diamond was found on 
the surface one moonlight night; hence the name. An im- 
mense number of diamonds have been found. They have there 
the same kind of gravel that we have here. Helron, twenty 
miles above, has also turned out some rich mines, and shows 
a large list of finds. 
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At present the greatest rush is taking place from all quarters 
to a farm twenty miles south of Pniel Mission station, and 
twenty miles from the river. It is supposed to be the original 
mine or matrix of the diamond fields. All the adjoining farms, 
north and south, are diamondiferous, and are being thrown 
open to miners by the owners, at a license of 10s. per month 
for a claim of 30 feet square. Provisions are cheap; board at 
the restaurants at £4 per month. There are at least 4,000 
miners at this place, (Du Toit's Pan,) and the finds are nume- 
rous, and a great many large diamonds among them. There 
is room for 2,000 miners in this district. An American company 
found a seven and an eight carat diamond, after two weeks* 
work fluming, and after a second run of water. They sold it 
on the fields for £100 : very good for a start, 

A man next to them found a 61| carat diamond last week 
after the third shovelful, and immediately left for home, leav- 
ing his claim to the first jumper who might squat on it. The 
diamond is worth £6,000. 

A private letter to a gentleman at Pniel, from his relative at 
Du Toit's Pan, says: "Yesterday, May, 8th; were found the 
following diamonds, which I have seen, viz : one each, 79, 22, 
20, 15}, 15, 10, 4, 2}, and If carats." Not bad this, for a single 
day. 

A correspondent at Du Toit's Pan writes, under date of May 
10th : " This morning, before breakfast, a 53 carat and 47 carat 
were found. A young lady, sorting near us, got an 8 J after- 
wards; and I know of a 6, 15, and 16 carat to-day besides." 



THE AFRICAN AND HER BIBLE. 

Eev. Eobert Moff^at, the celebrated Missionary of South Af- 
rica, is now in England. " In one of my early journeys," he 
says, " I came with my companions to a heathen village on the 
banks of the Orange Kiver. We had traveled far, and were 
hungry, thirsty, and fatigued ; but the people of the village 
rather roughly directed us to halt at a distance. We asked 
for water, but they would not supply it. I offered the three 
or four buttons left on my jacket for a little milk, and was re- 
fused. We had the prosj)ect of another hungry night, at a 
distance from water, though within sight of the river. 

" When twilight drew on, a woman approached from the 
height beyond which the village lay. She bore on her head a 
bundle of wood, and had a vessel of milk in her hand. The 
latter, without opening her lips, she handed to us, laid down 
the wood, and returned to the village. A second time she ap- 
proached, with a cooking vessel on her head, and a leg of 
mutton in one hand, and water in the other. She sat down 
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without saying a word, prepared the fire, and pnt on the meat. 
We asked her again and again who she was. She remained 
silent, till affectionately entreated to give us a reason for such 
unlooked-for kindness to strangers. Then the tear stole down 
her sable cheek, and she replied, *I love Him whose servants 
you are; and surely it is my duty to give you a cup of cold 
water in His name. My heart is full, therefore I cannot speak 
the joy I feel to see you in this out-of-the-world place.' 

" On learning a little of her history, and that she was a soli- 
tary light burning in a dark place, I asked her how she kept 
up the light of God in her soul, in the entire absence of the 
communion of saints. She drew from her bosom a copy of the 
Dutch New Testament, which she had received from Mr. Helm, 
when in his school some years before. 

***Thi8,* said she, *iH the fountain whence I drink; this is 
the oil which makes ray lamp to burn.* I looked on the pre- 
cious relic, printed by the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
and the reader may conceive my joy while we mingled our 
prayers and sympathies together at the throne of our Heavenly 
Father." 

LIBEBIA COFFEE, SOAP, AND INDIGO. 

We were shown yesterday, by Mr. ±!ld ward S. Morris, of this 
cit}'', some fine specimens of Liberia coffee, shelled from the 
dried hulls by a machine invented and made here for this pur- 
pose, and which is shortly to be sent to Liberia, to be used 
on the plantation of Mr. Anderson, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the Republic. The coffee is usually shelled 
while the pulp is soft, and hence its light appearance, which is 
produced by the escape of the material oil. But this Liberian 
coffee has a rich brown hue, owing to the fact that the nut or 
berry was kept until dry, and shelled in that state to preserve 
its flavor. The consequence is, that it is essentially richer than 
the ordinary coffee. 

The enterprise has been in progress for several years, Mr. 
Morris having conceived the design himself, and having visit- 
ed Liberia to carry it out, and to induce a larger cultivation 
of coffee, indigo, and other products, instead of the sugar 
formerly engrossing all attention. The machine referred to is 
patented both here and in Liberia, a Patent law having been 
perfected and passed in the African Republic, allowing patent 
rights there to inventors of all nations, a somewhat more lib- 
eral policy than many greater Governments have adopted. 

We are pleased to learn that the coffee culture has taken 

root firmly in Liberia, and that we may expect a shipment of 

a thousand bags to Philadelphia in due time. We have been 

shown, also, some rich and fragrant palm-oil soap made in Li- 

2 
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beria, the manufacture of which is being pursued intelligently, 
and this article is likely to become an important export to 
Philadelphia. It exceeds in beauty and odor any similar soap 
we have seen. The palm grows luxuriantly in Liberia, and 
the oil has been a prominent article of commerce; but this is 
the first appearance of palm-oil soap. Good indigo is also raised, 
and the product is increasing. Mr. Morris has specimens of 
this and the other articles. 

There seems to be far more stir in Liberia than ever before. 
Schools have been established in the settlements, and a useful 
College. — Philadelphia North American, November 2, 1871. 



MISSIONARY FBEEBMEB. 

Two hundred freedmen wish to locate at Arthington, the 
new interior settlement in Liberia, on the St. Paul's river, 
twenty-five miles from the Atlantic ocean. Pious black men, 
numbering, with their families, more than two thousand souls, 
desire to aid in building up a Christian Republic in Africa, the 
home of their ancestors. The generous English philanthropist — 
Robert Arthington, after whom the settlement was named, has 
expressed an earnest desire that a chain of Christian settle- 
ments may speedily reach the ^iger river, the great Missis- 
sippi of Africa. In this way we may hope to break up the in- 
ternal slave-trade, and introduce the Christian religion among 
the Paoran and Mohammedan nations of Central Africa. The 
work, once fairly started, will become a permanent, self sustain- 
ing missionary enterprise. The Lord gave the Israelitish 
freedmen of Egypt favor in the sight of the Egyptians, **80 
that they lent unto them such things as they required." Will 
not American Christians gladly aid these African freedmen, 
who desire to cross the ocean, '^singing the songs of Zion,'' 
and taking with them, as "good soldiers of Jesus Christ," the 
Bword of the Spirit — the precious Bible, to rescue their native 
brethren from the bondage of Satan and win them to Christ? 

"While Great Britain is extending the English language and 
the blessings of Christian civilization among the millions of 
Hindustan in Asia, and building up towns and cities in Austra- 
lia and New Zealand, there seems to be a distinct providential 
call to American Christians to respond generously to the appeals 
of the pious freedmen for aid to reach Liberia. The anxiety 
to go does not result from solicitation, but the applicants are 
sell-moved. There is a love for the land of their fathers, and 
a sincere desire to be useful to the natives of Africa. — T, iS. 
M,, in the Presbyterian. 
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OTJB HISSIOH. 

From the foundation of Liberia up to now, philanthropic and 
ChriRtian friends in foreign countries, and more especially in 
the United States, have, by donations of money and by the 
raising up and sending out of missionaries, white and colored, 
sustained the work of first establishing and then perpetuating 
Christian religion, with its concomitants of preachers and 
school teachers, in this country. As early as May, 1827, Mr. 
Ashmun, writing from his gubernatorial chair to the Coloniza- 
tion Society, said: "I, therefore, beg respectfully, but most 
pressingl}', to recommend, as in my opinion the only means of 
rendering this colony what it is intended to be made, the truly 
Christian and civilized asylum of an outcast race of men, the 
immediate engagementof at least one laborious Christian min- 
ister, of the most ardent piety and untiring zeal/* Just prior to 
this, the Governor had said: "Let the minister have no other 
engagement in the colony, no other work on earth, to divert 
his attention from his spiritual charge." 

Thus we have had and now have the Methodist Episcopal 
Mission, the ProteMant Episcopal, the Presbyterian, the Lu- 
theran, and the Baptist Missions, all of which are more or 
less supported out of the funds raised by these respective de- 
nominations in America, and appropriated for the promotion 
of the cause of Christ throughout .the world. The effects for 
good of this Christian helping hand, thus extended to Liberia, 
are vast and untold. Whatever of Christian piet}', of educa- 
tional development, and of moral progress that may to-day be 
found in the Liberian communities, owe much of their origin 
to these Christian Missions. 

The least recipient of these foreign charities, we believe, has 
been the Baptist of this country. This denomination began 
in 1824, under the celebrated Lott Gary, upon its own inde- 
pendence. Subsequently, however, it was taken up by the 
American Baptist Board, (Northern and Southern.) This aid 
was stopped upon the outbreak of the American war. 

In January of this year the llev. A. D. Phillips, sent out by 
the Southern Baptist Mission Convention, visited the Baptist 
churches in this countrj^ and returned home in April. We 
learn, that as a consequence of his visit, the aiding connection 
of the Baptist Mission in America has been re-established with 
the Baptist Church here, and more extended operations of that 
Church began, under the supervising control of our well-known 
citizen, Mr. B. P. Yates, as financial and managing agent. 
Operations among the heathen have been already established, 
and schools and churches opened among the natives of the 
Junk and Little Bassa sections of the countr}'. 

It seems to be the spirit of all the P'oreign Mission Boards 
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now, to havo their operations here pushed more directly and 
actually among the aborigines. They are all graduallj' with- 
drawing their pecuniary support from the work of sustaining 
churches and ministers immediately among the settlers, or 
Americo-Liberians, as some call usj and, as we would terra 
it, giving the gentle hint to the Churches here that near 
enough has been done unto you. You should now be getting 
able to step alone. But when j'ou go — practically, actually, 
and unequivocally go— among *' the heathen by whom you are 
Burrounded," wo, by our aid, our prayers, and our purse, will 
go with you. A hint, the justness of which the Churches here 
can but acknowledge. — The Republican of Monrovia. 



MABSHALL, LIBERIA. 

liETTER FROM REV. THOMAS E. DILLOK. 

Barque Edith Rose, Hamftox Roads, November 6, 1871. 

My Deab Sir: Being on board the Edith Rose, and about to Bail for Li- 
beria, my home, I have not time to write you a long letter at present, nor ia 
BQch style as I desire, and as the subject merits; but I cannot repress the 
disposition to say something. As a citizen of the Republic of Liberia, with 
eleven years' experience there, I can most cheerfully testify that, with all its 
errors, ignorance, and proverty, I prefer it above all others. 

The Americo-Liberians are anxious to welcome their brethren from the 
United States of America to the land of perfect equality, and to share with 
them in the riches of the soil, the salubrity of the climate, and the respon- 
sibilities and joys of a negro nationality. They want men of industry and 
enterprise — working bees, not drones. 

There are our palm groves, and camwood fore.sts; mountains of iron, gold 
mines, and precious stones ; our ship-building timbers and other valuable 
woods; with every variety of soil, suitable for the growing of sugarcane, coflfee, 
cotton, ginger, peanuts, coaconuts, and, in a word, all the productions of a 
tropical climate. Also, rice, Indian corn, sweet potatoes, eddoes, cassava, 
oranges, mango plums, pine apples, bananas, &c. 

Our wilderness is full of game, hogs, cattle, dears, &c. Fowls darken the 
atmosphere and line the banks of the rivers. Schools and churches are be- 
ginning to rise in every direction, and the Macedonian cry is reverberated 
by millions of heathen, ''come over ajid help us.'* 

There are now two hundred and forty-three emigrants on board this vessel, 
being sent to Liberiaby the American Colonization Society. Judging from their 
appearance, I regard them among the most hopeful people ever sent by your 
Society. Tliey seem well satisfied with their determination to go to Liberiaf 
and are in high spirits. As 1 was leaving home last summer, the people of 
Marshall requftj«ted me to a^k your Society to send them some emigrants. 
And since arriving in this country I have received letters to the same effect. 
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This I know yoa cannot do, as yoar policy is (which I think a jnst one) to 
allow the people to select iheir own homes, and upon their own responsibili- 
ty. But I think that some of the emigrants would do as. well in Marshall and 
its vicinity as any where in Liberia. The large number of rivers, the snperior 
fish and oysters, and the great abundance of unimproved public lands — 
in many instances covered with palm trees, the best of soil, good water, and 
BchooU and churches, together with many other advantages, render it a moat 
lovely place, if not the garden-spot of our highly favored Republic 

Your obedient servant, Thomas E. Dillov. 



OTJB SIEBBA LEONE GOBBESPONBENCE. 

Freetown, Siebea Leone, October 23, 1871. 

My deab Sib: I cannot but admire the philanthropy and faith of you who 
are so earnestly laboring for Africa, thousands of miles away from the scene, 
and still proceeding with undiminished ardor and unabated zeal in your 
labor of love. 

It 18 a labor of love for a most interesting country and long- neglected peo- 
ple, and your labor will not be in vain in the Lord. It occurs to me that 
with all your faith you cannot realize, in your most sanguine imaginings, the 
far-reaching results of the great vrork in which God has privileged you to be 
engaged. Like every cause whose results are to be great and lasting, yoan 
has met and still meets with opposition and many drawbacks. It is always 
thus. The great works of God are always done in a manner to humble the 
pride of man as a co-operating agent; and it is His way to bring results to 
pass so marvelously, that all men shall recognize His power. 

This country for which you are laboring is one for whose future any one 
acquainted with it cannot but entertain the highest hopes. To me there ap- 
pears no other solution of the problem of Africa in America, but America in 
Africa; a solution that will be satisfactorily effected, if not in our day, in 
the liys of our descendants not many generations hence. 

I (^arn that Commissioners appointed by the British Government will soon 
be sent to Monrovia to meet Commissioners to be appointed by the Liberian 
Government, to enter upon investigations of the boundary dispute, with 9k 
view to final settlement. Governor Kennedy assures me that the British 
Government does not wish to acquire any more land on the Coast, but that 
they are anxious to see intelligent government of the country by the people 
themselves. 

I esteem it the duty of the American Colonization Society, which has in 
view the influx, under its auspices, of a large number of Africans from Ameri- 
ca into Africa, if not to pre-occupy the country formally, yet to put on foot 
certain agencies there which will render its future occupation a matter of 
certainty and facility, or at least render it an available inlet to the fertile and 
promising regions of the interior. 

Qod has given the American Colonization Society and its affiliated branches 
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in America greater facilities for this work than any other people. The Gal- 
linas country has largely felt the influence of the civilization which you have 
planted on this Coast. Schools established by American Societies on the 
borders of that country have sent their influence into it. Cape Mount, the 
most northern settlement of Liberia, is contiguous to it. Then there are men 
trained in Liberia, whoso experience there flis thom for work in the Gallinas, 
of whose services the Society could at any time avail itself. These are advant- 
ages which the Knglish do not enjoy. 

On the 9th inst. I was invited by Sir Arthur Kennedy, Governor- in-Chief 
of the West African settlements, to meet at Government House a large depu- 
tation of Fulah Mohammedans from the country about Futah and Sego. 
His Excellency introduced me to them in a very kind manner, informing 
them that, if any of ihem wished to communicate with him in Arabic, I would 
interpret for them. One of them, a j^oung man, stepped forward and addressed 
me in beautiful Arabic. 

From what I could gather from the remarks of the chief speaker on that 
occasion, and from what I have learned from other sources, it appears that 
the disposition of the interior chiefs towards the (Governor and his adminis- 
tration is, at this moment, most satistactory. Thoy are proud of being the 
objects of occasional presents and complimentary messages from the Queen's 
representative on the Coast. Sir Arthur's influence among the Mohamme- 
dans in the interior, the distance to which it appears his name has traveled 
as a friend of the Muslims, give.= him peculiar advantages in his efforts to 
open up the country and promote trade. And lie seems to consider it of the 
highest importance to deepen and perpetuate this good feeling. 

In reply to the address of the deputation, His Excellency bore testimony to 
the good character of those of them who reside in the colony — their sobriety, 
steadiness, and industry. 

I am very glad to see the good feeling sustained between the Government 
and Mohammedan tribes. They deserve all the attention and respect showed 
to them. The Mohammedans are the only people who now possess, amidst 
the practical and moral wilderness of intertropical Africa, any tolerable form 
of civil polity or bond of social organization. They are the only people upon 
whom the only civilization which has penetrated to any extent the interior of 
the African continent has left its stamp. 

On the llth instant a liornu man called upon me, who speaks Arabic. He 
said he was in the deputation who waited upon the Governor on the 9ih, and 
■ that he had called to pay his respects. In the course of conversation, I found 
out that he had been an extensive traveller in the interior. He said he lived 
for many years at Fez, and has visited Tunis." He was with Dr Barth dur- 
ing a portion of his travels. I at lirst doubted this statement, but he spoke 
iwith such accuracv as to matters of detail as thev are recorded in Barth'suara- 
trive that I could not question his voracity. I asked him in what year did 
Barth leave Tunis. He said he could not tell the year, but he knew it was 
over twenty years ago when he se-. out on his journey to Timbuctoo. He 
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mentioned the names of places on the roate from Tunis to Timbnctoo, the 
name of the Sheikh of that city when £arth was there — Sheikh-El-Bakay- 
He gave me Earth's worn de voyage — Abd-El-Kerim, His own name is Bar- 
ka-Al-Hay. 

It has been my privilege to travel in various parts of the world. I have 
visited Canada, the United States, Venezuela, portions of Europe, Egypt, 
Syria, and Palestine, and I give it as the result of my experience, that the 
Mohammedan negro has lost less of the integrity of his race and fewer of the 
elements of independent manhood in his contact with his foreign instructor, 
than any other negro. The difference, I think, grows out of the fact, that in 
imparting instruction to him, his teacher has not striven to efface his race 
peculiarities or destroy his race instincts. He has been raised upon the basia 
of his own idiosyncracies. He has been made an African or negro Muslim, 
not a Syrian, or Turkish, or Arabian Muslim. He has been stimulated to 
civilize and elevate himself. 

The negro Mohammedan of West and Central Africa has a handwriting 
peculiar to himself, and he shows his self-reliance and independence in the 
pertinacity with which he adheres to his own chirography, which, by the 
way, from the specimens which may be seen in a little book lately published 
by Mr. Schieffelin, is neat and pleasant to read. While he uses the Arabic 
language, and often with great purity and elegance, and frequently copies 
from oriental manuscripts, yet he clings to his own peculiar handwriting, 
which is known and readily recognized in the literary world. 

I am anxious to see a large institution established for assisting native youth 
to civilize themselves and become African Christians. " God has made of one 
blood/' <&c.,but He has appointed the bounds of their habitation; and within 
those bounds there arc tastes and habits which you cannot destroy without 
destroying a part of the man. 

. The Mohammedans here and all through the interior keep up the worship 
of God and support their schools, and keep scholars whose only business it is 
to study without any foreign aid. 



LIBEBIAN INTELLIGENCE. 

OuE New Settlements. — The two newly started settlements of Brewer- 
ville and Arthington present themselves to us as claiming a passing line. 
The one, Brewerville, about two miles in the rear of our old settlement — the old 
settlement for wtiich our mother and we immigrated in 1842 — Virginia ; the 
other, Arthington, two miles rearward of the old settlement of Millsburg. (Mills 
A Burgess,) are thus respectively about 12 and 22 mile.s distant by water (the 
St. Paul's river) from Monrovia. Brewerville is two miles distant from a fine 
creek, (Logan's,) which, after a flow of two miles, empties into the St. Paul's, 
about two miles from the mouth of that river and seven miles from Monrovia. 
Arthington touches the line running one mile back from Muhlenburg, and 
Mahlenburg borders on the St. Paul's. Both of these settlements enjoy advan- 
tages which, as we look at these things, are a little more favorable than any 
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of the more recently started ones. They are not situated at too great and in- 
convenient distances from MoDrovia, the center of what of aid and support, 
and the outlet for what of production and industry, that may be developed in 
them. A continuous train or line of settlements, going out in a somewhat con- 
tiguous link, from some strong supporting center, we confess, has always bad, 
to our mind, more the appearance of the right way of proceeding, than far off, 
detached, here-and-there-scattered ones. Had Carysburg hung on a little 
nearer to the river St. Paul's, and Finley to the St. John's, they might have 
been more advanced to-day. 

Tbade and the Weather. — On the Coast, trade is still reported as brisk in 
palm-oil; kernels slacked off. The weather is rough. Strong S. E. winds arft 
giving some of our craft difficulty in passing our Cape in that direction. The 
month of July bids fair, if possible, to give more rain than June. Nothing 
of course can be now done as to agriculture, but to use the time between 
the drops to see that the grass don't overrun amid so much rain. 

Public Schools. — A day school has recently been establi.shed at eacb of 
the settlements of Brewerville and Arthington, on the St. Paul's, under the 
auspices of the American Colonization Society. We learn that thirty-two 
children attend school at Brewerville, and about sixty at Arthington. We 
regard the commencement of these schools as a step in the right direction, and 
hope for them permanency — Republican of Monrovia. 



ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

Palm-Oil is prepared from the fruit of the palm tree as follows : On its 
arrival at maturity the fruit is plucked and thrown into a heap on the ground, 
where it is left for about a month. Fermentation is thus produced. When 
this is sufficiently advanced, the mass is thrown into large iron vats and 
boiled with water, the fruit being crushed from time to time. After pro- 
longed boiling it is pounded in rude mortars formed from trunks of trees, 
the kernels are removed, and the shells again boiled. The oil then floats on 
the surface of the liquid, and is collected with large wooden spoons. This oil 
is solid at ordinary temperatures in our climate. Its color is reddish yellow, 
and it is esteemed in proportion to the depth of its color. Its odor resembles 
that of the iris or the violet. 

The Gaboon AifD Cobtsco Mission. — Mr. Bushnell writes^ that a good deal 
of religious interest marked the services at Gaboon, ten or twelve persons at- 
tending an inquiry meeting three evenings in the week. The training class 
was commenced with three young men, and five of the eldest pupils in the girls' 
school, besides three young men from the native towns, who are irregular 
in their attendance. It was expected that two of the members of the charch 
Would soon be received under the care of the Presbytery as candidates for the 
ministry; and a female teacher would be employed as a Bible-woman to 
visit the native women. The boys' boarding school at Baraka contained twen- 
ty scholars, and the girls' boarding school thirty. The brethren had parchaaed 
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a yacht from a German merchant for $2,420 in gold. This vessel cost $4,500, 
delivered at Gaboon, when it was new, three years ago, and it is in fine condi- 
tion. It is considered a very advantageous purchase. Mr. and Mrs. Murphy 
were at Benita, where they and Mr. and Mrs. Kops, who were expected sooa 
to arrive, would be stationed. They were delighted with the Benita statioQ 
and its missionary prospects. Mr. Gillespie is stationed at Gaboon, and Mi38 
Bough ton also. Mr. Bushnell writes very urgently of the need of more 
laborers. 

Volt A Rivee. — The British Government have purchased from native chieb 
a piece of land near the Volta, West Africa. Some merchants are making 
arrangements to form trading establishments on the banks of the river. 

Great Progeess.— The Annual Report of the English Wesleyan Mission- 
ary Society gives the following statistics for 1870: "In Southeastern Africa 
we have now 46 mission stations, 66 missionaries, 136 chapels, 639 regalar 
preaching places, 95 day schools, 5,559 day scholars, 10,790 full and accred- 
ited members, and above 60,000 regular attendants on public worship. The 
Gape of Good Hope district is not included in this enumeration." 

Africaks Supplying Coolies. — A Bible Society in Natal, South Afriea, 
has recently imported a large number of copies of the Scriptures in the Tamil 
language, for the use of the Coolies employed on the sugar plantations. 

Moffat College. — It is announced that a college for training school-masters 
and ministers for mispion work in Africa shall be established, as a memorial 
to the Rev. Robert Moffat. At a recent meeting in Birmingham £6,000 
was subscribed in the room for this object. 

Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, the distinguished geologist, died on the 
22d October, in London, at the age of seventy-nine. His researches first made 
fnlly known the series of strata to which he gave the name of the Silurian 
system. He served four terms as President of the Geological Society, and 
was for more than twenty years President of the Royal Geographical Society, 
and his writings on these subjects were numerous and valuable. He has also 
been brought prominently forward of late years by his deep interest in Dr. 
Livingstone, bis earnest efforts to obtain certain tidings of that traveller, and 
bis unwearied faith in his safty and ultimate success. 
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